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MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
ANY MATERIAL THING 


More important than millions of tele- 
phones and millions of miles of wire is the 
fundamental policy of the Bell System. It 
is founded on a spirit of fair dealing with 
the public, with employees and with those 
who have invested their money in the 


business. 
© * e 


“The fact that the responsibility for such a 
large part of the entire telephone service of 
the country rests solely upon this Company 
and its Associated Companies also imposes 
on the management an unusual obligation 
to the public to see to it that the service 
shall at all times be adequate, dependable 
and satisfactory to the user. Obviously, the 
only sound policy that will meet these obli- 
gations is to continue to furnish the best 
possible telephone service at the lowest cost 


consistent with financial safety. This policy 
is bound to succeed in the long run and 
there is no justification for acting otherwise 
than for the longrun. ... 

“Earnings must be sufficient to assure the 
best possible telephone service at all times 
and to assure the continued financial integ- 
rity of the business. Earnings that are less 
than adequate must result in telephone 
service that is something less than the 
best possible. . . . The margin of safety 
in earnings is only a small percentage of 
the rate charged for service, but that we 
may carry out our ideals and aims it is 
essential that this margin be kept adequate. 
. . . This is fundamental in the policy of 
the management.” 

Quoted paragraphs are from an address by Walter S. 


Gifford, president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, at Dallas, October 20, 1927, 
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Japan’s Case for Sea Power 


By GUMPEI SEKINE* 


HE question of naval disarmament 
has come to occupy a position of 
ever-increasing importance in the 
minds of the Japanese people as the 
time for the calling of the 1935 Naval 
Conference draws closer to hand. 
There was a time when the mere 
mention of ‘“disarmanent” caused most 
people to think of “economy,” almost 
as though the two terms were synony- 


*This article has been written in re- 
sponse to a request addressed by the ed- 
itor to the Japanese government for an 
official presentation of Japanese naval 
policy. It was preceded by Hector C. By- 
water’s article, ‘‘The Coming Struggle 
for Sea Power,’’ in October CURRENT His- 
ToRY, which gave a British view of the 
issues of the 1935 naval conference, and 
will be followed next month with a dis- 
cussion of the subject from the American 
standpoint. 

Captain Sekine has been an officer of 
the Imperial Japanese Navy for twenty- 
four years. While holding the rank of 
Commander, to which he was promoted 
in 1925, he became naval attaché to the 
Japanese Embassy in Brazil. After two 
years at that post he was assigned to the 
office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
and is at present in the Intelligence Bu- 
reau of the Navy Department in Tokyo. 


mous. But the experiences of recent 
years have taught us that if disarma- 
ment which purports to effect econo- 
my fails to secure the defenses of a 
nation, that economy, as an issue of 
any consequence, must be entirely 
erased from the picture. Time was, 
moreover, when we thought that all 
we needed to do in order to improve 
our relations with other countries was 
to enter into a disarmament pact. But 
we know better today; we know that 
everything hinges on the substance of 
that pact. 

The entire Japanese nation has come 
to realize, in other words, that since, 
in the event of the sense of national 
security being lost in consequence of 
the conclusion of a disarmament pact, 
some means must be contrived to 
counteract that loss, the upshot of it 
all is liable to be an inevitable re- 
increase of armaments. It is now clear 
to us that it is not simply by entering 
into any kind of a disarmament pact 
that we can achieve economy of ex- 
penditure and improvement in interna- 
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tional relations. The primary consid- 
eration must be the firm establish- 
ment of our sense of national security ; 
and whether or not we can attain the 
ends we seek so eagerly depends en- 
tirely on the nature and substance of 
the pact to which we become a party. 

This deep concern of the Japanese 
people over the question of naval dis- 
armament must be attributed to the 
change which has been brought about 
in their conception of disarmament 
treaties by their final awakening to 
the practical purport of the substance 
of those treaties already in existence, 
as well as by the numerous incidents 
that have taken place in the Orient 
since the Washington Conference. 

The products of the Washington 
Conference were a naval limitation 
pact based on the 5:5:3 ratio and a 
political agreement relating to the Far 
East. Memories of the World War 
were yet poignantly fresh at that time, 
and the desire for peace being pre- 
dominant throughout the world, Japan 
was induced to assume an attitude of 
watchful waiting as regards the situa- 
tion in the Orient, notwithstanding 
that there was ample room for misgiv- 
ings as to how that situation might 
develop in the future. And as for 
our navy, the acceptance of the 5:5:3 
ratio was not unconditional; it was 
only under the condition of the pact 
limiting fortifications in the Pacific 
and with the understanding that we 
might carry on unlimited building of 
auxiliary vessels, that our naval au- 
thorities were led to the belief that 
they could count on the security of our 
national defense for the time being, 
so long as no pronounced change 
should be effected in the make-up of 
foreign armaments. 

But what of the developments that 
have taken place since then? The cap- 
ital ships of the other powers have 
been highly modernized; their cruising 
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radius, a factor of the greatest im- 
portance in the maintenance of our 
sense of national security, has been tre- 
mendously augmented; and there has 
been a remarkable advance in avia- 
tion. Such developments as these weigh 
so heavily in favor of an attacking 
force that Japan would find it impos- 
sible to defend her territory with a 
naval strength of anything like 70 or 
80 per cent. Such is the opinion not 
only of the Japanese Navy but of the 
whole Japauese population today; and 
if there be any among our people who 
does not share this view, he is a rare 
exception and his dissension can be 
ascribed only to ignorance of the facts. 

The Japanese public by now has be- 
come fairly well informed also on the 
substance and practical implications 
of the existing naval treaties. There is 
hardly a Japanese today but knows 
that because those treaties have pro- 
vided for qualitative limitations in ad- 
dition to assigning an inferior ratio 
to our country, our treaty navy can 
under no circumstances be adequate 
to guarantee the security of our na- 
tional defense. And many of them 
have even become aware that the “law 
of N square” operates in naval war- 
fare, so that the Japanese Navy, even 
if built up fully to its 60 per cent al- 
lotment, could be but 36 per cent ef- 
fective in actual combat against an 
opposing naval force of 100 per cent. 
Manifestly, therefore, it is inconceiva- 
ble that the Japanese people should 
be satisfied with any kind of a treaty 
that is not based on the principle of 
equality. 

Immediately after the Washington 
Conference, conditions in the Orient 
began to get more and more chaotic, 
and one anti-Japanese activity fol- 
lowed another. All the annoyances 
and insults Japan endured patiently 
because she was mindful of the spirit 
of the political agreement that had 
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come into existence simultaneously 
with the Washington treaty. But her 
patience was of no avail; for after the 
London Conference, chaos and disor- 
der in the Orient were only aggra- 
vated, with the result that the situa- 
tion finally reached the point where 
Japan felt compelled to exercise her 
right of self-defense. The Shanghai 
and Manchurian incidents were the re- 
sult. Upon the outbreak of the Man- 
churian incident Japan, finding no al- 
ternative course of action, addressed 
herself to the task of overcoming the 
grave situation with the support of 
the whole nation. 

The decade following the Washing- 
ton Conference brought many a trying 
ordeal to the Japanese people. Having 
thus drunk long of the bitter cup, and 
their patience tried to the breaking 
point, they have been driven to the 
conclusion that the 5:5:3 ratio incor- 
porated in the Washington and Lon- 
don treaties has so seriously impaired 
their national prestige that even their 
neighbors now hold them in contempt. 
Consequently, the feeling is strong 
among the Japanese people today that 
in order to maintain their prestige 
and sense of security they must be 
freed as soon as possible from the hu- 
miliating shackles of the existing na- 
val treaties. 

It is to be noted, however, that the 
other powers have projected construc- 
tion programs for bringing their na- 
vies up to full treaty strength, and 
rapid progress is being made on the 
execution of those programs. With our 
sense of security further impaired, we 
can no longer afford to stand idly by 
with our hands in our pockets. The 
time has come when we must speak 
out plainly and boldly. For the first 
time, therefore, the Japanese people 
are about to see their government sub- 
mit a disarmament plan measuring up 
to their ideal; and the whole nation is 
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prepared to stand united as one man 
behind that plan. 

Before delving further into this 
question, however, a word should be 
said with regard to the raison d’étre 
of Japan’s armaments. Our armaments 
exist not as implements of attack or 
invasion of another country, but as a 
means of assuring the execution of 
our sound and unimpeachable policy 
of preserving the peace of the Far 
East. The fact that we wish to be 
freed from the disadvantageous re- 
strictions of the existing treaties does 
not, therefore, mean that we aspire to 
possess armaments superior to those 
of other powers. All we ask for and 
expect is that a fair balance of 
strength shall be maintained among 
the powers, and that no nation shall 
be able to menace another by reason 
of superior armaments. And it is our 
hope that this point will be thoroughly 
understood by the American public. 

We believe the American people will 
agree with us that a policy of mutual 
assistance and cooperation between 
the United States and Japan will ac- 
crue to the benefit of both peoples. 
One needs but to read the history of 
the United States to learn that, of the 
numerous figures who played promi- 
nent rdles in the upbuilding of the 
American Republic, men of the type 
of Washington and Lincoln, character- 
ized by seriousness of purpose, mag- 
nanimity and those fine qualities we 
associate with the term “gentleman,” 
have enjoyed the most lasting admira- 
tion and respect. We cannot but be- 
lieve, therefore, that the Americans of 
today, treasuring as they do the quali- 
ties of Washington and Lincoln, must 
be broadminded and magnanimous 
enough to listen to a statement of Ja- 
pan’s case with an open mind. 

To be sure, there are reported to 
be some among the American people 
who take the attitude that “since 
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Japan resorted to military action in 
Manchuria and Shanghai in violation 
of the Nine Power Pact, there can be 
no use of entering into another treaty 
with her.” Our answer to such people, 
as already stated, is that Japan, upon 
the outbreak of the Manchurian inci- 
dent, exercised her right of self-de- 
fense simply because there was no 
other course open to her. Surely no 
treaty, whatever its nature or pur- 
pose, would deny to a signatory power 
the right to defend itself under ex- 
tremely critical circumstances. 

Suffice it to say, so far as the Man- 
churian incident is concerned, that it 
is the firm conviction of our public 
that the course of action taken by Ja- 
pan was the only one by which the 
lives and interests of our nationals 
could be protected. And because we 
believe, in the light of past experience, 
that Japan has been second to no 
country in her faithfulness to treaty 
obligations, nothing strikes us as more 
unseemly and surprising than the ob- 
servation that it would be of no use 
for America to conclude a treaty with 
Japan. 

It has been brought to our attention 
that sundry rumors are afloat in 
America regarding Japan’s disarma- 
ment policy, and that critical views 
are being voiced over there by way 
of rebutting our rumored contentions. 
So it may not be amiss at this point 
to undertake an explanation of some 
of the points criticized in order to 
show what is the current opinion in 
Japan. 

The first of these is that “since 
there has been no change in the in- 
ternational situation geographically 
since the conclusion of the Washing- 
ton and London treaties, there is no 
justifiable reason for the contention 
that the relative naval strength of the 
powers concerned as fixed by those 
treaties should be revised.” But that 
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argument loses sight of the fact 
that geographical situation is not a 
factor wholly independent of numer- 
ous other considerations. So, we con- 
tend, the improvements made in naval 
vessels and other weapons as well as 
the changes that have taken place in 
international relations have brought 
about changes in the geographical sit- 
uation. And to prove the soundness of 
this view, we think it is sufficient to 
cite the porular belief that the world 
has diminished in size as a result of 
the development of the means of com- 
munication and transportation. 

The second argument is that “since 
the United States and Great Britain 
are geographically too far removed 
from Japan to be able to attack the 
latter, the existing ratio is adequate.” 
But what of the factor of mobility of 
naval power? Fleets can be and are 
freely moved from any spot to another 
on the seven seas, as Russia demon- 
strated so clearly some thirty years 
ago when she brought her Baltic fleet 
all the way into Oriental waters to 
reinforce her Pacific fleet against our 
forces. So the advantages or disad- 
vantages of attack and defense depend 
in no way on the distance between 
countries; the determining factor is 
the relative strength of their arma- 
ments. 

The third argument that has been 
advanced in criticism of Japan’s dis- 
armament stand is that “since Japan 
has one of the strongest armies in the 
world in addition to her navy, a de- 
feat in naval engagement would not 
necessarily be fatal to her because her 
superior army would be able to crush 
the enemy if a landing should be at- 
tempted.” But even the layman must 
know that in every country the army 
and the navy have their respective 
and separate functions to perform in 
national defense, and that it is only 
through the cooperation of the two 
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forces that the defenses of the nation 
can be secured. This applies more for- 
cibly to Japan than to any other coun- 
try, for we face on the Asiatic con- 
tinent one of the strongest armies in 
the world, and on the other side, 
across the ocean, the world’s most 
powerful navy. To Americans, living 
as they do in a country completely 
self-sufficient in the supply of natural 
resources, the argument that Japan 
could use her army to crush the enemy 
in the event of a defeat at sea may 
appear reasonable enough. To us, how- 
ever, living in a country completely 
surrounded by water, the maintenance 
of our sea lanes is the essential con- 
dition of our national existence. If we 
are defeated in a naval engagement, 
how can our sea lanes be maintained? 
Hence the thought so strongly preva- 
lent in Japan today that under no cir- 
cumstances can we afford to suffer 
defeat on the sea. 

Fourthly, it has been said that 
“since the remotest of Japan’s island 
possessions as well as of the mandated 
islands in the South Seas is not more 
than 2,500 miles away from the home 
country, she would have a far smaller 
area to defend in case of war than 
would either the United States or 
Great Britain; and when the short- 
ness of her coastline is also taken into 
consideration, it is obvious that the 
size of the naval force which Japan 
will need and the tactical difficulties 
which she will encounter should be 
greatly diminished.” Naval strength 
is, of its very nature, a quantity that 
can be measured only in relation to 
the navies of other countries; it is not 
an absolute quantity computable upon 
such basis as the length of coastline 
or the distance between the home land 
and its island possessions. What we 
need to consider is the total force 
which, in its relation to other forces, 
will be adequate to guarantee the 
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safety of the country. It would indeed 
be difficult, for instance, to consider 
the coast defense force of a country 
independent of that total force. 

Fifthly, it has been argued that 
“Japan has already completed con- 
struction almost up to the treaty limit 
while America and England are still 
far below their limits, so that the 
actual ratio obtaining today is some- 
thing better than 5:5:3 for Japan.” 
It is true that Japan is hastening con- 
struction so as to bring her navy up 
to full treaty strength. She is doing 
so, however, only because of the con- 
viction that with anything less than 
that strength, security of her national 
defense is absolutely unattainable. 
And if, on the other hand, the Amer- 
ican Navy today is below the treaty 
limit, might it not be said that Amer- 
ica has refrained from carrying out 
the naval construction allowed her by 
the two existing treaties simply be- 
cause she saw no need for anything 
beyond what she already possessed? 

The sixth argument is that “there 
is no need of revising the existing 
ratios because the menace to Japan 
has been reduced by the independence 
of the Philippine Islands.” But in the 
opinion of the Japanese people the 
question of Philippine independence is 
a purely domestic problem of the 
United States and has nothing what- 
soever to do with the question of 
naval disarmament. Consequently, the 
fact that the Philippines may gain 
their independence would not reduce 
in the slightest degree the menace 
which we would feel so long as Amer- 
ica remains in possession of her su- 
perior fleet. 

The last argument to which we 
would refer is the one to the effect 
that “if the existing treaties are to 
be revised, the restrictions on fortifi- 
cations in the Pacific must be abol- 
ished.” According to the late Admiral 
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Mahan, however, the things to be 
feared are not fortifications and 
bases, but the fleets which operate 
under their protection. And the sound- 
ness of that view is understood by the 
Japanese people. In any case, we rest 
assured that, however much land 
batteries may be increased and naval 
bases expanded, such batteries and 
bases will never come steaming into 
our adjacent waters for a direct at- 
tack upon our defenses. Unfortunately 
for us, however, we do not enjoy the 
same immunity from the fleets that 
operate under the protection of those 
batteries and bases. So what concerns 
us most is the relationship between 
those fleets and ours; we are anxious 
that the balance between them should 
be such that neither will be able to 
menace the other. To put it in other 
words, the Japanese people have not 
the slightest intention of considering 
the question of restrictions on fortifi- 
cations as a quid pro quo for the 
maintenance of the existing treaties in 
their present form. 

The foregoing paragraphs, we be- 
lieve, have covered the principal points 
relating to the armament question. 
But a further word would seem to be 
called for by the present tendency in 
America to attach great importance 
to her markets in the Orient, exclu- 
sive of Japan, for some of the reports 
coming from America would lead us 
to believe that she is even forgetting 
the fact that Japan is her best cus- 
tomer in the Orient. Even granting 
that the facts justify America’s atti- 
tude toward her Oriental markets, it 
must be borne in mind that the main- 
tenance of peace is the first prerequi- 
site to the development of interna- 
tional trade. How to maintain peace 
in. the Orient, then, becomes the cru- 
cial problem. The Japanese are by no 
means opposed to the open door policy. 
But they do realize that to maintain 
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that policy there must be peace, for 
in the absence of peaceful conditions 
purchasing power is greatly weakened 
and the open door would become mean- 
ingless. What country, then, is to ad- 
dress itself to this essential task of 
maintaining peace in the Orient? 

It must not be overlooked that there 
are active in the Orient at present nu- 
merous baneful forces retarding the 
advancement of civilization and detri- 
mental to the muintenance of order. It 
is easy enough to talk of peace, but 
the task of maintaining that peace is 
beset with tremendous difficulties. It 
is a task calling for a strong navy 
as well as a powerful army. In the 
performance of this task Japan has 
made tremendous sacrifices during the 
past ten years and more; and yet we 
have accomplished but a part of our 
mission. It is the firm conviction of 
the Japanese people today that it 
would be impossible for any country 
other than Japan to fulfill this mis- 
sion successfully; and this fact, we 
believe, will be readily admitted by 
other nationals who have any under- 
standing of conditions in the Far East. 

President Theodore Roosevelt once 
said: “A country, in order to wage war 
successfully in Manchuria, must pos- 
seSs an army as strong as that of Ger- 
many and a navy as strong as that of 
Britain.” This wise observation goes 
directly to support what has just been 
said regarding Japan’s mission. And 
the fact becomes even more obvious 
when the likelihood of some strong 
country other than Japan, far removed 
from the Orient, maintaining in this 
region a permanent garrison of ten or 
even fifteen army divisions is consid- 
ered. Surely, if the American people, 
with their characteristic intelligence, 
would but give thought to this fact, 
Japan’s position must at once become 
comprehensible. So far as the Japanese 
people are concerned, the fact that they 
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alone are performing the task of main- 
taining peace in the Orient does not 
mean that they have any intention of 
closing the doors of the Orient to 
other nationals. Indeed, nothing is fur- 
ther from their thought. 

Moreover, the opinion seems to be 
prevalent abroad that Japan is now 
dominated by a group of reactionaries 
and that the time will come, sooner 
or later, when the liberals will regain 
their former strength and position. To 
that observation we would reply that 
nothing could be wider of the mark, 
for the public sentiment prevailing in 
Japan today reflects the opinion of a 
preponderant majority of our popula- 
tion; and what is thought in some 
quarters to have been the period of 
ascendency of liberalism in our coun- 
try was the period during which the 
Japanese people as a whole maintained 
the policy of watchful waiting. But 
the experiences of the last ten years 
have convinced us that that policy 
does not further the cause of peace in 
the Orient. More than ten years of 
patience and passivity having proved 
of no avail, we have come to believe 
seriously and with all sincerity that 
to take the initiative in fostering har- 
mony and cooperation among the 
races of the Orient is the national 
destiny and mission of Japan, which 
is calculated to contribute to the pro- 
motion of the welfare of mankind 
throughout the world. 

Finally, as regards the question of 
a race in naval construction, the Japa- 
nese people are of course aware of 
its serious implications and would not 
for a moment think of provoking such 
a race by their own action. But it must 
be said that, much as we dread the 
very thought of an armament race 
with other powers, the need for guar- 
anteeing our national security is of 
such overwhelmingly greater impor- 
tance in our eyes that if such a race 
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is forced upon us through the refusal 
of the other powers to listen to our 
contentions, the Japanese people 
would be prepared to take up the chal- 
lenge. Their minds being made up on 
this point, neither the threat of an ar- 
mament race nor the thought of its 
dire consequences to the nation could 
possibly shake them. 

As to what plan the Japanese Gov- 
ernment will formulate to cope with 
the disarmament situation, the writer 
is of course in no position to know 
at this early date. But it may be said 
with confidence that no plan will sat- 
isfy our people unless the following 
points are incorporated therein: 

1. Early removal of the disadvan- 
tageous restrictions of the existing 
treaties. 

2. Abolition of discriminatory ra- 
tios. 

3. Guarantee of national security. 

4. Acquisition of autonomy in na- 
tional defense. 

5. The realization of a logical dis- 
armament régime through voluntary 
reductions on the part of powers now 
most highly armed under the existing 
treaties, and the fostering of a situa- 
tion in which no nation will be able 
to menace another. 

What Japan is demanding, in the 
last analysis, is absolute equality in 
the right of national existence. And 
all we ask to that end is that the pow- 
ers now most strongly armed should 
carry out reductions of their own ac- 
cord so that all the nations concerned 
may enjoy an unperturbed sense of se- 
curity. That is the reason for our con- 
fident belief that the acceptance of 
the Japanese proposal, when it shall 
be presented, by the other powers will 
enable all the nations concerned to 
feel secure as to their national de- 
fense and will conduce to economy of 
naval expenditure and the furtherance 
of the cause of world peace. 





Inflation: Promise or Peril? 


By ALZADA COMSTOCK* 


years ago, when Bryan with the 
use of one undying phrase, “the cross 
of gold,” split the electorate into two 
opposing camps, have the people of 
the United States been as alive to 
monetary issues as they are today. 
Then the question was simple: to coin 
silver freely or not to coin it. Now we 
are encompassed by hosts of witnesses 
—inflationists, devaluationists, man- 
aged currency exponents, gold price 
men, sound money men—all shouting 
together, but speaking few words that 
will live. 

Much of the shouting is useless 
now, for that which is done cannot 
easily be undone. Gold has been cut 
away from the dollar. Silver, to which 
all has been forgiven, may now come 
home. The government has borrowed 
money here, there and everywhere, 
and with it tirelessly primed the stub- 
born pump. Suddenly the issues have 
cleared again, dividing sharply one 
from the other. Has it been a failure, 
this experimenting, and all for noth- 
ing? Are the President’s advisers 
like the warriors in Shaemas O’Sheel’s 
poem, who “went to battle forth, but 
always fell”? Or is recovery through 
further inflation just around the cor- 
ner? 

It is a long story, that of the ad- 
ministration’s persistent efforts to 
bring back prosperity through the 
manipulation of currency and credit. 
The beginning is in the confused first 
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days after the President took the oath 
of office, when the bank holiday tied 
up the nation’s business, frightened 
an already nervous public and made 
it necessary to prohibit hoarding gold 
or sending it out of the country. Be- 
fore we—or the foreign exchange 
markets—really comprehended what 
was happening, the gold embargo was 
made permanent. The new monetary 
era had begun. 

There followed a short breathing 
space in which the public began to 
learn by what manner of theory the 
new policies were to be directed. The 
first definite statement of the Presi- 
dent’s plans for raising prices came 
in a radio address on May 7, 1933, in 
which he said: “The administration 
has the definite objective of raising 
commodity prices to such an extent 
that those who have borrowed money 
will, on the average, be able to repay 
that money in the same kind of dollar 
which they borrowed.” This was a defi- 
nite promise of relief to the harassed 
debtor class of the United States— 
people who, if able to pay their debts 
at all, were paying back in purchas- 
ing power much more than they had 
received when they borrowed. 

At once the first sign of a rift in 
public opinion appeared, a rift which 
was to widen, deepen and extend 
in many directions in the following 
months. Deflationists— those tough- 
minded people who object to currency 
tinkering and think we should climb 
back from the bottom under our own 
steam—tried somewhat tentatively to 
argue that nobody tried to help the 
creditor in those years when he was 
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being paid back considerably less than 
he had lent. But nobody loves a credi- 
tor, and these voices were lost in the 
first din of approval. 

Soon the formula for recovery 
through price-control became more 
definite. The President began to re- 
iterate his twofold purpose of restor- 
ing commodity price levels and then, 
when the “appropriate” price levels 
were reached, of stabilizing them. 
The public at once made up its mind 
that the prices of 1926 were “appro- 
priate,” and to that conviction it has 
clung, although as far as is known 
the President has never specifically 
committed himself to those figures. 
To this day the Committee for the 
Nation, fervent and voluble exponents 
of the recovery-through-price-control 
plan, are asking for further manipu- 
lations of the gold price so that the 
magic level of 1926 may be reached. 

Next came a moment of swift deci- 
sion. When the World Economic Con- 
ference met in London in June and 
July, 1933, Great Britain had been off 
gold for nearly two years, and during 
that time she had succeeded in keep- 
ing the pound satisfactorily low in 
relation to the dollar. But now the 
United States was also beginning to 
depreciate its currency. The confer- 
ence seemed to offer a good oppor- 
tunity to Great Britain and the rest 
of the sterling area, and to the gold 
standard countries as well, to stop the 
dollar. before it had gone very far by 
getting the United States to sign a 
currency stabilization agreement. ‘‘ At 
London the United States was asked, 
in effect, to stabilize the dollar at the 
bottom of extreme deflation,’ says 
Lionel Edie in Dollars, speaking from 
an admirable comprehension of the 
issues if not with the usual diplomatic 
circumlocutions. ‘“‘The lesson of this 
episode was that the American Gov- 
ernment could not trust the British 
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Equalization Fund or the Bank of 
England to manage its dollar.” 

On July 3 the President sent the 
conference a message—read by the 
world, by a significant coincidence, on 
Independence Day—to the effect that 
American price-raising aims must 
come first and no stabilization ar- 
rangement must interfere with them. 
“The United States seeks the kind of 
dollar which a generation hence will 
have the same purchasing and debt- 
paying power as the dollar value we 
hope to attain in the near future,” he 
wrote. “That objective means more to 
the good of other nations than a fixed 
ratio for a month or two in terms of 
the pound or franc.” With the receipt 
of this statement the sterling coun- 
tries and the gold bloc, somewhat 
startled, gave up hope of stabilizing 
the dollar at the low point of defla- 
tion, and the President remained free 
to work out internal price-raising de- 
vices. 

It was now the turn of theory in 
good earnest. George F. Warren, Pro- 
fessor of Farm Management at Cor- 
nell University, joint author with Pro- 
fessor Frank A. Pearson of Prices, 
and soon to be the object of the fierce 
support and bitter vituperation that 
still divide the monetary camps, en- 
tered the field as adviser to the Presi- 
dent and a guiding force in American 
currency policy. Professor Warren be- 
lieves that price increases and hence, 
presumably, prosperity, are easy to 
achieve. “It is very easy to raise the 
price level by the expansion of the 
currency,” say Warren and Pearson 
on page 371 of Prices. There is no need 
of bothering with the paper element in 
currency, however, for “there is no 
way of printing paper money that will 
make it possible materially to change 
the relative values of gold and com- 
modities.”” Only one simple action need 
be taken: “By reducing the weight of 
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gold in the dollar, any desired price 
level can be established.” 

It must have heartened the admin- 
istration greatly to learn that it was 
all so easy. “Any desired price level 
can be established!” The government 
plunged in. On Oct. 25, 1933, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation be- 
gan to buy gold at $31.36 an ounce, a 
figure slightly above the world price. 
The policy was continued, with succes- 
sive slight increases in price, until on 
Jan. 30, 1934, the announcement was 
made that the United States would at 
once return to gold, with the gold con- 
tent of the new dollar 59.06 per cent 
of the gold in the old doliar. Thus 
simply was the dollar devalued and a 
money profit made for the Treasury 
of nearly $3,000,000,000 by the new 
valuation of the former gold reserve. 

Since then the battle of words be- 
tween the recovery-through-price-con- 
trol exponents and the pessimists has 
been in full swing. Bankers, profes- 
sors, Wall Street men, business men, 
bright specialists with hunches—all 
are speaking their minds, and each 
group seems to be split right down 
through the middle. One part argues 
that, try as hard as you may to juggle 
prices, you cannot make a man branch 
out in business as long as you keep 
him nervous about what will happen 
to his markets and his property next 
month. The other side maintains that 
the system is infallible, but that 
miracles must not be expected in a 
day. The process of price-raising takes 
time. 

Figures used by both sides make 
the confusion worse. The gold price 
men claim that the statistics show 
that the infallible system is already 
producing results. “We have had a 
rise in prices of basic commodities 
about equal to the increase in the price 
of gold,’’ reported Professor Pearson, 
Professor Warren’s colleague, in a 
paper before the Academy of Political 
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Science in April, 1934. “Why do we 
now have 12 and 14 cent cotton in- 
stead of 6 cent cotton, as in February, 
1933?” asked Senator Thomas of Ok- 
lahoma in a radio address in August, 
1934. “The value of gold has changed 
but slightly. The real value of cotton 
has changed little. But we have 
changed the amount of gold we call a 
dollar. We have made more dollars— 
35 instead of 20—out of each ounce of 
gold.” 

Pessimists fling back protests. Why, 
they ask, if the price program is such 
a success, is the proportion of unem- 
ployment in the durable goods and 
construction industries higher than in 
any other large group? Why, in such 
comparative studies of industrial pro- 
duction as that in the League of Na- 
tions Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 
for August, 1934, is the United States 
almost a tail-ender, with 77.5 per cent 
of 1928 production, while Great Brit- 
ain has 103, Germany 89, Canada 81, 
and even France 78? 

Gold price theorists reply somewhat 
inconsequently that such observations 
represent a common misunderstand- 
ing. Retail prices, together with many 
other indices of the kind, always rise 
more slowly than wholesale prices. 
Just a little longer, and retail prices 
and the other figures which the critics 
are watching will begin to catch up 
with basic commodities. To this the 
pessimists return the protest that 
price increases are not an absolute 
guarantee of a corresponding improve- 
ment in the volume of business activ- 
ity. What this country needs is a de- 
gree of confidence which will produce 
a demand for durable goods. 

The price-raising policy of the ad- 
ministration has not in fact been given 
a fair chance on account of the paral- 
lel operation of the National Recov- 
ery Administration and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 
Paradoxical as that observation may 
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seem, it is justified from the price- 
theory side by the interference with 
price trends which has been involved. 
In the camp of the critics the uncer- 
tainties of the administration’s eco- 
nomic program serve as an explana- 
tion of the failure of business confi- 
dence to revive. 

It is still too early for an appraisal 
of the full influences of these two 
branches of the whole recovery pro- 
gram. It is sufficient to indicate here 
that they were directed toward the 
attainment of a better social order, 
while the price-raising devices rested 
on the assumption of a return to the 
conditions that existed before the de- 
pression. The President was undoubt- 
edly animated, in pushing through 
the new industria! and agricultural 
regulations, by a desire to effect a 
gradual redistribution of income for 
the sake of the temporarily handi- 
capped and permanently impover- 


ished classes in the population. Indus- 
trial workers were to be assured a 
fair and regular share of the product. 
Farmers were to see their prices 
brought more in line with factory 


prices. Handicapped business men 
were to be freed from cutthroat com- 
petition and wild price fluctuations. 
Without going into the disputed 
questions of whether these aims have 
been to any considerable extent ac- 
complished or whether they are funda- 
mentally consistent with the Ameri- 
can political and social philosophy, it 
can be admitted that humanitarian 
aims and mathematical formulas make 
bad bedfellows. All in all, the attempt 
to combine them has given much com- 
fort to the anti-Warrenites, who have 
maintained all along that whatever 
the price of gold may be, the more 
energetic manufacturers and traders, 
those upon whom the country is de- 
pending to buy up their share of dur- 
able goods and start things moving, 
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cannot be made to expand their opera- 
tions while they are uncertain about 
business costs, profits, and even prop- 
erty itself. 

Hard upon these experiments came 
the administration’s new silver policy. 
The Silver Purchase Act of June 19, 
1934, the nationalization order of Aug. 
9, and the announcement of Aug. 11 
that the government was about to is- 
sue silver certificates against the sil- 
ver stocks already in the Treasury, 
have combined to give silver a posi- 
tion in the currency system that is 
evoking prophecies of further infla- 
tion. 

Although the elevation of silver 
was probably decided upon for polit- 
ical reasons, its more important reper- 
cussions are in the monetary field. 
Since the government is allowed to 
increase its hoidings of silver up to 
25 per cent of the total metallic re- 
serve, or to the amount of about 
$2,000,000,000—an achievement which 
would require large purchases of for- 
eign silver—the resulting theoretical 
expansion in deposit currency is 
$20,000,000,000, a figure which gives 
some justification for the alarms 
which are going round. Furthermore, 
the impossibility of settling foreign 
balances in silver might create a prob- 
lem if another prolonged period of 
capital exports should occur. Silver 
could not be acquired from abroad 
without a considerable export of gold, 
and the gold reserve of the country 
would be correspondingly depleted. 

Since no one knows what the gov- 
ernment’s actual practice with respect 
to silver is to be, all this is in the 
realm of speculation for the moment. 
Critics of the official monetary policy 
maintain, however, and with some jus- 
tice, that still one more factor has 
been added to those which undermine 
confidence in future business stability 
and the integrity of government credit. 
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Not content with monetary and so- 
cial novelties, the government has also 
been priming the pump in an old-fash- 
ioned way—spending money freely for 
public works as well as for relief. 
“The most riotous spending in the 
history of the nation” is the Repub- 
lican National Committee’s way of de- 
scribing it. The figures are in fact 
imposing. In the first year and a half 
after it took office the present admin- 
istration spent about $10,000,000,000, 
of which about $4,000,000,000 came 
from the budget and the rest from 
public loans. As a result the national 
debt has risen well above its post-war 
peak to more than $27,000,000,000. 
The funds, borrowed from individuals, 
corporations and commercial banks, 
have been spent on unemployment re- 
lief, public works, civil works, conser- 
vation and relief to farm owners and 
other debtor groups. The Winter of 
1934-35 promises bigger unemploy- 
ment relief bills and further calls for 
drought relief. 

Even on this policy the opinion of 
the country is divided. The only point 
upon which there is agreement is the 
simple fact that, come what may in 
the line of paying the piper, a large 
sum of money has been put into circu- 
lation in this country in such a man- 
ner that it is bound to flow through 
the hands of people all down the line 
of production and trade, from durable 
goods manufacturers to retail stores. 
Bankers at once object that much of 
it is business which is properly theirs, 
but which has been taken over by the 
government, leaving the banks little 
to do but twiddle their thumbs. Has 
not the banking system, the pivot 
of returning confidence, been perma- 
nently handicapped? And what of the 
seriously unbalanced budget and the 
mounting national debt? Does not 
their very existence do more harm by 
undermining faith in the future se- 
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curity of the country than the actual 
spending does good? Must not cumu- 
lative monetary inflation be the in- 
evitable result? 

People who remember the circum- 
stances in which the disastrous post- 
war European inflations started are 
uncomfortably aware that the germs 
of such an epidemic are present in 
the United States. A budget deficit is 
always the point at which the infla- 
tion spiral originates. A government 
unable for one reason or another to 
meet expenses to which it has com- 
mitted itself, such as post-war recon- 
struction work, begins to borrow be- 
yond the limits formerly considered 
wise, with the result that the budget, 
burdened with an ever-increasing load 
of interest charges, is thrown more 
and more out of baiance. The situa- 
tion is disquieting, but as long as the 
government can borrow the process 
can go on. Eventually, however, the 
public will no longer buy bonds, partly 
because the domestic market is sati- 
ated, but largely because the budget 
deficit, increasing month by month, 
has filled the investors’ hearts with 
fear that neither the interest nor the 
principal can ever be paid. 

The day comes—a day which the 
United States Treasury has not yet 
faced—when the government can no 
longer borrow. There is now only 
one possibility. Paper money must be 
printed in rapidly increasing quanti- 
ties to pay the government’s bills. 
Now the spiral widens. Prices rise 
rapidly and the size of the govern- 
ment’s current expenses increases pro- 
portionately. But the revenues, coming 
in from taxes on incomes at last year’s 
low rates or death duties at the prices 
of two or three years ago, are now 
only a pitifully small figure in the 
inflated budget. The crash comes soon, 
but before it comes the wage-earning 
classes and the funded-income classes 
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will have been close to starvation, as 
the Americans who subscribed so gen- 
erously to the support of the German 
and Austrian populations, in their in- 
flation periods, will long remember. 

Perhaps it is only a nightmare. 
Perhaps nothing of the kind can 
happen to the ever-fortunate United 
States. 

A glance at the actual resources of 
the banks at the present time reveals 
a curious situation; one which, accord- 
ing to the point of view, holds either 
the promise of recovery or the threat 
of exposure of one of the govern- 
ment’s serious mistakes. The Federal 
Reserve member banks alone are load- 
ed up with about $2,000,000,000 in ex- 
cess reserves, with which, if they 
chose—or so it would seem—they 
could finance about $20,000,000,000 of 
loans and investments and expedite 
recovery accordingly. Why do they 
not choose to do so? 

Something has gone wrong with the 
formula. The theories of the govern- 
ment’s monetary advisers include, ap- 
parently, the widely held doctrine 
that if money is poured into the 
banks, sooner or later it will be lent 
again, and will thus expand and get 
about in the form of check currency, 
no matter how gloomy people may be 
about the future. Given a fair chance, 
excess bank reserves ought to multi- 
ply themselves by ten as they pass 
into circulation as deposit currency. 
Think what $20,000,000,000 worth of 
business could do for this country! 

The reserves themselves are respec- 
table enough. They have appeared 
chiefly as a result of new gold imports 
and Treasury spending of gold certifi- 
cates, and thus seem to be fairly per- 
manent. The trouble is on the lending 
side. But even there it is not enough 
to say that the banks, having had 
their fingers burned once, are now so 
wary about the fire that they do not 
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wish to lend. Bankers, buttonholed 
and forced to explain, ask: “Lend 
where?” A good part of the market 
has vanished, now that the govern- 
ment has agricultural loans out to 
about $3,000,000,000—not all of it of 
a banking character, to be sure—and 
sizable loans in other directions. And 
the banks see the remaining risks as 
increasing rather than diminishing. 
Municipalities with growing relief 
rolls are losing their credit standing, 
railroads are in a far from healthy 
condition, and the list of shaky indus- 
trials and public utilities is discourag- 
ing. To make confusion worse con- 
founded, the government keeps on 
saying to the banks, “You must lend!” 

One of the somewhat masochistic 
pursuits of that large group of bank- 
ers and economists who remain outside 
the brain trust in person and in spirit 
is figuring the theoretical maximum of 
inflation on the basis of the existing 
monetary and credit situation. Profes- 
sor Frederick Bradford’s estimate, in 
his recently published pamphlet, 
Monetary Developments Since 1932, 
is $150,000,000,000. Check currency 
based on the excess reserves and prof- 
it from the devaluation of the dollar 
would account for $80,000,000,000 of 
this and $70,000,000,000 would be 
based on silver, silver certificates and 
other elements in the existing system. 
It is not clear whether or not Profes- 
sor Bradford has included in his esti- 
mate alternative uses of the gold prof- 
it and the metals in the gold-silver 
ratio, but that is immaterial, for Pro- 
fessor Bradford believes that the theo- 
retical maximum will not be reached 
unless gold exports are forbidden and 
the reserve requirements changed. 
Long before the heights of credit ex- 
pansion are attained, prices will rise 
and the increased demand for money 
combined with the loss of gold to for- 
eign countries will reduce reserves 
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and bring the expansion to an end. 

Many responsible and well-informed 
people in the United States are in- 
tensely alarmed about the imminent 
possibility of inflation. “There are de- 
veloping today conditions and move- 
ments which point definitely toward 
dangerous inflation and to the further 
mutilation of our currency system in 
the near future,” says the Economists 
National Committee on Monetary Pol- 
icy in an appeal issued in October. 
The Cleveland Trust Company’s Sep- 
tember Bulletin declares that “the 
most bitter opponents of inflation are 
those peoples in other countries that 
have had recent personal experience 
with it. In near unanimity they join 
in agreeing that their inflations ended 
in failure.” 

On the other hand, experts in good 
repute can be found who maintain 
that the inflation immediately at hand 
for the United States is desirable, ef- 
fective and controllable. Their spir- 
itual heritage comes, apparently, from 
J. M. Keynes, who tried vainly to con- 
vince his own country in the Spring 
of 1933, through the columns of the 
London Times, that “the means to 
prosperity” (the title of the articles) 
lay in expanded government borrow- 
ing and extensive expenditure for 
public works. Do not make the mis- 
take of assuming, said Mr. Keynes, 
that the “primary expenditure” on 
behalf of the unemployed man and 
the “primary employment” thereby 
given are the whole story. The first 
expenditure sets up a series of 
repercussions, further purchases and 
further transactions, which give a 
“multiplier” of something like two for 
Great Britain and slightly more for 
the United States. And, he added, do 
not forget that you need cheap money. 

Transferred to the American situa- 
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tion in the late Autumn of 1934, these 
arguments give a measure of hope. 
To the optimists they suggest that 
the government’s program, more con- 
sistent than its critics believe, is 
about to bear fruit. Public expendi- 
ture, which has unfortunately slowed 
down a little in recent weeks, must 
certainly rise again as Winter ap- 
proaches. The “multipliers” will be- 
gin to act and industry will respond 
with turning wheels and smoking 
chimneys. Cheap money will at last 
begin its work and will play its own 
part in stimulating borrowing, con- 
struction, manufacture and thus gen- 
eral industrial and commercial activ- 
ity. When the desired price level is 
reached it can be held and inflation 
checked by the established machinery 
of currency and credit control. 

The optimists have further enjoy- 
able moments when they turn upon 
the critics of the official policy and 
point out that those critics maintain 
in one and the same breath that the 
government program will produce no 
results and that it will produce so 
great results that it can never be 
stopped. Also, in one and the same 
breath, the sound-money men oppose 
currency inflation and advocate credit 
inflation. 

Meanwhile, the common man is ask- 
ing for results, not arguments and 
recriminations. As he looks over the 
Autumn reports on business activity, 
he sees certain signs of upturn. In a 
confusion characteristic of the Amer- 
ican people today, he asks himself 
whether the revival, the beginnings 
of which he desires and perceives, can 
stop short of a disastrous boom which 
holds within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction. To him who can answer 
correctly will be given peace of spirit 
as weil as great material gain. 





League Gains From Russia 


By ALLAN NEVINS 


into the League of Nations, as 
formally consummated on Sept. 18, 
1934, is a great historic event. Ever 
since the founding of the League, six- 
teen years ago, the chief objection to 
its claim to represent the opinion of 
the entire civilized world has been the 
absence from its councils of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
Now half of this objection is canceled. 

It is unfortunately true that Ger- 
many and Japan are no longer to be 
found at Geneva. But they withdrew 
for reasons entirely discreditable to 
themselves and wholly creditable to 
the League. Of all the nations which 
today may be regarded as firm friends 
of peace, two only—the United States 
and Brazil—are absent from this 
great world council. 

The adherence of Russia is a re- 
markable tribute to the vitality and 
value of the League. For years Soviet 
statesmen spewed forth their hatred 
and contempt for it, but circum- 
stances have at last brought their 
government within its gates and have 
compelled M. Litvinov to pay homage 
to it as an organization whose work 
may well prove “of incalculable ad- 
vantage to humanity.” 

The circumstances of Russia’s ad- 
mission give it a remarkably dramatic 
character. Two years ago the idea of 
her entrance would have been thought 
preposterous; even a year ago it 
would have been pronounced impos- 
sible. But now Russia joins under the 
sponsorship of France, the very na- 
tion that for years after the war 
urged the rest of Europe to form a 
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cordon sanitaire that would shut off 
the Soviet realm like a plague-in- 
fected area. French sentiment has 
strikingly changed since the days 
even of Briand’s plan for a “United 
States of Europe,” which appealed to 
many Frenchmen as a possible league 
of capitalistic nations against Soviet 
Russia. 

The Soviet Union enters likewise 
with the cordial good will of Italy, 
whose gevernment is the diametrical 
opposite of Russia’s, and of Great 
Britain, whose present Ministry is 
composed mainly of Conservatives, 
who feel a traditional hostility to any 
association with Communists. Even 
Poland, long so fearful of her huge 
neighbor, was ready to welcome her. 

Two basic sets of facts have made 
this striking event possible. One is 
the great change which has taken 
place during the past two years in 
Russia itself—the same change which 
made feasible the American recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government in 1933. 
The main impediment to Russian en- 
trance into the League, as into Ameri- 
can confidence, was always. the 
doctrine of world revolution preached 
by the Comintern (Third Interna- 
tional) and accepted by the Russian 
Communist party. Just after the 
World War the nations of Western 
Europe looked forward to the day 
when counter-revolutionary forces, 
which they fomented and aided, might 
win control of Moscow; the Soviet 
leaders looked forward equally to the 
day when revolutionary forces might 
triumph in Warsaw, Berlin and Rome. 

The Western nations soon learned 
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better. Fully ten years ago British 
and French statesmen realized that 
the Soviet Government was in power 
to stay. But in Moscow there was 
still a long political struggle before 
the advocates of world revolution 
were overthrown and the doctrines of 
the Third International summarily set 
aside. 

In fact, the struggle in Russia be- 
tween those who demanded that the 
Soviet authorities continue to foster 
revolutionary movements in other 
lands and those who favored a peace- 
able foreign policy became most acute 
after Lenin’s death in 1924. It involved 
much theoretical argument: writers 
had been debating for years whether 
a Communist State could be main- 
tained singly in a capitalist world or 
not. It involved issues of practical 
world relations. So long as the ad- 
herents of Trotsky fought on fairly 
equal terms with those of Stalin and 
the controversy raged without deci- 
sion, the outside world found Russia 
untrustworthy. 

In the end Stalin won a decisive 
victory. Following the exile of Trot- 
sky, in 1929, supporters of the latter 
were silenced and his views discred- 
ited. There was no open renunciation 
of the Third International, but as 
Michael Florinsky has pointed out in 
his World Revolution and the U. 8. 
8S. R., “it has suffered a complete 
eclipse.” Russian leaders at last rec- 
ognized that the Communist strategy 
was radically inappropriate to the so- 
cial and political system of Western 
Europe, and that it was useless to try 
to apply it. They equally recognized 
that in both trade and diplomacy they 
needed the friendship of the West. 

Without formal abandonment of the 
tenet of world-wide revolution, the 
Soviet authorities have turned their 
back on it as helpless and embarass- 
ing. Even their sentimental attach- 
ment to it has waned. This position, 
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long ago comprehended by such able 
press observers as Walter Duranty, 
has now been recognized by the chief 
governments of the world. 

Russia has of late given many 
proofs of her distinct attachment to 
peace. At the various meetings of the 
World Disarmament Conference she 
has consistently taken the forefront 
with her proposals. She has stood 
almost alone in professing eagerness 
for complete disarmament, which 
would be decidedly safer for her than 
for most nations. She has acted vigor- 
ously to improve her relations with 
all the States around her, from Fin- 
land to Afghanistan. While other 
countries were signing vague treaties 
for the renunciation of war, Russia 
urged a clear definition of what con- 
stitutes “aggression.” In the Summer 
of 1933 she concluded the most ex- 
plicit “non-aggression” treaties with a 
long list of countries, including Po- 


land, the Little Entente, Turkey and 
the Baltic States. These treaties were 
much clearer-cut than the Kellogg 
Pact, and they have been taken at 
their face value by the Poles, Finns 
and others. 


The second set of forces which 
made Russia’s entrance inevitable was 
furnished by Germany and Japan. Un- 
questionably the man who did most 
to bring the Soviet Union to Geneva 
was Adolf Hitler. From the moment of 
his rise to power France began to look 
eastward for help. Meanwhile, his re- 
lentless persecution of Communists 
aroused a deep resentment in Russia. 
Even more important, his ill-concealed 
desire for territorial gains in the 
Baltic region and perhaps the Ukraine 
has made the Russian leaders indig- 
nant and apprehensive. 

There was a time years ago when 
Europe trembled for fear lest Ger- 
many and Russia, two outcast nations, 
might join hands and assert their 
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power together. But everything that 
Walter Rathenau, the great German 
industrialist and statesman, had ac- 
complished at Rapallo in 1922 to 
bring the two countries together, was 
undone in a few weeks by Hitler. The 
quarrel over disarmament enabled 
Russia to come forward openly last 
Spring as the friend and supporter of 
French policy. France naturally wel- 
comed her with open arms. 

While France has always been 
aware that Russia offers one of the 
greatest reservoirs of military man- 
power in the world, in the last two 
years she has discovered another fact 
of equal importance. This fact is 
Russia’s fast-growing effectiveness in 
the air. Not only is the present Soviet 
air-force one of the best in Europe; 
the Russian capacity for the manu- 
facture of airplanes is already greater 
than that of France or Great Britain, 
and nearly equal to Germany’s po- 


tential capacity. So far as there is a 
German threat today, it is the threat 
of air and chemical warfare. France 
realizes that the Russian air-force 
might well turn the scale. 

Even without her Far Eastern dif- 


ficulties, Russia would have been 
brought into the League by the Ger- 
man menace to European peace. But 
from the Russian point of view, Japan 
furnishes a second and clinching rea- 
son. Eventually, if not soon, another 
Russo-Japanese war seems all too like- 
ly. For more than a year the whole 
world has regarded it as probable. 
Russia can have no exaggerated be- 
lief in the capacity of the League to 
prevent it. But Soviet leaders may 
well hope that the League, if and 
when war occurs, can do much to re- 
strict it to the Far East. There is 
much evidence today of bitter want 
and rising discontent in Russia. A 
Far Eastern war would throw a heavy 
strain upon her resources and fin- 
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ances. Both in Tokyo and Berlin there 
has doubtless been much speculation 
whether the shock of a sudden con- 
flict might not bring about a Soviet 
collapse, or at any rate render Russia 
vulnerable to attacks from some new 
quarter. The dire possibilities of a 
simultaneous embroilment with Japan 
on the east and Germany on the west, 
perhaps accompanied by an artfully 
stimulated revolt in the Ukraine (for 
Hitler has already raised a Ukrainian 
as well as an Austrian legion), can 
hardly have failed to touch the Rus- 
sian imagination. No one knows just 
how far the understanding between 
Warsaw and Berlin may have gone 
beyond the text of the recently pub- 
lished treaty. In the circumstances, 
Russia must be grateful indeed for 
the prospect of League protection in 
her rear if she becomes engaged with 
Japan in frout. And France would 
unquestionably see that the League 
offered the fullest protection possible. 

While some opposition to Russia’s 
entry into the League was inevitable, 
the fact that it was so slight proved 
how eagerly most of the nations at 
Geneva welcomed her. Only four 
countries showed a strong antagonism 
in the Assembly debates, and only one 
took an embittered position. This was 
little Portugal, whose representative, 
Foreign Minister Caeiro da Matta, de- 
clared that the Soviet Union is op- 
posed to “the concepts that are the 
basis of our age-old civilization, and 
that constitute the very essence of 
our culture and our ethics.” In the 
background of his and the Belgian 
opposition obviously stood the Vati- 
can. The objections of Calvinist and 
ultrademocratic Switzerland were 
stated with pleasing moderation by M. 
Motta. Holland, while voting No, did 
so without any public statement of 
reasons. Dr. O. D. Skelton, Canadian 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
declared that while Canada was 
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strongly opposed to Soviet doctrines, 
she would support the admission of 
Russia in the interests of a new era 
in world history. 

In the end the resolution for en- 
trance passed by a vote of 38 to 3, 
Belgium and a few others not voting. 
Fear of Germany accounted for many 
of the favorable votes. But more were 
undoubtedly prompted by the primary 
consideration which Eamon de Valera 
set forth: the consideration that a na- 
tion with 165,000,000 people, and a 
territory three times the area of the 
rest of Europe, must add greatly to 
the power of the League and the value 
of all its undertakings. 

In some quarters friendly to the 
League it is objected that Russia’s 
admission converts it more than ever 
into a “chessboard.” Entering as the 
associate of France, some argue, she 
confirms the transformation of the 
League from a body which frowns 
upon groups and alliances into a body 
which fosters them. But this objection 
has little force. It is perfectly true 
that the League now presents the pos- 
sibility, though by no means the ac- 
tuality, of a great anti-Hitlerite coali- 
tion of nations. But, in view of the 
very real menace which Hitlerism has 
shown itself to be, the League would 
simply fail of its proper function if 
it did not offer this possibility! The 
European situation may at any time 
require united action to hold Nazi 
Germany in check and convince her 
of the wisdom of peace. So long as this 
is true, the League would be worth- 
less if its moral force—it has no 
other—could not be arrayed over- 
night against German rashness. Of 
course, whenever Germany or Japan is 
ready to re-enter the League, she will 
be received with open arms. 

The Reich is still in possession of a 
permanent seat on the Council, for 
her notice of secession does not take 
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full effect until next year. She could, 
if she wished, resume her powers 
there at once and exercise her veto 
upon any of the numerous courses of 
action which require unanimous con- 
sent. And in any event, a League 
which includes powers as jealous of 
each other as Italy and France, and 
which now has a total of sixty 
members in all, will not easily be 
made the football of any special alli- 
ance. 

The real danger to the League lies 
in special alliances formed quite out- 
side it. The Eastern Locarno scheme 
so vigorously urged by M. Barthou 
might, if Poland should decide to sup- 
port it and Germany continued to re- 
fuse, lead to such an alliance. It would 
forge an iron ring about Germany, 
pledging Russia, the Baltic States, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland to defend 
the Versailles settlement in Eastern 
Europe against any attempt whatever 
to alter it by force, even by covert 
and indirect warfare. 

There is great doubt if the Eastern 
Locarno would, without Germany, 
contribute to peace in Europe. There 
is still greater doubt whether its 
whole spirit is not in conflict with the 
League spirit. Thus far Warsaw as 
well as Berlin has turned a very cold 
shoulder to it. If France has really 
been making efforts to bribe Poland 
to support it, as her announced loan 
to the Bank of Poland indicates, she 
has thus far failed. The first Locarno 
showed that such regional agreements 
do not give the nations which sub- 
scribe to them a sense of security; a 
second Locarno which Germany en- 
tered rebelliously or not at all would 
be a dangerous source of friction. 

The next great gain for which the 
League may now hope is a decision by 
Germany, before her two years’ grace 
expires, to cancel her withdrawal. 
But she should not be dragooned back 
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to Geneva; she should be persuaded to 
go in a willing and helpful spirit. 
Whether that is possible depends first 
of all upon France. The German press 
has lately been declaring that a return 
of the Reich might be arranged if the 
Saar question were settled satisfac- 
torily and if Germany’s right to equal- 
ity of armaments were admitted. The 
Foreign Minister, Baron von Neurath, 
in his speech in Berlin just after Rus- 
sia’s entry into the League, empha- 
sized both these prerequisites to Ger- 
man action, and spoke also of “re- 
forms” in the covenant. Doubtless 
the Saar issue will be disposed of 
within a few months. 

On disarmament France will have 
to yield considerably before any agree- 
ment is possible. Since she has re- 
mained adamant under foreign and 
domestic pressure, the hopes for an 
early compromise are not bright. But 
the question will have to be settled 
some time, and there are two certain- 
ties about the ultimate settlement. 
One is that Germany’s theoretical 
right to arm as heavily as her neigh- 
bors will have to be admitted. The 
other is that no plan for the limitation 
and control of armaments can be put 
into effect until Germany is back in 
the League. 

Indeed, both Germany and Japan 
may soon think ruefully of the disad- 
vantages of being outside the door. 
There is a sting of truth in Stalin’s 
recent remark: “The fact that belli- 
cose nations with aggressive designs 
cannot stay in the League is one of 
the best proofs of its worth.” Both 
are placed at a moral disadvantage. 
They cannot but feel unhappily iso- 
lated. The United States has taken an 
increasingly friendly attitude toward 
the League, as is shown by its recent 
entry into the International Labor Or- 
ganization and its whole-hearted en- 
listment in the work of the Disarm- 
ament Conference. 
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Washington has undoubtedly been 
pleased by Russian adherence to the 
League. It means that additional pres- 
sure will be available against any dis- 
play of Japanese aggressiveness in 
the Far East; it means that if the 
United States ever again moves along 
the road on which Secretary Stimson 
took her in 1931-32, cooperation with 
Geneva may be much more effective. 
The risks of troublemaking are in- 
creased both in Eastern Asia and in 
Central Europe. As Japan and Ger- 
many become anxious to avoid the 
stigma of troublemakers, they may 
well move back toward the League. 


Meanwhile, the entrance of Russia 
into the League adds greatly to its 
dignity and effectiveness in three re- 
spects. It emphasizes the universality 
of the organization. For a time the 
League seemed to draw a line against 
certain outcast nations which had ex- 
cited the antagonism of their neigh- 
bors or whose place in the scale of 
civilization was regarded with conde- 
scension—Turkey, Mexico, Abyssinia, 
Russia. One by one they have come 
in. There are no barriers of race, cul- 
ture, geography or goverment; the 
League is a body in which democracy, 
fascism and communism all stand on 
equal footing. In this connection, it 
may be noted that Russia brings not 
merely 11,000,000 square miles and 
165,000,000 people to the League, but, 
as M. Litvinov pointed out, some two 
hundred different national groups 
speaking fifty different languages. 
She is a miniature League herself, 
and her peaceful organization of many 
varied peoples in itself shows the folly 
of an exaggerated nationalism. 


In the second place, the adherence 
of Russia adds to the League the one 
country which joins the two chief 
danger spots of the globe, Eastern 
Europe and Eastern Asia; and thus 
as a matter of practical execution of 
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the covenant will make it much easier 
for the Council to deal with any immi- 
nent threat of war in these spots. 
Nothing hampered the League so 
much in handling the Manchukuo af- 
fair as the fact that Russia and the 
United States were both outside it. 
Prompt and decisive action in the 
early stages of that crisis might have 
been far more effective with Japan 
than the tardy and hesitant steps ulti- 
mately taken; and such prompt action 
would have been possible had Russia 
been at Geneva. Finally, the adher- 
ence of Russia emphasizes, as we have 
indicated above, the sharp line be- 
tween those nations which desire 
peace and are unwilling to alter ex- 
isting arrangements except by pacific 
means, and those whose leaders have 
shown a different aim and spirit. 
The moral force which Russia can 
give to this differentiation may well 
prove the most important result of 
her entry. “Before the war,” wrote 
Eduard Benes in a review of the first 
decade of the League published in 
1932, “the foreign policy of all coun- 
tries was as a rule egoistic and self- 
centred. Even if on some special occa- 
sion a statesman showed that he was 
conscious of the solidarity of all man- 
kind, his action never progressed to 
the point of acquiring the form of 
general political organization. De- 
cisions of war and peace, and the free 
use of national forces, were considered 
* * * untouchable. The new policy, as 
formulated in the text of the cov- 
enant, demanded from_ signatory 
States that they should realize that 
none of them is alone in the world; 
that each forms a component part of 
the international commonwealth; that 
the particular interests of each must 
be brought into harmony with the in- 
terests of others; and finally that 
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there are certain moral and material 
interests common to all nations, and 
that to secure these each must resign 
certain of its sovereign rights.’’ The 
new policy cannot be fully realized 
until, through the slow processes of 
education, a new spirit arises in the 
world, and until a change in the prac- 
tices and traditions of each country 
makes good its signature to the cov- 
enant. But Russia joins those nations 
which count Geneva a rallying-point 
for all who believe in the international 
commonwealth. 

In some respects the League today 
falls tragically short of the organiza- 
tion envisioned in 1918 by Wilsonian 
liberalism. Its sphere is far more lim- 
ited than its most hopeful founders 
expected; its methods and purposes 
are too often those of real-politik and 
too seldom those of ideal politics. It is 
too much of Europe, too little of the 
whole world. 

Yet with all its faults the League 
has proved indispensable to humanity. 
Every nation of any importance on 
the globe, save the United States 
alone, has now at least made trial of 
its opportunities and benefits; every 
genuinely peace-loving nation save 
ourselves and Brazil is now giving it 
at least some measure of aid and loy- 
alty. Its potency for good is still 
enormous. Events may yet show, as 
Russia plainly hopes, that its mere 
name and influence will do much to 
avert conflict in the Far East, tur- 
moil in Central Europe, and other 
evils which have of late seemed more 
and more threatening. 

The entrance of Russia may yet 
prove a great turning-point in the 
fortunes of the League, its first step 
upward from the depression which it 
has of late years shared with almost 
every other institution on the planet. 





The Progressives Make a New Bid 


By E. FRANCIS BROWN 


MERICANS have for years been 
talking of the need for a new 
political party. But all the talk has led 
only to blasted hopes. Now, in the 
midst of economic crisis, out of wide- 
spread social unrest are emerging a 
few political groupings which may 
possibly go far. These originate in the 
Middle West and particularly in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 

The Progressive party of Wisconsin, 
though a mere infant when compared 
with Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor party, 
will bear watching if for no other rea- 
son than its intimate relationship with 
the La Follettes. When one thinks of 
Wisconsin, one thinks of the La Fol- 
lettes, who for a generation have been 
the political leaders of the State and 
who have been largely instrumental 
in its efforts to become a model Com- 
monwealth for the furthering of social 
justice. Many political families have 
appeared in the United States, but 
few like the La Follettes. They have 
been assailed as demagogues and as 
dangerous radicals, and they have been 
called the defenders of the downtrod- 
den and the exploited. Men either 
whole-heartedly hate the La Follettes 
or love them for the enemies they 
have made. 

Robert M. La Follette years ago 
stated his political philosophy when 
he said: “The supreme issue, involv- 
ing all others, is the encroachment of 
the powerful few upon the rights of 
the many.” Upon that issue he waged 
many battles both in Wisconsin and in 
the nation; for it he suffered public 
ignominy, and upon it he went down 
to defeat in the Presidential campaign 


of 1924, though he received a larger 
proportion of the popular vote than 
had been ever given to a minority can- 
didate. “Fighting Bob,” as he was af- 
fectionately called, died in 1925, but 
his two sons, Robert Jr. and Philip, 
have carried on the fight, adapting 
their weapons to the altered condi- 
tions of a world weighed down by eco- 
nomic depression. 

There is magic in the La Follette 
name. The elder La Follette since his 
death has continually grown in stat- 
ure, while most of his contemporaries 
have correspondingly shrunk. More- 
over, in a vague sort of way, the im- 
pression has become widespread that 
Robert M. La Follette was a champion 
of the people. 

Robert Jr., who succeeded to his 
father’s seat in the Senate, has gradu- 
ally won national prestige in his own 
right as a persistent, outspoken and 
courageous opponent of all that he 
regards as unfair or harmful to the 
American masses. Though Philip La 
Follette is not so well known as his 
brother, he has been Governor of Wis- 
consin and has kept before the public 
as have few other former Governors 
in any State. Both men are young and 
vigorous; both have come to typify 
in many minds the sort of leadership 
that will be needed if the United 
States is to find a way out of the eco- 
nomic morass. The fact that these 
men are not only connected with but 
have had a large part in creating Wis- 
consin’s Progressive party has given 
that party an immediate national 
prominence. 

Soon after Mr. Roosevelt entered 
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the White House men with their ears 
to the ground detected—or thought 
they did—rumblings in Wisconsin 
which indicated a demand for the or- 
ganization of a new party. Local polit- 
ical conditions in any case seemed to 
make such action necessary. For many 
years the La Follettes and their fol- 
lowers had worked within the Repub- 
lican party of Wisconsin, seeking to 
write its platforms and control its 
nominations. But in 1932 they threw 
their support to the Roosevelt candi- 
dacy. The overturn of that year gave 
the State into the hands of the Demo- 
crats, who quickly proved, so liberals 
charged, to be as reactionary as the 
blackest Republican stalwarts. What, 
then, was the La Follette group to do? 
Should it seek to recapture the Repub- 
lican party, working within it as in 
years gone by? Or should it join 
forces with the Democrats in the 
cause of the New Deal on the assump- 
tion that the State Democracy might 
in the end be converted to liberalism? 

Much more was involved than mere 
officeholding. Wisconsin, like the rest 
of the country, had undergone five 
years of privation and misery. Public 
opinion, it was felt, required that 
something be done, and that speedily. 
Philip La Follette believed the time 
was ripe for a new party which not 
only would inaugurate progressive 
principles in Wisconsin but would 
carry them to the nation. In his mind, 
and in the minds of others who 
thought with him, it had become clear 
that Wisconsin Progressives should 
no longer hide behind one of the major 
parties; they should step out into the 
open and unfurl a standard about 
which could rally liberals, radicals 
and all those who wish the United 
States to be a land of greater human 
happiness. 

Yet how real was the sentiment in 
Wisconsin for a new party? Only a 
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sampling of liberal opinion could de. 
termine the answer. With that end in 
view, a conference of Progressives 
was called at Madison in March. When 
the delegates, chosen in many in- 
stances by mass meetings of the rank 
and file and representing most of the 
counties of the State, disclosed that 
they were in favor of forming a new 
party, the more conservative Progres- 
sives were not a little surprised. They 
had underestimated the unrest among 
farmers and workers, had misread the 
signs of popular resentment against 
the status quo. Following a decision 
by the Wisconsin Supreme Court that 
a new party could have a place on the 
ballot at the Fall elections, a Progres- 
sive convention met at Fond du Lac in 
May. There the ardor for a new party 
was far greater than it had been two 
months earlier. Wisconsin Progres- 
sives were on their way. 

Progressive leaders have repeatedly 
insisted that their party is an expres- 
sion of the popular will; nor is their 
contention without weight. At the 
Fond du Lac convention it was de- 
cided that unless 50,000 signatures 
could be obtained on petitions for the 
new party, none would be created. 
Opponents of the Progressives im- 
mediately decided that since so large 
a number of names was out of the 
question, the leaders at Fond du Lac 
had purposely slain their child in its 
cradle. But there was a surprise in 
store. Within a month the Secretary 
of State had certified that more than 
125,000 citizens had come forward in 
what Philip La Follette has described 
as “the greatest demand for political 
action in the history of Wisconsin.” 

Farmers, workers, intellectuals, 
small shopkeepers and manufacturers 
joined to form the Progressive party. 
In point of view they range from old- 
fashioned liberalism to socialism. 
Though they may disagree on imme- 
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diate measures, they are united on the 
ultimate goal of removing the mal- 
adjustments of the economic system, 
of ending the anomaly of poverty in 
the midst of plenty. This attitude was 
well put by the younger La Follette, 
who told a left wing Progressive con- 
ference: “Whatever differences of 
opinion exist in America between pro- 
gressive-minded people arise largely 
over matters that in practice are un- 
important. Experience has taught that 
those of common aims, confronted by 
factual situations, act without fric- 
tion. Friction arises from two sources: 
differences in theory, which melt 
when confronted with fact, and, sec- 
ond, from those instances where per- 
sonal rivalry and ambition transcend 
the common welfare.” 

Wisconsin law forbids a new party 
to set forth its platform until after 
the primary elections, and thus the 
Progressives during their preliminary 
campaign had no formal document to 
lay before the people. On the other 
hand, there was no reason why candi- 
dates should not make their position 
clear, and each of them did. If indi- 
vidual statements and the program 
adopted by left wing Progressives 
were studied, it was possible to dis- 
cover pretty accurately the party’s 
attitude toward the present crisis and 
the means it offered as a way out. 

Like all strictly American move- 
ments, the Progressive is not doctrin- 
aire. There is no finely spun ideology, 
no party jargon, no dogma. Instead, 
the men who shape the party’s pol- 
icies and proposals have tried to 
understand the causes of the social 
disaster that afflicts the world, and, 
the causes determined, to put forward 
remedies which they regard as neces- 
sary to cure our economic ills. Thus 
it is that the Progressives have taken 
up the challenge of the times. 

The exact nature of our troubles, 
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as diagnosed by the more advanced 
groups among the Progressives, is em- 
bodied in what amounts to a manifes- 
to. “We will not tolerate,” they have 
said, “a system under which our na- 
tional resources are plundered and 
wasted, our wealth is concentrated in 
the hands of a few, and the will of the 
people is flouted by vested interests. 
We cannot submit to an outworn sys- 
tem that forces millions to depend on 
charity for subsistence, that burdens 
farmers with unfair taxes and high 
interest rates, and denies to workers 
a voice in the management of indus- 
try. We cannot support an economic 
order which is characterized by greed 
and insecurity. In the midst of surplus 
there is no justification for want, for 
thwarted lives, for frustrated hopes.” 

These are hot words. More soberly, 
what is the fundamental issue on 
which the Progressives are building? 
It is this: In an age of mass produc- 
tion, both in industry and in agricul- 
ture, there must be mass consumption; 
else the system falters. In other words, 
people must have enough purchasing 
power to buy back the goods which 
they produce—something which the 
Marxists insist is impossible under a 
profit system. If foreign markets had 
wholly disappeared, the Marxian posi- 
tion might be the correct one, but so 
long as foreign trade does continue, 
their thesis is not wholly tenable. 
Meanwhile, however, the curtailing of 
foreign trade has necessitated far 
greater attention than has been cus- 
tomary to the home market. This 
means building up a domestic pur- 
chasing power which will compensate 
for what has been lost abroad. 

Now the Progressives have not been 
the first to see this necessity. It has 
been emphasized time and again by 
President Roosevelt and members of 
his administration. It has been 
preached by economists and publi- 
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cists. Each has had a different means 
of attaining the same end. The Pro- 
gressive answer is a radical program 
to increase mass consumption which 
goes beyond anything yet offered by 
the New Deal. 

It is said, for example, that the rail- 
roads through exorbitant rates and 
differentials have laid an unnecessary 
burden upon both producers and con- 
sumers and have aided in the building 
of monopolies. This is a twice-told 
tale, but it lies behind the Progressive 
demand for government ownership of 
the railways. Lower rail rates ought 
to leave more money in the hands of 
the masses. The same reasoning leads 
to a demand for public ownership and 
operation of electric power plants. 
And, finally, popular control of credit 
through a government-owned central 
bank is not unrelated to the problem 
of purchasing power. 

Increased purchasing power un- 
questionably involves a redistribution 
of wealth. Here the power to tax is 
brought into play. Progressives have 
always maintained that taxation must 
be levied according to the ability to 
pay; they therefore have opposed and 
continue to oppose a sales tax, while 
advocating income and inheritance 
taxes, the abolition of tax-exempt se- 
curities and the taxation of dividends. 
A redistribution of wealth is also im- 
plicit in all schemes for furthering 
social security, unemployment and 
health insurance, old-age pensions and 
workmen’s compensation. The Pro- 
gressives, of course, have no monop- 
oly on a program of social insurance, 
but it stems naturally from their so- 
cial and economic philosophy. 

Other Progressive planks have been 
shaped by the liberal traditions of the 
party as well as by the immediate 
conditions which face it. Labor’s right 
to organize and bargain collectively 
is insisted upon, as is the need for a 
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shorter working week. Nor are the 
farmers forgotten. Senator La Fol- 
lette when announcing his candidacy 
said: “The farmer must receive cost 
of production plus a fair profit on his 
investment and his labor. * * * The 
spread between the prices received by 
farmers and those paid by the con- 
sumer must be reduced through co- 
operation and other market outlets. 
Credit must be available to the farmer 
at low rates of interest.” 

Throughout the Progressive pro- 
nouncements runs a note which is 
wholly alien to the upholders of rug- 
ged individualism, namely, the respon- 
sibility of government to care for the 
people. Few conservatives take kindly 
to Senator La Follette’s contention 
that since private industry has been 
unable to provide employment and 
goods “in sufficient volume to keep 
labor employed and supply the needs 
of the people,” then the government 
must step in with whatever measures 
are necessary to “utilize the skill and 
energy of the worker and to provide 
every person able and willing to work 
with a job at decent wages.” And yet, 
even rugged individualists would 
hardly disagree that “idleness, wheth- 
er among the rich or the poor, is a 
degenerating influence,” or that “‘en- 
forced unemployment is a criminal 
waste.” 

Enemies of the Progressives have 
called them Communist or Fascist, de- 
pending on the angle from which the 
attack has been launched. Yet obvi- 
ously the new party cannot be both; 
might it be neither? Its adherence to 
private ownership of everything ex- 
cept the natural monopolies opens a 
wide gulf between the Progressives 
and the Marxians. Nor does a con- 
stantly reaffirmed belief in democratic 
government and civil liberties seem 
consonant with the principles of fas- 
cism. Those who regard the Progres- 
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sive party as definitely American in 
method or outlook are on far firmer 
ground than those who seek to label 
it with any particular dogma. 

From Jefferson and Lincoln and La 
Follette senior the Progressives have 
drawn their inspiration to fight the 
tendencies which make America a 
land “where wealth accumulates and 
men decay.” In their approach they 
are opportunist in the sense that they 
have no blueprints with which to es- 
tablish a Utopia of the future. That 
again is essentially American, for 
have not men here ever tried to solve 
the problems of today, permitting the 
future to take care of itself, since 
none dares claim what the future will 
be? The Progressives are practical in 
their recognition of political realities. 
For the moment they are seeking to 
save capitalism from its own excesses, 
to harness the system in the interests 
of the mass of the people. If the fu- 
ture should discover that in saving 
capitalism the Progressives had de- 
stroyed it, that must be the concern 
of the future, not of the present. 

During the weeks and months since 
the Progressive party came into being 
its general principles and ideas have 
been laid before the people of Wiscon- 
sin. Without funds, with little news- 
paper support, the fight has had to be 
carried directly to the voters. Night 
after night Progressives have ap- 
peared before political rallies. They 
have spoken at agricultural fairs, at 
farmers’ picnics, before meetings of 
war veterans and trade unions. With 
vigor and persistence they have ham- 
mered home facts about the present 
crisis. Ofttimes there has been more 
talk of economics than of politics. 

The La Follettes have always be- 
lieved that a speech should be more 
than a political harangue; it should 
be a chapter in adult education. Thus, 
after a generation of Progressive rule, 
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Wisconsin has been inculcated with a 
concern for social and economic ques- 
tions; the people of the State are more 
politically minded than are those of 
most others. All this, of course, helps 
to explain why the Badger State has 
held an advanced position in regard to 
liberal legislation. It accounts besides 
for some of the willingness in Wiscon- 
sin to listen to speeches far into the 
night. Not only are speeches in order 
on every occasion, they are expected. 
Thus it is that the Progressives have 
found hundreds—sometimes thou- 
sands—ready to crowd a public hall 
or community park to listen to an 
analysis of society’s plight. 

But the Progressives have had many 
handicaps. Most of the Wisconsin 
press is outspoken in its hostility to 
their program, a hostility that is often 
expressed most eloquently by ignor- 
ing all Progressive activities. More- 
over, the Chicago newspapers which 
have a general circulation in the 
State seldom miss an opportunity to 
excoriate the “bolshevism”’ of the Pro- 
gressives. This sort of thing, however, 
is of long standing, harking back to 
the early days of Wisconsin liberal- 
ism. So, too, is the bitter hatred of 
progressivism and of the La Follettes 
by conservatives throughout the 
State. 

In this year’s campaign there have 
been peculiar difficulties. Not only 
was the party new and untried but its 
very creation was an indication that 
men in Wisconsin were not completely 
sold on the sacrosanct New Deal. 
Philip La Follette has repeatedly ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction with much 
that is being done in Washington; he 
has taken particular exception to 
measures which involve a curtailment 
of production in a period of obvious 
want. But criticism of this sort in the 
face of the general popularity of the 
President required considerable temer- 
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ity, however great might be the de- 
mand for a political realignment. 
Senator La Follette, who had been 
regarded as a liberal supporter of the 
administration, was placed in an em- 
barrassing position, since he hoped 
for re-election and might need Demo- 
cratic votes. 

Progressive strategy called for an 
attack upon the Democratic party in 
Wisconsin as reactionary and for 
praise of President Roosevelt as a 
liberal. But when Mr. Roosevelt in 
the course of his address at Green 
Bay on Aug. 8 took occasion to say a 
good word both for Senator La Follette 
and for the Democratic Governor, the 
effectiveness of the Progressive ma- 
noeuvre was considerably lessened. 
The Senator, on the other hand, made 
his own position clear; he would act 
toward Mr. Roosevelt according to 
the well-known precept laid down by 
Lincoln: “Stand with anybody that 
stands right. Stand with him while he 


is right and part with him when he 
goes wrong.” 


Political necessity dictated that 
Philip La Follette become the Progres- 
sive candidate for Governor, even 
though his brother’s candidacy for the 
Senatorship on the same ticket would 
provide political capital for their op- 
ponents. However absurd may be the 
charge that the brothers are seeking 
a livelihood at public expense, it is 
irritating attacks of this sort that 
have added to the new party’s worries. 

Despite all handicaps, the Progres- 
sives entered the primaries with a full 
slate of candidates. In the three-cor- 
nered contest between the Democrats, 
Republicans and Progressives only a 
small vote was cast, but the total ob- 
tained by the Progressives gave them 
confidence that they had not mistaken 
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the sentiment in Wisconsin for a new 
party. Whether or not they would tri- 
umph at the November elections was 
another matter; meanwhile, the party 
had survived its first test and was 
girding up its loins for the second. 

Today the Progressives constitute 
a local party; will they be national 
tomorrow ? There can be no doubt that 
the men at the head of the movement 
look forward to national influence. 
From the beginning the party’s appeal 
has been national rather than local; 
its program is concerned less with 
Wisconsin than with American af- 
fairs. Moreover, in statement after 
statement, the need for a new national 
political alignment has been cited. At 
the conference of left wing Progres- 
sives last June it was said: “We re- 
alize that we can achieve all our goals 
only through national legislation. But 
we also recognize that in the United 
States the basis of political action is 
to be found in the States. Therefore, 
we begin in Wisconsin.” 

If the United States is ready for a 
realignment of political parties, the 
Progressives offer leadership. Possi- 
bly they and other groups sympa- 
thetic with them will ultimately co- 
alesce to form a national party. But 
whatever the fate of the Wisconsin 
Progressives, there can be little ques- 
tion that in the years ahead we shall 
witness an increasingly bitter political 
struggle between those who, in the 
words of Senator La Follette, “favor 
the widest possible enjoyment of our 
abundant wealth” and those who 
would “withhold the very necessaries 
of life by monopolistic control of pro- 
duction and distribution, in order to 
maintain unlicensed profits.’’ In the 
fires of this struggle a new party 
might well be forged. 





Southern Labor Awakes 


By OLIVER CARLSON* 


OTTON textiles have gone South 

to stay. The industry revolves 
around its Southern axis. Northern in- 
terests are at best only waging a fight 
to retain the mills they now have. 
But the South is on the offensive, 
seeking more mills, more looms, more 
spindles. It is anxious to harness its 
almost unlimited supply of poor white 
labor to the wheels of the textile in- 
dustry. In the South is to be found 
the key not only to the industry as a 
whole but to the recent national tex- 
tile strike as well. 

Although the Southern States got 
away to a late start in textile manu- 
facture, they have in the past fifty 
years made seven-league strides. In 
1880 the 500,000 Southern spindles 
produced goods valued at $13,000,000, 
while those of New England produced 
twenty-five times that amount. Forty 
years later New England held the 
lead by only a narrow margin; the 
South had 15,709,000 active spindles 
and had already captured the manu- 
facture of rough cotton products. 
Then the tide turned rapidly. Between 
1923 and 1927 over 1,000,000 spindles 
and $100,000,000 of Yankee mill cap- 
ital migrated to Dixie. In the latter 
year 62 per cent of the total number 
of mills were located in the South, 
producing 57.5 per cent of the value 
of the nation’s cotton textiles. Massa- 
chusetts, the leading cotton textile 
State for more than a century, fell to 


*Mr. Carlson, a former research asso- 
ciate of the Department of Political Sci- 
ence in the University of Chicago, has for 
two years been engaged in economic re- 
search in the South. 


second place during 1927 when North 
Carolina reached the top of the ladder 
in number of mills, number of work- 
ers and total value of product. 

Many factories contributed to the 
migration southward of looms and 
spindles. Nearness to raw material, 
cheap and abundant power, modern 
management, low taxes and mild cli- 
mate played their part, but all-impor- 
tant was the availability of cheap 
labor. 

In the poor whites the South had 
an abundant labor supply. The stand- 
ard of living of these unfortunates 
was so low that they were willing to 
work for almost nothing; Southern 
industrialists often claimed that it 
was outright charity to hire them. 
When word spread through a district 
that a new mill was to be erected, the 
poor whites with their half-starved 
troops of children would come pouring 
in, eager for jobs. They knew nothing 
of industrialism and were largely il- 
literate. Such was the human material 
upon which the Southern textile in- 
dustry was built. 

Lockwood, Green & Co., great New 
England cotton mill engineers and 
manufacturers, have admitted that 
“as compared to New England and 
the Northeastern part of the country, 
the South has the advantage of 
longer hours of labor, lower wage 
scales, lower taxes and legislation 
which gives a manufacturing plant a 
wider latitude than is usually possible 
in the North in the way of running 
overtime at night. * * * The South is 
fortunate in having a supply of native 
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American labor which is still satisfied 
to work at low wages.” 

Main and Gumby of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers made 
an extensive study in 1926 of ‘-che 
relative costs of operating a South- 
ern and a New England cotton mill. 
At that time, a typical Southern mill, 
running fifty-five hours per week, 
had a manufacturing cost of 16.8 
per cent less than a Massachusetts 
mill running forty-eight hours. This 
meant a difference of $6.73 per spin- 
dle, of which $4.53 was due to a sav- 
ing in labor. Every Southern State 
permits night work for women. Chil- 
dren of 14 years may work the same 
hours as adults. South Carolina al- 
lows a fifty-five-hour week; North 
Carolina and Georgia a sixty-hour 
week, while Alabama has no legal 
limit. The United States Bureau of 
Labor statistics showed in 1927 that 
the average weekly earnings in the 
Southern mills were $10.98, as against 
$17.15 in New England mills. 

The NRA and the Cotton Code have 
not greatly changed matters. Accord- 
ing to the Monthly Labor Review for 
June, 1934, the six industries which 
pay the lowest average wages in the 
United States are located in the 
South. Cotton textiles is one of them, 
and employs more wage earners than 
all the others combined. Virginia— 
one of the smallest cotton textile 
States in the South—paid the highest 
average hourly rate for the entire 
South during the past year, but 
nevertheless ranked well below 
Maine, which paid the lowest rate for 
the rest of the country. Alabama, 
which has enjoyed a rapid influx of 
mills during the past ten years, pays 
the lowest rate in the South; Georgia 
and South Carolina are next in rank. 

In the South laws for the protec- 
tion of labor are but few. Nor is en- 
forcement a serious matter. A com- 





mittee appointed by the South Caro- 
lina Legislature in 1929 to investigate 
the enforcement of labor laws re- 
ported: “The committee finds that 
there are 232 textile factories in 
South Carolina, and only two field 
inspectors, who are charged with the 
duties of inspecting and investigating 
them.” It is not surprising that they 
added that the records were “replete 
with instances of violations of the 
criminal laws of South Carolina in 
regard to the regulations of working 
conditions in textile manufacturing 
corporations.” 

Every wide-awake chamber of 
commerce in Dixie has emphasized 
the docility of Southern white labor 
and its immunity to strife, struggle 
and unionization. John E. Edgerton, 
president of the Tennessee Manufac- 
turers Association, of the Southern 
Industrial Council and of the National 
Manufacturers Association, has often 
stressed the unique qualities of the 
Southern laborer. Not long ago he de- 
clared: “This population is prepon- 
derantly native. It is a native soil in 
which exotic radicalism does not 
thrive, for the workers of the South 
have as a heritage a sturdy Ameri- 
canism that restrains them from run- 
ning after strange economic gods and 
makes them a dependable factor in 
industry.” 

Dr. Broadus Mitchell of Johns Hop- 
kins, however, views this labor supply 
somewhat differently. ‘“The poor 
whites,” he says, “are being served up 
to the employers of the country who 
may be tempted to locate plants in 
the South. The workers are being of- 
fered on the auction block pretty 
much as their black predecessors 
were, and their qualities are enlarged 
upon with the same salesman’s gusto. 
Native whites! Anglo-Saxons of the 
true blood! Tractable, harmonious, 
satisfied with little! They know noth- 
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ing of foreign-born radicalism! Come 
and gobble them up!” 

Northern mill hands are a con- 
glomerate lot, overwhelmingly for- 
eign-born or of first generation for- 
eign descent. Not so the Southern- 
ers. From Virginia to Mississippi they 
look alike and act alike. They are the 
poor whites whose Scotch-Irish ances- 
tors came to America 200 or more 
years ago. Tall, lean, not very articu- 
late, they seem to have the patience 
of Job. All are extremely poor; most 
of them look undernourished. They 
are intensely religious and believe in 
the literal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. They look down with as much 
contempt upon their black brethren 
as the blacks do upon them. But no 
matter whether these mill hands be- 
long to a third generation of workers 
or are recent recruits from the soil, 
they are all much the same type. 

The mill hands may be meek and 
docile, but not the mill owners and 
the managers. Almost without excep- 
tion they are the sons and grandsons 
of the old Southern aristocracy who 
seventy-five years ago ruled over 
plantations and slaves. They have 
been born and bred to a recognition 
of class and caste. 

The Southern employers, unlike 
their Northern competitors, have 
been able to run their mills with a 
minimum of interference from local 
and State regulations, and with little 
or no labor organization among their 
operatives. John E. Edgerton is only 
one of many Southern manufacturers 
who have declared that the South 
would secede from the Union if it 
were not permitted to operate its tex- 
tile mills and industries as it saw fit. 
These men are determined to keep out 
labor unions at all costs, and to in- 
crease rather than decrease the wage 
differential between Northern and 
Southern mills. 


Unquestionably the paternalistic 
ventures of the Southern employer 
have done more than any other single 
thing to make the worker uncom- 


* laining and dependent. When strikes 


have occurred or demands and ulti- 
matums have been sent to employers, 
the latter have usually regarded such 
manifestations as the result of some 
alien force which had led the mill 
hands astray. The following notice, 
issued under the signature of one of 
the largest mills in the South, indi- 
cates the typical outlook: 
To ALL Our PEOPLE. 


We are informed that paid organizers 
have appeared in our midst, and that, as 
usual, they are appealing to such preju- 
dices as they can arouse. * * * Our system 
of employe representation contains every 
element of collective bargaining that has 
any real merit. We do not desire the em- 
ployes of the company to be misled by 
these outsiders for the simple reason that 
they cause discord, and their whole 
method of operation depends upon agita- 
tion and strife. * * * What can such a 
movement do for you that you do not 
already have except to take your money 
in dues to pay a lot of foreign agitators? 


The Southern mill village is a thing 
unto itself. Its inhabitants live in 
company houses, buy their food at 
company stores, attend a company 
church and listen to a company 
preacher. Their children attend a 
company school. A company theatre 
is there to amuse them. Company 
doctors, dentists and undertakers 
serve them from birth to death. They 
are stall-fed, for, receiving a consid- 
erable portion of their compensation 
in kind, they do not know what it 
means to live on cash wages. Not only 
are wages usually so low that every 
member of the family must work in 
the mill, but many companies refuse 
to rent their houses except to families 
which can furnish several workers. 

Thus the mill villagers are a people 
apart. They know little of the life in 
the near-by urban centres, and to 
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their city neighbors they seem 
“queer.” Only in times of strife and 
struggle do the “good” citizens know 
of them, and even then none too 
well. The mill people in turn have 
developed a distinct inferiority com- 
plex, except when with their own 
people. They are cut off and are out- 
side the main stream of life. 

The industrialists of the South 
have not been far wrong in the past, 
as figures issued by the United States 
Department of Labor prove, in con- 
tending that their wage-earners were 
virtually immune to labor unions and 
industrial strife. Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee are all im- 
portant textile States. They contain 
approximately one-eighth of all the 
wage-earners in the country and 
about one-twelfth of all wage-earners 
employed in manufacturing. Yet be- 
tween the years 1916 and 1932 this 


region at no time accounted in any 
one year for more than 9.2 per cent 
of all the strikes in the United States, 
and until 1929 the percentage never 
exceeded 4.6 per cent. In the depres- 


sion years it has been somewhat 
higher. 

The momentum of the strike wave 
which swept this country during the 
World War reached the South a full 
year late. Even then it had spent 
most of its force. During 1918 and 
1919 there was a considerable organi- 
zation drive in textiles by the United 
Textile Workers Union, but this was 
confined almost entirely to North 
Carolina, where the U. T. W. claimed 
to have enrolled about 40,000 mem- 
bers, and to South Carolina, where 
they claimed an additional 5,000. 
Probably not many of these mill oper- 
atives remained in the union more 
than a few months. In 1921 the 
U. T. W. collapsed almost completely 
in the South. Thomas McMahon, who 
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was then an international vice presi- 
dent of the union, and in charge of 
the strikes and organization work in 
the South, led the campaign to a dis- 
astrous conclusion. From then until 
1929 no serious work was done in the 
South. 

Almost at the moment when strikes 
reached a new low in the United 
States, an upsurge began in the South 
which has continued ever since. 
Towns and villages heretofore un- 
known took their place in the annals 
of American labor struggles. A strike 
at Elizabethton, Tenn., was followed 
in quick succession by others at 
Greenville, S. C., and Gastonia, N. C. 
Then came Marion, N. C., and Dan- 
ville, Va. 

At Gastonia the Communist-led 
National Textile Workers Union en- 
tered the Southern labor scene. Al- 
though only 1,800 workers were in- 
volved, the hysteria, mob violence and 
killings which occurred during the 
strike focused the eyes of the nation 
upon it. The South developed a bad 
case of Communist jitters, from 
which it has never thoroughly recov- 
ered. 

The mill owners determined to 
teach their employes a lesson. Ed- 
ward P. McGrady, now labor expert 
for the NRA, but then A. F. of L. 
organizer, had been sent to North 
Carolina to discuss the terms of set- 
tlement with the mill owners and the 
Governor’s representative. He de- 
clared after hearing their proposal: 
“If North Carolina is willing to an- 
nounce to the nation that it stands 
behind its officials in these foul prac- 
tices, go ahead! You are not going to 
lower a wage already below the pauper 
line with our consent!” 

Although the unions were defeated 
in every one of the 1929-30 strikes, 
the effect upon the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a whole must not be 
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discounted. From local unions and 
from central labor bodies the cry 
went up: “Organize the South!” So 
far as American unionists were con- 
cerned, the long-held belief that 
“Southern workers will not and can 
not be organized” had been complete- 
ly destroyed. Liberals felt that the 
leadership of the A. F. of L. had been 
following a policy of drift, an attitude 
which led a great newspaper chain to 
say just before the opening of the 
Toronto convention of the A. F. of L. 
in the Fall of 1929: “While the hun- 
gry Southern mill hands are facing 
alone the organized employers and 
hostile authorities, beaten by mobs 
and shot down by Sheriffs, the sleek 
A. F. of L. officials sit twiddling their 
thumbs at mahogany desks in Wash- 
ington or are making patrioteering 
speeches to the National Security 
League or at West Point.” 

The A. F. of L. convention decided 
upon a great Southern campaign. 
President Green took charge and 
made a personal tour of the South. 
But as Lewis L. Lorwin has said in 
his book, The American Federation of 
Labor, Mr. Green “was received near- 
ly everywhere by Mayors of cities 
who extended official welcomes. His 
meetings were attended not only by 
wage-earners but by the substantial 
business and professional classes, and 
occasionally by manufacturers as 
well. He addressed the joint sessions 
of three State Legislatures, meetings 
of Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, stu- 
dents of universities and high schools; 
conferred with Governors of five 
States, and reported to the executive 
council ‘a very fine spirit of deep and 
sympathetic interest manifested by 
many influential, outstanding people 
in the South.’” That hardly reflected 
a militant drive for unionization. 

Lack of funds was another handi- 
cap, for the unions contributed only 
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$14,000 for the work in the South. 
Vice President Gorman of the U. T. W. 
told the convention of his union in 
September, 1930: “The union work 
has been retarded because we have 
only three organizers in a territory 
comprising 1,440 mills and 300,000 
workers.” In the end the Southern 
campaign was a failure. The A. F. of 
L. was unable to sell its program for 
union-management cooperation to the 
textile manufacturers, who, without 
exception, were as opposed to any 
kind of trade union as their mill 
hands were in favor of it. It remained 
for the NRA and its Section 7a to 
open the gates to organized labor. 

A year ago there was but a skele- 
ton of a union among the Southern 
textile workers. Within twelve 
months the United Textile Workers 
increased its membership tenfold— 
from 27,000 to over 300,000—and 
mostly in the Southern textile States. 
On July 17 of this year a State-wide 
general strike of the Alabama cotton 
mill workers began, affecting between 
24,000 and 25,000 mill hands in the 
northern part of that State. This 
strike was still in progress when the 
U. T. W. convened last August in New 
York City. 

This convention, the largest ever 
held by the union, was dominated 
from start to finish by the newly or- 
ganized workers below the Mason- 
Dixon line. With the fervor of new 
converts and with tales of the misery 
and oppression among their fellow- 
workers in the Southern mills, they 
swept away all opposition to a na- 
tional general strike. They let it be 
known that the union must act, and 
act quickly, if it wished to hold the 
masses of textile workers who by the 
thousands were flocking to the union 
standard every week. 

It is generally conceded that of the 
many causes for unionization and the 
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strike, none was so potent and none 
so much irked the workers as the 
“stretch-out,” which has been prac- 
ticed particularly in the South. De- 
clining profits, shrinking markets 
and an increasingly keen competition 
both at home and abroad caused man- 
ufacturers as early as 1923 to speed 
up production. Efficiency engineers 
went into the mills and talked about 
Northern union production levels. Fa- 
tigue reactions were measured with a 
stopwatch. When the worker groaned, 
he was told “to stretch a little.” 
Sometimes he did and multiplied his 
efficiency. Although production in- 
creased, wages usually remained un- 
changed. In a number of cases they 
were reduced simultaneously with the 
introduction of the stretch-out. The 
strike wave of 1929-30 was brought 
on directly by the stretch-out. 

The reply of Southern mill owners 
to the shorter working week and 
higher minimum wages inaugurated 
by the NRA and the Cotton Textile 
code took the form of the stretch-out. 
Its evils were exposed time and again 
in almost every speech by Southern 
delegates at the U. T. W. convention 
in August. 

Many Northern operators privately 
considered that the textile strike was 
justified in the South. According to 
them, the Southern mills have 
dragged down the whole industry. If 
Southern mills had been on a par with 
tnose in the North, there would have 
been no strike—at least such is the 
general opinion in New York textile 
circles. During the strike the adamant 
policy of the Southerners was uncom- 
mon in the North. Northern employ- 
ers in many instances were willing to 
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concede unionization, even if it meant 
the closed shop, because their mills 
were already well organized. Further- 
more, labor gains in the South would 
help to equalize the differences now 
existing between Northern and South- 
ern mills. 

In any case fundamental changes 
are at hand. Mill owners cannot speed 
up their workers beyond a certain 
point. After that, if increased produc- 
tion is desired, the answer must be 
found in new machines and technique. 
Warp-tying machines, _ circulating 
spindle-weavers and improved auto- 
matic looms and spindles are already 
on the market. As new technology is 
adopted—and the process is being 
hastened by the shorter working- 
week, higher wage minimums and 
smaller differentials between North- 
ern and Southern mills—cheap labor 
will cease to be the all-important fac- 
tor in locating a mill. With fewer 
workers needed, it will be easier to 
find the necessary hands in the larger 
centres of population than in the 
rural areas. This trend has already 
set in, as is shown by the establish- 
ment of textile mills in or near cities 
like Mobile, Birmingham, New Or- 
leans, or Jackson, Miss. 

Finally, recent history bears wit- 
ness to a growing unwillingness of 
the Southern worker to stay out of 
labor organizations. When this old- 
time immunity to unionism disap- 
pears, there will be added reason for 
the employer to abandon the mill vil- 
lage and paternalistic policies. Such 
a shift on his part will indicate that 
he has turned into the path trod dec- 
ades ago by his British, German and 
New England competitors. 





Why the National Guard? 


By VICTOR WEYBRIGHT* 


HE National Guard, says Ray- 
mond Moley, is “at its best a dan- 
gerous, clumsy and incompetent in- 
strument” for strike work, and its 
personnel lacks the qualities, skill and 
restraint which are cited as necessary 
for dealing with men on strike. Such 
criticism, coming from a close friend 
and adviser of the President, demands 
attention. 

Let us begin by asking, What is 
the National Guard? Admittedly it 
is a paradox. It serves two masters 
—the State and. the nation. It rec- 
ognizes two Commanders-in-Chief— 
the Governor and the President. It is 
trained and equipped by the Federal 
Government; yet within the past year 
in Leuisiana and North Dakota it has 
served the Governors. Legally, it is a 
component of the United States Army. 
Actually it consists of civilian, part- 
time, State soldiers. It represents one 
of the last relics of State sovereignty. 

A rumble of discontent at the 
Guard’s subservience to the Governor 
has lately been heard in Louisiana, 
where parents petitioned the President 
to “exempt schoolboys from active 
armed service in a purely political is- 
sue.” The father of one youthful 
guardsman went so far as to telegraph 
Senator Huey Long that “I will per- 
sonally kill you as I would any other 
mad dog”’ should his son suffer harm 
because of the political difficulties in 
New Orleans. Similar sentiments were 


*Mr. Weybright, a former magazine 
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ties for observing National Guard activ- 
ities. 


no doubt in the air at the time of the 
political struggle in North Dakota or 
the factional battles in Oklahoma. 

On the other hand, when detach- 
ments of the Guard were called out 
during the strikes in San Francisco, 
Kohler and Minneapolis, and during 
the textile strike in the East, the av- 
erage citizen admitted the need for 
such action. He had come to feel that, 
unlike the ill-trained posses of militia 
used in the great industrial conflicts 
of the Eighteen Seventies and High- 
teen Nineties, the modern National 
Guard can be trusted. Indeed, except 
in isolated instances, the Guard has 
been fairer to the strikers than have 
many Sheriffs and their deputies, who 
are often “company” men. This com- 
parative objectivity is no accident, but 
the result of careful Federal and State 
training. The National Guard is well 
disciplined and approaches the regu- 
lar army in general, if not specific, 
efficiency. 

Many intelligent people who have 
had little contact with the National 
Guard, who have never been inside an 
armory nor observed field training, 
are prejudiced against the organiza- 
tion as was Mark Hanna years ago 
against the “meddlesome militia.” 
Few observers have noted how far the 
federalization of the Guard has ad- 
vanced. Since it is likely that the 
Guard will continue to play an impor- 
tant part in our national life, we 
should know more about the organ- 
ization it is. 

The National Guard consists of 
185,000 men, and greatly outnumbers 
the regular army. A State unit—in 
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some States a whole division—may be 
called out by the Governor; the entire 
Guard may be requisitioned by the 
President and ordered into any State 
in the Union. Also, under the Na- 
tional Defense Act, Congress, by de- 
claring an extraordinary emergency 
requiring troops in excess of those of 
the regular army, may order the Na- 
tional Guard into Federal service 
outside the United States. 

Thus the force that could be mobil- 
ized overnight in this country is about 
300,000, and, with various reserves, 
probably 500,000 could be assembled 
without greatly disturbing the civilian 
population. In case of war, certain 
National Guard divisions would be 
among the first on the battlefield. 

As members of the organized mili- 
tia, Guard units, particularly in the 
East, like to trace their history back 
to the colorful “independent com- 
panies” of the late eighteenth century. 
But although wealthy regiments some- 
times affect showy dress uniforms 
and formal officers’ messes, they de- 
pend almost wholly upon the Federal 
Government for their workaday equip- 
ment and for their tactical instruction. 
In performance, moreover, they imi- 
tate not the picturesque heroes of 
the past but the businesslike, up-to- 
date regular army. Almost 500 reg- 
ular army officers are assigned to the 
Guard as instructors, besides more 
than 300 sergeant-instructors. Guards- 
men ride mounts with U. S. brands on 
their necks. They travel in lumber- 
ing old trucks bearing Federal insig- 
nia. Guardsmen, like regular army 
men, somewhat envious of the brand 
new CCC equipment seen along the 
highways, know that it is the Federal 
Government, and the Federal Govern- 
ment only, that can be really gen- 
erous. 

Still, they are State soldiers. In 
great fires, floods and disasters they 
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bring their rolling kitchens, tents and 
genius for organization. They have 
been frequently employed in quelling 
prison riots. They patrol highways 
after jailbreaks, although they have 
seldom been successful in pursuing 
fugitives. They are the last resort of 
a Governor faced with civil strife 
which the ordinary police forces of 
his domain cannot control. 

In the past year and a half, accord- 
ing to the National Guard Bureau in 
Washington, more units of the Guard 
have seen service than in any equiva- 
lent period since the war. Usually it 
has been necessary to call out not the 
entire Guard but merely several im- 
posing detachments. The textile strike, 
however, precipitated vast troop move- 
ments; indeed, in Georgia in Septem- 
ber the commander of the Guard was 
authorized by the Governor to enforce 
martial law and suspend the civil 
courts, although in Connecticut mobil- 
ization was sufficient. Where there is 
a well-trained State police force, the 
Guard is seldom used, except occasion- 
ally in such vast regions as the coal 
and iron districts of Pennsylvania. 
In New York last year there was con- 
siderable agitation for the presence of 
guardsmen during the up-State milk 
strike until it was realized that, since 
the strike was a local matter, the ex- 
pense of maintaining the troops would 
be charged to the counties applying 
for help. Few counties can afford such 
protection. FewStates have such a law. 

During the auto accessory strike in 
Toledo last year the Ohio Guard was 
widely criticized for its hasty display 
of force, and even Secretary of War 
Dern has expressed the fear that the 
use of Guard units in civil disorder 
might prejudice the people against the 
military. Yet display of force is in- 
evitable. Soldiers, once on the scene, 
cannot bluff, nor can they trifle with 
blank cartridges. They must mean 
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business. National Guardsmen are 
soldiers. It is, of course, absurd for 
a Governor to call out the Guard 
merely to defend property or guar- 
antee civil rights which normally 
should be done by local officers, and 
often the Guard is criticized for the 
errors of a nervous Executive. Even 
the regular army was denounced for 
turning out with tanks and machine 
guns to rout the pathetic bonus 
marchers who frightened Mr. Hoover 
so badly. 

Guardsmen have been effective 
super-policemen not because they have 
been trained to quell civil strife but 
because, under the tutelage of the reg- 
ular army, they have learned the rou- 
tine of pure military tactics. A domi- 
nant terrain feature is a dominant 
terrain feature, whether it be a hill 
in wartime or a street intersection 
in a seething mill town. A flying 


wedge, like that of the football field, 


is an old army stunt; it can be used 
with disconcerting and relatively gen- 
tle effect on a mob. 

In some Guard units there are spe- 
cially trained and equipped riot 
squads. As part of their training, 
simulated mobs insult them most real- 
istically with epithets and missiles, 
and the riot squad disperses such a 
mob of their comrades without in- 
jury. The technique varies. Tear gas, 
when applied behind a mob so that a 
retreat will not develop into a tram- 
pling stampede, is considered the most 
humane method. Riot sticks are not 
altogether beneath the dignity of sol- 
diers. Often the very presence of uni- 
formed men dampens the ardor of a 
destructive mob. Two squads of sol- 
diers, three feet apart, can block the 
average fifty-foot street. A patrol 
car or two can keep traffic moving. 
Guard officers are instructed in no 
circumstances to fire over the heads 
of a mob, jeopardizing distant and 
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innocent bystanders. After due warn- 
ing, and only when it is considered 
absolutely necessary, do soldiers fire 
on civilians. But when they do, they 
are ordered to aim low at those in 
front—the ringleaders. 

Ordinarily, the Guard delivers all 
prisoners directly into the custody of 
the civil authorities, except when, as 
in the textile areas in Georgia, martial 
law is declared and all law is de- 
pendent upon the will of the com- 
manding officer. Even in such an ex- 
treme situation, the Guard is not per- 
mitted to overrule a proclamation of 
the Governor and never may it obey an 
order given by a local civil officer. It 
has not been unknown for a Governor 
to prefer regular army soldiers to his 
own State Guard, for the regulars 
may not take orders from any State 
official, even a Governor, and thus a 
Governor can avoid embarrassing re- 
sponsibility. With the National Guard 
such an evasion is impossible. 

Why, it might be asked, do school- 
teachers, clerks, mechanics, bankers, 
laborers, advertising men and other 
peaceful laymen enlist in the National 
Guard? Why do they want to report at 
an armory for drill and instruction 
forty-eight times a year? Why spend 
fifteen days each Summer living in a 
tent, trudging on dusty roads, rising 
at dawn, standing stiff at attention in 
August sultriness on evening parade? 
Why become a soldier in a Governor’s 
army when there is the possibility 
that the Governor may be hot-headed 
instead of cool-headed? Why tempt the 
possible enmity of fellow-citizens? If 
one is a military enthusiast, why not 
enlist in the regular army and be done 
with it? Why assume the réle of half 
soldier, half civilian? 

The answers are various. Like vol- 
unteer firemen and Federal grand 
jurors, guardsmen have a sense of 
public duty. Sportsmen are fond of 
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the target practice; athletes enjoy the 
exercise; poor men can make use of 
the pay for drill, the free although 
laborious vacation at government ex- 
pense. Some men like the uniformed 
life. But, most important of all, in 
many communities it is the vogue to 
join the good old regiment. If men 
become fed up—and the turnover 
sometimes reaches 30 per cent—they 
can get out when their three years are 
up. Only a handful are ambitious in 
the military sense. Many aspire to the 
excellent social and business connec- 
tions which are as easily made in the 
Guard as in a club. 

Naturally, there are poor and rich, 
shabby and swanky, good and bad 
regiments. Artillery and cavalry out- 
fits are universally smart and attract 
college men and polo players. There 
are, too, some ultra-fashionable in- 
fantry regiments, such as the old Sev- 
enth of New York, which equals in 
social exclusiveness some of the élite 
Guards regiments of England. Young 
millionaires join up as privates, drag 
telephone wires through mountain fo- 
liage at Camp Smith and only after 
slow promotion enjoy while on ma- 
noeuvres the freedom of the colonel’s 
marquee. There is an apocryphal story 
of a regular army instructor who, 
during the Summer training, com- 
plained to a member of the Seventh’s 
staff that a private had not saluted 
him. The staff officer puffed on his 
fragrant cigar. “Perhaps,” he replied 
with more truth than whimsy, “you 
haven’t been introduced to him.” 

The main problem of the Guard is 
not one of personnel. Few, except the 
very exclusive regiments, fall far 
under strength. Guardsmen enjoy cer- 
tain civil safeguards; they may not 
be discharged from their civil jobs 
for absence on duty; they may not 
suffer civil reprisal for obeying any 
legal command of a superior officer. 
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Since the officers nowadays are 
trained by regular army men and full- 
time division officers, and since every 
good outfit attracts at least a sprink- 
ling of lawyers, there is little chance 
of an “illegal” order. There is, in- 
deed, room for every sort of man in 
the Guard, for there are all the 
branches of a standing army—infan- 
try, aviation, tank, artillery, signal, 
medical, quartermaster, &c., not to 
mention the Corps of Chaplains. In 
some States there are colored units, 
and in New York there is a Negro 
regiment, commanded by a white colo- 
nel but with Negro majors. 

The main problem of the National 
Guard is one of training. Training is 
hard work. If it becomes too hard, 
enlistments will fall off. It must be 
made, therefore, extremely interest- 
ing. The thrilling sham battles which 
used to consume bandoleers of noisy 
blank cartridges are seldom used to- 
day. They were picturesque; they ap- 
pealed to civilian spectators; but they 
taught the soldier little. Instead, the 
modern instructors have concentrated 
on the genuinely useful staff exercises, 
on problems like those studied at 
Leavenworth and the special regular 
army schools. The battalion com- 
manders, in theoretical contact with a 
foe, fight tactical actions without 
firing a gun; indeed, without any men 
except a skeleton force. The actual 
troops can be engaged in combat in- 
struction elsewhere or given target 
practice. 

A generation ago the chief diffi- 
culty at the training camp may have 
been to keep the beer kegs cool. The 
whole experience was a picnic, an out- 
ing. Nowadays camp is the climax of 
a year’s instruction in the armories; it 
is the great opportunity to put theory 
into practice. It gives every officer an 
opportunity to come under the eye of 
those responsible for his advance- 
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ment; critiques at the end of a day’s 
manoeuvres expose the weakness and 
strength not only of the headquarters 
staff but of every man who issued a 
command. This seems, at first glance, 
a little thing, a slight pedagogical ad- 
vance. But it is really important. It 
means, in fact, that the Guard is ad- 
hering to regular army standards. 

The National Guards of the forty- 
eight States, therefore, are slowly 
being welded into a national army; 
in fact, under the National Defense 
Act, as amended last year, they are 
now designated “The National Guard 
of the United States.” The profession- 
al, physical and moral standards for a 
commission in the National Guard are 
fixed by the War Department and cor- 
respond to those for the regular army. 
This policy, of course, pleases and 
flatters the younger men and fright- 
ens some of the purely ornamental 
elders. It places heavy demands on 
the civilian-soldier. Yet, paradoxi- 
cally, it may point the way toward 
the gradual abandonment of the 
Guard as a police force, except in ex- 
treme emergencies. 

The stronger and more military the 
Guard the less desirable it is as a 
police force. No really shrewd Gov- 
ernor wishes to use bristling machine 
guns for the simple errand of keeping 
traffic moving in a fractious commu- 
nity. Nor does any unruly section of 
the populace desire to bait expert sol- 
diers, schooled in weapons and chem- 
ical warfare. The more military the 
Guard becomes the greater the prob- 
ability that the mere threat of calling 
it out will calm a mob. 

If, as a result of the employment of 
Guard detachments during recent 
strikes, the cry of “military tyranny” 
is raised, many National Guardsmen 
will secretly welcome it. It will mean 
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the beginning of the end of hysterical 
calls from communities which find it 
easier to appeal to their Governors 
than to see to it that their local police 
forces maintain order. It will signify 
that the era of federalization is des- 
tined to continue, that the State func- 
tion of the National Guard becomes 
of secondary importance. It will make 
imperative the development of better 
State police forces in both the rural 
and the industrial States. The Guard 
in the future may be called out only 
when it is honestly found to be the 
last resort. 

In the meantime, under the present 
system of training, administration 
and supply the Guard will maintain 
the strength that it has had for many 
years. It will improve as an adjunct 
of the regular army. The distribution 
over the forty-eight States of this 
force of 185,000 men, moreover, should 
eventually affect the problem of the 
present uneconomic and _ inefficient 
location of regular army posts. With 
the Guard in its present state of effi- 
ciency and strategically located over 
the entire country, the necessity no 
longer remains for numerous small 
regular army posts, which could well 
be closed without jeopardizing any- 
thing except the careers of the politi- 
cians who have kept them there all 
these years. 

There is the real possibility, of 
course, that a superlatively efficient 
National Guard might militarize the 
population. On the other hand, it may 
be said that the closer these part- 
time soldiers come to the professional 
soldiers of the regular army, the more 
the entire army will be humanized by 
broader social contacts. And much 
may be accomplished in that direction, 
as any regular army officer will 
confess. 





Under the Lid in Mexico 


By MAURICE HALPERIN* 


ExIcoO is a land of great scenic 

beauty, of ancient civilizations 
and quaint customs. Its complex 
heterogeneity puzzles the American 
or European visitor; he finds it a 
bizarre country, a bit violent and not 
a little absurd, strangely incongruous, 
often grotesque but almost never 
banal. Yet beneath the local color, 
scarcely concealed, lurks intense pov- 
erty, hunger, disease, social and moral 
degradation—the tragedy of a con- 
quered race enslaved and exploited 
for 400 years. 

From time to time oppressed hu- 
manity grows restive, breaks its 
bonds and in its blind fury begins to 
rob, murder and destroy. The last 
time this happened in Mexico some 
250,000 lives were lost, cities and 
towns were ruined, villages wiped out 
and the whole country laid waste. The 
shooting ended officiaily in 1924 when 
“Tron Man” Calles took over the gov- 
ernment and gave Mexico its New 
Deal. With the return of peace came 
the hopes and desires of the masses 
that fourteen years of bloody strife 
had not been in vain. For a while it 
seemed as if through sheer good-will 
and enthusiasm an entirely new social 
and economic order would arise over- 
night. But in its place Mexico got 
nothing more than “law and order,” 
a bit of reform—and renewed exploi- 
tation and dictatorial rule. 


*The author of this article, a member 
of the faculty of the University of Okla- 
homa and an associate editor of Books 
Abroad, has recently spent several months 
in Mexico studying conditions at first 
hand. 


When on July 1, 1934, General 
Lazaro Cardenas, candidate of the 
P. N. R. (Partido Nacional Revolu- 
cionario)—affectionately known as 
the “official party’—became Presi- 
dent-elect of the republic, no one was 
surprised. In fact, every one knew 
six months earlier, at the time of the 
P. N. R. convention, who the next 
President would be; nevertheless, the 
government insisted on the elaborate 
pretense of a free election. Opposition 
parties were permitted to come into 
the open; anti-government papers 
denounced “Callismo’; candidates 
toured the country, and the leading 
Mexico City papers kept reminding 
the citizens that this time everything 
was aboveboard. Then, the morning 
after the election, General Cardenas 
was declared the winner with over 
1,000,000 votes, while the combined 
total of his three opponents was an- 
nounced as less than one-thirtieth of 
that figure, though it was curious how 
with the present facilities for com- 
munication so many votes could have 
been counted and recorded so quickly. 

For ten years the “supreme chief” 
and his “official party’ have made 
promises to the hungry and the 
wretched: agrarianism, syndicalism, 
collective bargaining, education, hous- 
ing, sanitation and so forth. In the 
meantime Calles became the dominant 
figure in Mexico; many generals ac- 
quired large estates and business im- 
proved. Mexico City increased in size 
and beauty, and a general air of 
what is known as “stability” pervaded 
the land. Thus did the “revolution” 
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prosper while hungry mouths were of- 
fered succulent oratory. 

The rhetoric of Mexico’s New Deal 
is perhaps unique in the capitalistic 
world because it speaks the language 
of proletarian revolution. An innocent 
visitor reading political posters, 
glancing through summaries of the 
recently inaugurated Six-Year Plan 
and listening to P. N. R. candidates 
would believe that he had accidentally 
wandered into some sort of queer neo- 
Soviet State. He would see and hear 
the “official party” of this State in- 
still into the masses something that 
very closely resembles class _ con- 
sciousness. He would marvel at this 
bourgeois government proposing as 
part of a Six-Year Plan that educa- 
tion, which had only recently turned 
secular, become socialistic. He would 
hear the mouthpiece of that govern- 
ment, General Cardenas, in his last 
important campaign address, tell the 
workers of Monterey, Mexico’s larg- 
est industrial centre, that they are 
being exploited by their masters and 
that they must organize in order to 
secure their rights. 

But even the visitor soon realizes 
that the Six-Year Plan and the 
speeches and the posters are a mass 
of contradictions and generalities; 
that actual problems are not dis- 
cussed and that no concrete methods 
of achieving real reforms are suggest- 
ed, other than that the proletariat 
have faith in the “official party.” 
Nevertheless, the P. N. R. dictator- 
ship, unlike any other bourgeois gov- 
ernment on earth, does preach class 
consciousness to the masses. 

That has been the keynote of 
Mexico’s recent history. Public build- 
ings are adorned with the sickle and 
hammer, with murals by Rivera, 
Orozco and Siqueiros exalting the op- 
pressed Indian, savagely caricaturing 
foreign imperialists, native white ex- 
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ploiters and inciting the masses to 
insurrection. Yet at the same time 
Communist strike leaders are sent to 
the Islas Marias, Mexico’s island peni- 
tentiary in the Pacific. General X. 
keeps a detachment of Federal troops 
on his sugar plantation “to avoid 
labor troubles.” Foreign oil companies 
divide profits on oil, and virtual 
peonage is the rule rather than the 
exception throughout the land. 

“To the Revolution—Yesterday, 
Today and Forever,” is the legend in- 
scribed on Mexico’s most pretentious 
public monument now being erected 
in the heart of the capital. But “rev- 
olution” here means neither Nazi re- 
trogression nor the traditions of 1776 
and 1789; it officially stands for Red 
revolt, for social and economic radi- 
calism, for class solidarity. Mexican 
demagogy is perhaps the most ex- 
travagant in the world. Yet it is not 
the product of an eccentric national 
temperament. It has a deeper signifi- 
cance. 

The revolution of 1910 grew out 
of the worst abuses of an economic 
and social order in which foreign im- 
perialists, a white landed aristocracy 
and their ecclesiastical allies joined 
forces under an astute and ruthless 
tyrant, Porfirio Diaz, to bleed Mexico 
white. When the day of reckoning 
came 4,000,000 Indians and 8,000,000 
mestizos or, at that time, over 90 per 
cent of the population, took up the 
cry for land, liberty or a share in the 
spoils. Armies arose, fought pitched 
battles, advanced and retreated, leav- 
ing trails of desolation and want 
wherever they passed; scores of self- 
made generals—hbandits, idealists, ad- 
venturers and opportunists—cheated, 
betrayed and murdered one another. 

Out of this infernal chaos arose a 
group of mestizos and at their head 
Plutarco Calles, dark-skinned, hard- 
faced man of action, an able leader, 
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excellent politician, shrewd opportu- 
nist and a liberal. The triumph of 
Calles represented the victory of the 
despised mestizo, of the lower-middle- 
class Mexican over the white ex- 
ploiter who, whether he was native 
or alien by birth, was foreign in point 
of view. 

Without the support of the en- 
slaved Indians and the lower ranks of 
the mestizos, Calles could never have 
achieved success nor consolidated his 
position. To the Indians, of whom 
there are some 200 distinct racial 
groups, almost half of them speaking 
no Spanish, Mexican nationalism had 
no meaning. With a background of 
communal habits centuries old, their 
loyalties have always been restricted 
to local areas. What they wanted was 
land and this Calles promised them. 

Agrarian reform became the chief 
plank in the Calles program. Hopes 
ran high in the middle Twenties. Dis- 
- tribution of the land began, labor un- 
ions were organized and legally recog- 
nized, schools were built and with a 
single blow the church was struck 
down. The atmosphere was alive with 
bristling slogans: anti-imperialism, 
expropriation, socialism, communism. 
Though in general revolutionary ideas 
remained muddled, both within the 
government and without, revolution- 
ary ardor burned brightly and a 
quixotic radicalism flourished in offi- 
cial quarters. But today, after a 
decade of “Callismo,” great numbers 
of Mexicans are wondering what hap- 
pened to the revolution. 

Industry has undoubtedly prospered 
until it now employs almost 15 per 
cent of the working population, but 
it owes its success principally to an 
abundant supply of cheap labor. The 
widely heralded nationalization of 
natural resources has never got un- 
der way. The dismal failure of the 
revolutionary agrarian program, cor- 
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nerstone of the Indian rebirth, is the 
greatest of all the betrayals of the 
Mexican New Deal. About 12,000,000 
or threc-fourths of Mexico’s people 
are peasants. After ten years of land 
distribution some 26 per cent of the 
peasant population has received a 
little less than 2% per cent of the 
area of the republic. In other words, 
about 9,000,000 Mexicans still work on 
large estates and plantations and are 
virtually peons; about 3,000,000 peas- 
ants have been given an infinitesimal 
part of the land on which to work out 
their own salvation. 

Long - oppressed, poverty - stricken 
and backward, these Indians and mes- 
tizos are scattered over the country 
on tiny strips of land without farming 
implements, without irrigation facili- 
ties, without seed, without any advice 
or help whatsoever from the federal 
government, even without protection 
against the large landowners who 
have been constantly harassing them. 
Their lot has been improved over that 
of the peon in only one respect: they 
may starve without working, while 
the peon must both work and starve. 

After ten years of the new régime, 
Mexico remains a semi-colonial coun- 
try, chiefly an American economic de- 
pendency. The benefits of a growing 
national industry have gone to a hand- 
ful of capitalists, not to the masses, 
while the old system of large landhold- 
ings and its eternal adjunct, peonage, 
still persists. A small group of mesti- 
zos, Chiefly officials of the P. N. R. 
and their henchmen, reap rich rewards 
at the nation’s expense. Apparently 
the only positive result of the decade 
is the crushing of the church. 

Nevertheless, the revolution was 
not entirely in vain. This does not 
refer to the much overrated educa- 
tional and cultural accomplishments, 
nor to such extraordinary manifesta- 
tions of radicalism as recently oc- 
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curred in the State of Tabasco, when 
the Governor, seconded by the local 
Legislature, decreed the “socializa- 
tion” of all cemeteries in the State 
and ordered all tombstones, crosses 
and monuments to be replaced by 
small numbered blocks of stone, bear- 
ing no name or inscription. In the 
last analysis, what the revolution ac- 
tually gave to the Mexican masses 
was a heightened awareness of their 
real condition and a deep yearning 
to throw off the yoke. 

Though the revolution was frus- 
trated, it was not because of any slug- 
gishness on the part of the masses. 
The radical program of the middle 
Twenties came up from the bottom 
and imposed itself on the leaders. 
Lack of experience, of a clear under- 
standing of its objectives, delivered 
the movement into the hands of the 
opportunists. Even when the latter 
were firmly established, they could 
not brazenly revert to the old order; 
they had to establish machinery 
which ostensibly was to bring the 
masses what they wanted. Thus 
agrarian laws were passed, minimum 
wages established and the rapid de- 
velopment of organized labor permit- 
ted. Here also lies the explanation for 
the radical oratory of the Calles era. 
If there is any meaning to the latest 
pseudo-Bolshevist rhetoric of the P. 
N. R., it is that the masses still know 
what they want and that the party is 
fully aware of that fact. 

Large groups of Mexicans have now 
come to the conclusion that from 
the very beginning there was a catch 
in the P. N. R.’s promises. They 
have seen, for example, the minimum- 
wage law, which calls for one and a 
half pesos (42 cents) for an eight- 
hour day—an utterly inadequate sum 
for the minimum essentials of healthy 
living—widely disregarded or circum- 
vented. In the State of Chiapas, to 
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cite a single case, it is common knowl- 
edge that workers earn one-third the 
minimum wage for a day anywhere 
from fourteen to sixteen hours long. 
Organized labor throughout the re- 
public is in a state of ferment. With 
the depression and inflation living 
and working conditions have steadily 
grown worse, convincing the wage- 
earners that new methods are neces- 
sary. 

Significant of the change that is 
taking place in the Mexican labor 
movement is the fact that the once all- 
powerful and conservative labor fed- 
eration known as the C. R. O. M. 

Confederacién Regional de Obreros 
Mexicanos) has practically disap- 
peared. Its place is being taken by 
the Confederaci6n General de Obreros 
y Campesinos (General Confederation 
of Workers and Peasants), definitely 
more “leftist” and more militant than 
its predecessor. The new organization 
is only a few months old and its 
founder, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
is, politically speaking, still an un- 
known quantity, though he shows 
every indication of having a thorough 
understanding of labor leadership. At 
present he is working outside any 
political party. Whether he will turn 
out to be just another opportunist is 
an open question. Not long ago he 
gave an impressive show of the influ- 
ence he already exerts by calling out 
40,000 workers in the capital for a 
one-hour general protest strike. These 
are a few, but certain, indications 
that beneath the apparent tranquillity 
that marked the election of General 
Cardenas widespread misery and seeth- 
ing discontent may once more “blow 
the lid off.” 

Within the P. N. R. there is also 
trouble. Only the personality and will 
of the “supreme chief,” Calles, seems 
to prevent a split as a result of the 
increasing untenability of the P. N. R. 
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position in the face of social and eco- 
nomic realities. The two opposing fac- 
tions are those of President-elect Car- 
denas leading the dominant left wing 
and President Rodriguez, the moving 
spirit of the right. The left wing 
believes in dispelling the crisis with 
bigger and better New Deals and for 
holding the masses as long as pos- 
sible with an ever-deepening crimson 
oratory. The right wing seems to 
think that such tactics will soon lead 
to a cataclysm; it prefers to drop the 
pseudo-Bolshevist talk, concentrate 
on strictly “national” ideas and show 
a strong hand to the more militant 
proletariat and peasantry. 

A newly organized Fascist group, 
the Camisas Doradas, the gold-shirted 
Accién Revolucionaria Mexicanista, 
has been endorsed by several retired 
generals, and is rumored to be secret- 
ly supported by President Rodriguez 
and Aarén Saenz, Governor of the 
Federal District. At least, the attitude 
of the government toward these Gold 
Shirts has been one of benevolent neu- 
trality. Their chief planks are anti- 
Semitism, anti-bolshevism and “Mexi- 
co for the Mexicans.” The organiza- 
tion is plainly Nazi-inspired, but is 
said to receive considerable support 
from the French clothing and dry- 
goods merchants, who are numerous 
in the principal cities and who are be- 
ginning to feel the competition of the 
small Jewish clothing stores. The 
Gold Shirts also attack the Chinese, 
large numbers of whom live in Mexico. 
Never able to compete with the In- 
dians as common laborers, the Chinese 
have become mostly small merchants, 
who excite the envy of white shop- 
keepers. 

The activities of the Gold Shirts so 
far have centred in Mexico City. The 
last time they attempted to break up 
a radical meeting they met with such 
determined resistance that the police 
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had to go to their rescue, injuring 
and arresting several anti-Fascists. 
The official press reflects the attitude 
of the authorities, heaping abuse on 
all radicals, real or alleged, and han- 
dling the Gold Shirts with kid gloves. 
If the Gold Shirts continue to operate 
much longer, difficulties are likely, 
which will force the government to 
declare its position in regard to 
Mexican fascism. It is almost certain 
that the recent resignation of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Bassols, presiding 
officer of the Cabinet, who was con- 
sidered one of the most liberal men 
in the government, was the result of 
disagreement over the official policy 
in regard to the Fascist movement. 
How much longer can Calles pre- 
vent an open split in his party? Will 
the right wing, supported by the army 
and the Fascists, attempt to stage a 
coup before President-elect Cardenas 
takes office in December? Or will it 
in the meantime be able to weed out 
“leftist” elements? These questions 
are puzzling political observers who 
know what goes on behind the scenes. 
But whatever the answer may be, it 
is clear that dissent, intrigue and con- 
fusion are growing within the party. 
Outside the party there is a wide- 
spread longing to dump the whole 
Partido Nacional Revolucionario, 
Calles and all, into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Talk to Mexicans of the most diverse 
occupations in all parts of the re- 
public and practically all are at one 
in denouncing “Callismo.” Business 
men complain that the government 
interferes too much with their af- 
fairs; Catholics are enraged by the 
latest persecutions of the church in 
Sonora and Tabasco; government 
employes (including professors in the 
National University) resent having 
part of their salaries taken from 
them as “contributions” to the P. N. 
R.; school teachers find it difficult to 
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make ends meet; middle-class youths 
want a change as soon as possible so 
that they can get soft government 
jobs; and railroad workers, factory 
hands, unemployed repatriates, plan- 
tation peons curse the “bosses,” the 
“official party,” and whisper of com- 
munism. All their troubles are blamed 
on Calles and the P. N. R. 

The last political campaign served 
one purpose which the P. N. R. had 
not counted on. Though the Commu- 
nist party has been outlawed since 
1929, the government, in its efforts 
to put up every appearance of a free 
election, permitted the Bloque Obrero 
y Campesino (the Worker-Peasant 
bloc), which is simply the same group 
scarcely disguised under a new name, 
to present a ticket. Headed by Hernan 
Laborde, railroad worker and militant 
strike leader, the bloc conducted a 
vigorous campaign. Government fig- 
ures gave Laborde some 6,000 votes 
as against over 9,000 for Tejeda, So- 
cialist candidate; 17,000 for Villarreal 
and, as we already know, more than 
1,000,000 for Cardenas. 

Antonio Villarreal was the Presi- 
dential candidate of the Revolutionary 
Confederation of Independent Parties, 
representing discontented reactionary 
elements which have grown weary of 
waiting for a chance to obtain some 
of the benefits enjoyed by the P. N. R. 
Since the official election figures 
merely reveal what the P. N. R. would 
like the country to think about the 
actual strength of the parties, it pre- 
ferred to have the reactionary Villar- 
real regarded as its chief opponent 
rather than Tejeda or Laborde. Of 
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the latter two, it fears more the rail- 
road worker than the ex-Governor of 
Vera Cruz. 

Adalberto Tejeda, a short time ago 
the most radical Governor of the most 
radical State in Mexico, is today a 
lone figure with scarcely any chance 
of recouping his political fortunes. 
Too radical for the P. N. R. almost 
from the beginning, he was always 
at odds with the federal government 
and in the end was unable to main- 
tain his following in the face of fed- 
eral opposition and his own ambigu- 
ous record. His efforts to organize a 
Socialist party were patently unfruit- 
ful. He attracted more attention by 
voting for Laborde than by all his 
campaigning. 

Competent observers agree that the 
most serious display of opposition to 
the P. N. R. came from the Worker- 
Peasant bloc, confirming reports that 
of late there has been a strong under- 
ground Communist movement among 
workers, peasants, intellectuals and 
students. Yet it is doubtful if the 
revolutionary elements can develop a 
leadership in time to face the antici- 
pated collapse of the present régime 
with a powerful unified organization 
and a clearly defined plan of action. 
This is true even if the trend in that 
direction has grown stronger during 
the Calles decade and particularly 
during the last two or three years. 
Through bitter experience the Mexi- 
can workers and peasants have 
learned the price of vague utopianism 
and misdirected terrorism and are 
now turning to a belief in other revo- 
lutionary ideas and methods. 





The Gentleman From Louisiana 


By F. RAYMOND DANIELL* 


HE voice that is coming from the 
7. radio loud-speaker is strong, com- 
pelling, vibrant. It contains that 
quality which circus owners seek in a 
side-show barker—a quality that is at 
once appealing and arresting. It is 
~’ Huey P. Long’ speaking — United 
States Senator Huey P. Long, who 
rules Louisiana like a Fascist dictator 
and makes his people like it. Let us 
listen a minute to what he is saying: 

“They say they don’t like my meth- 
ods. Well, I don’t like them either. 
I’ll be frank with you. I really don’t 
like to have to do things the way I 
do. I’d much rather get up before the 
Legislature and say, ‘Now this is a 
good law; it’s for the benefit of the 


people and I’d like you to vote for it 
in the interest of the public welfare.’ 
Only I know that laws ain’t made that 
way. You’ve got to fight fire with 
fire.” 

Thus spake Long just before the 


September primary in which the 
voters of Louisiana demonstrated 
their approval of his browbeating of 
the Legislature, his usurpation of the 
legislative and executive functions of 
the State Government and his resort 
to military pressure against his politi- 
cal enemies in New Orleans. How does 
he do it? Does it indicate a growing 
impatience with law-making bodies 
among Americans? These are ques- 
tions which are being asked by think- 
ing people in Louisiana as well as in 


*Mr. Daniell, a staff correspondent of 
The New York Times, has made sev- 
eral surveys of conditions in the South. 
Most recently he has been in Louisiana. 
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other States of the Union. Well, as Al 
Smith says, ‘‘Let’s look at the record.” 

In 1928, when Huey P. Long became 
Governor of Louisiana, there were 
less than 108 miles of paved highway 
in the State. There were few free 
bridges over its broad rivers and 
numerous bayous. The State House at 
Baton Rouge was inadequate and anti- 
quated and the Executive Mansion 
was shabby and old. Many children 
were unable to attend school because 
their parents were too poor to buy 
them books. Illiteracy was common 
and the hospitals and institutions of 
the State were in sorry shape. 

Today there are more than 3,000 
miles of paved highways, a complete 
system of free bridges and the Capitol 
of Louisiana, a thirty-four-story sky- 
scraper, stands as a lasting monu- 
ment to the man who took his State 
out of the mud if not out of the red. 
His successor, Governor Oscar K. 
Allen, dwells in state in the lovely 
mansion that Long built, and the 
school children, whether enrolled in 
the public or parochial schools, study 
from books supplied to them by the 
State and paid for by a tax on natural 
resources taken from the soil. 

These things were not accomplished 
without struggles and battles. There 
were lawsuits, bitter political cam- 
paigns and impeachment proceedings, 
but through them all Long rode se- 
curely, bulldozing, blustering, cajoling 
and trading. He lets neither laws nor 
lawmakers block his course; when 
the first get in the way he calls his 
legislators together to change the 
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laws, and if that does not work he 
uses any means at his command to 
have his way. He shares Benito Mus- 
solini’s view of the State—that it 
should be managed for but not by the 
people. 

Since he could not succeed himself 
at the expiration of his term, he in- 
stalled Governor Allen in the mansion 
at Baton Rouge to finish the job he 
had begun and, now a member of the 
United States Senate, hied himself to 
Washington to preach his. doctrine of 
national salvation through redistribu- 
tion of the country’s wealth. Today, 
with greater power at home than he 
ever enjoyed before, his rolling eyes 
are roving over broader political ho- 
rizons, and the problem child of 
Louisiana must now be looked upon 
as a factor in national affairs. 

Long has reached his forty-second 
year, with two more years of his six- 
year term in the United States Senate 
ahead of him. He was born on Aug. 30, 
1893, on his father’s farm at Winn- 
field, in Winn Parish in the north 
central part of Louisiana. An early 
distaste for hard work and an affinity 
for the pleasures of the city sent him 
forth as a traveling salesman, or 
drummer, at the age of 16, after he 
had won some reputation as a high 
school debater and a scholarship to 
Louisiana State University. He was 
unable to attend the university, how- 
ever, because the scholarship did not 
include books and living expenses. 

While he was canvassing from 
house to house, Long decided that he 
wanted to study law. That did not 
stop him, however, from spending vir- 
tually all he made in commissions or 
from marrying Miss Rose McConnell 
of Shreveport, La., when he had just 
turned 19. On money he borrowed 
from a brother, Long entered Tulane 
University in October, 1914. His 
money gave out in the Spring of 1916, 
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but he had studied hard. He passed 
all the examinations he was permitted 
to take and then persuaded the State 
bar committee of the Supreme Court 
to give him a special examination 
for admission to the bar. He passed 
it, and on May 15, 1915, when he was 
21, he was sworn in and declared a 
full-fledged lawyer in Louisiana. 

The next three years were spent in 
desultory practice of his profession, 
until Long began to feel a hankering 
for politics. A study of the State Con- 
stitution revealed that there was no 
minimum age requirement for the 
Railroad Commissioners and, as there 
was a vacancy on that commission to 
be filled by the people of his section 
of the State, Long in 1918 announced 
his candidacy for the job. That was 
the same year in which he first pub- 
licly promulgated his doctrine that 
the wealth of the land should be more 
evenly distributed. He was then 24. 

Though four other candidates were 
in the race against him, Long nosed 
them all out but one, finishing second 
in the first primary. Campaigning in 
the run-off primary he canvassed for 
votes from door to door, even as he 
had canvassed for sales before he be- 
came a lawyer. Long’s diligence was 
rewarded, for he won by a majority of 
636 votes, and as a member of the 
Railroad Commission, which later was 
to become the Public Service Commis- 
sion, he began his warfare on the big 
oil companies and public utilities of 
his State. 

Largely through Long’s efforts the 
commission fostered legislation regu- 
lating the oil companies and declaring 
their pipe lines common carriers. He 
also was instrumental in bringing 
about a $1,000,000 annual reduction in 
telephone rates in Louisiana and in 
forcing a refund of $467,000 to tele- 
phone subscribers of that State. His 
career on the commission was so 
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stormy and Long made so much noise 
about what he was doing that he was 
well established as a “friend of the 
common people.” 

With virtually no _ organization, 
Long made a sensational run for the 
Governorship in 1924, although he 
was defeated by Henry L. Fuqua. In 
that campaign Long carried the coun- 
try parishes but ran so far behind his 
two opponents in New Orleans that he 
was eliminated from the run-off pri- 
mary. Temporarily out of public of- 
fice but not out of politics, Long set- 
tled down to his law practice in 
Shreveport, finding time to go on 
baiting the big corporations and snip- 
ing at the Fuqua administration. 

Four years later Long ran again 
for Governor and won. He told the 
voters that recent Chief Executives of 
the State had promised much and pro- 
duced little. He pointed to the records 
of former Governors J. Y. Sanders, 
John M. Parker, Ruffin Pleasant, 
Henry L. Fuqua, who died in office, 
and O. H. Simpson, who succeeded 
him. Long asked the electorate to 
match what they had done for the 
people of the State in their high office 
with what he had done in his relative- 
ly unimportant one. The voters, haul- 
ing their cars out of mudholes with 
mules, paying high tolls to cross 
streams by poky little ferries and con- 
templating the debts that had been in- 
curred for improvements which had 
not been made, succumbed to the 
blandishments of the young windmill 
from Winnfield and placed him in the 
Governor’s office to joust with a hos- 
tile Legislature which later was to try 
to impeach him. 
v7 Huey Long is a reformer whose 
original motivation was a grievance 
against entrenched cornorate wealth. 
As a young man he found his own 
dreams of wealth shattered by the re- 
fusal of the great oil companies to 
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carry in their pipe lines the product 
of the independent wells in which the 
rising young lawyer of Shreveport 
was a stockholder. Years later Long 
had the satisfaction of hearing the 
United States Supreme Court agree 
with his contention that the pipe lines 
were common carriers, but that was 
not until his bitterness against the 
“oil barons” had carried him far along 
the road to political greatness. 

Long, as Governor, showed that he 
knew how to deal with legislators with 
job-hungry relatives as well as how 
to cut red tape. He discerned the hand 
of the Standard Oil Company, which 
has an enormous refinery at Baton 
Rouge, in all his troubles, and, what 
is more, he succeeded in selling that 
idea to the people of Louisiana. Soon 
he had the Legislature eating from his 
hand and voting approval of the pro- 
gressive program he had mapped out. 

During this phase of his career 
Long hit upon the scheme which has 
made him almost invulnerable to 
newspaper criticism, although in re- 
cent years the entire press of Louisi- 
ana except his own periodical, The 
American Progress, has been against 
him. He resorted to the use of circu- 
lars, which through an elaborate sys- 
tem of distribution he was able to 
circulate where newspapers seldom 
penetrated, and he convinced the peo- 
ple that only by reading his broad- 
sides could they get the truth. 

He pointed out the coincidence that 
newspapers which turned against him 
immediately afterward began to bulge 
with fat advertisements of the oil 
companies, and he was able to point 
to some palpable distortions of fact in 
published accounts of his doings. The 
newspapers helped him undermine 
their standing by ignoring his denials 
of charges against him and by twist- 
ing what he said when they deigned to 
publish it. More recently they helped 
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him still more by deleting damaging 
testimony against Mayor T. Semmes 
Walmsley, whom they were support- 
ing in the primary battle in New 
Orleans, though every word was broad- 
cast by a radio station. 

Throughout his career Long has 
known how to capitalize the blunders 
of his opposition, and there have been 
many. He has the advantage of run- 
ning a one-man machine while the car 
in which his opponents ride is full of 
back-seat drivers. Equally important, 
he appears in the lists as the cham- 
pion of the 90 per cent against the 
privileged 10. 

One of Long’s first acts as Gover- 
nor was to raise the severance tax on 
oil, gas and timber to provide free 
books for school children. The laws 
of the State prohibit appropriations 
for private schools, but Long stifled 
possible Catholic opposition by hav- 
ing the law so drawn that the books 
were to be supplied to the children 
rather than the schools. When the oil 
companies went to court to protest the 
increased taxes Long called the Leg- 
islature into special session to impose 
a tax of five cents a barrel on oil re- 
fined in the State. 

The storm broke at a mass meeting 
in Baton Rouge to demand Long’s im- 
peachment. The resolutions adopted 
at that meeting provided Long with 
just the ammunition he needed for his 
defense with the people of his State. 
One of the resolutions read: “That 
for the purpose of satisfying a per- 
sonal grudge and getting revenge for 
a real or imaginary personal griev- 
ance against the oil industry of Louisi- 
ana, and in pursuance of his boast, 
often shamelessly publicly announced, 
he has proposed and used the power 
of his great office to have enacted a 
so-called occupational tax on oil re- 
fineries and other manufacturing in- 
dustries of the State.” 
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The resolution continued: “That 
we condemn as being vicious, danger- 
ous and utterly without merit, any 
and all systems of taxation, whether 
they be called an occupational, a li- 
cense or a manufacture tax, which di- 
rectly or indirectly seek to impose tax 
burdens upon industries within the 
State of Louisiana.” 

Long replied that from the resolu- 
tion it appeared that his opposition 
was “about to tax nobody but the one- 
horse farmer and small business man 
of the State.” He told his constituents 
that the band which had entertained 
the crowd at the mass meeting was 
the Standard Oil Company’s band, 
which had come in civilian clothes but 
had forgotten to erase “Stanacola” 
from their big bass drum. 

It remained for a newspaper, the 
New Orleans States, to clinch Long’s 
case for him with the people. On April 
30, 1929, that paper carried an edi- 
torial which said: “If he had not 
called the special session last month, 
ostensibly to meet a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, but in 
reality to punish the Standard Oil 
Company, against which he has a pri- 
vate grievance dating long before he 
became Governor, he would not today 
be facing trial for high crimes and 
misdemeanors before the bar of the 
Senate.” 

The embattled Governor managed 
by one means or another to win 
enough supporters in the Senate to 
block the impeachment proceedings. 
After his election to the United States 
Senate in 1930, but before he had 
taken that office, a special session of 
the legislature submitted his program 
to the people for ratification: Con- 
struction of a new State capitol to cost 
$5,000,000; a $75,000,000 read and 
free bridge building program; a bill 
to refinance the debts of New Or- 
leans; an increase of one cent in the 
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gasoline tax, half of which was to be 
used for the benefit of public schools 
and half to meet the interest and ma- 
turities on bonds issued by previous 
governors, for the Port of New 
Orleans. 

All during his tenure in the Gover- 
nor’s office Long had been strength- 
ening his position. He had built roads 
and bridges, had put natural gas in 
New Orleans with a resultant cut of 
60 per cent in the rate to consumers. 
He had installed a sprinkler system on 
the State-owned docks with a conse- 
quent reduction in fire insurance rates 
from $1.04 to 28 cents per $1,000 of 
value, and had rehabilitated the schools 
of higher learning and the eleemos- 
ynary institutions of the State. The 
free school books had brought a 20 
per cent increase in enrolment in the 
schools, while night schools which he 
established reduced the number of 
adult illiterates in Louisiana by 
100,000. 

A seawall had been completed along 
the shores of Lake Pontchartrain, one 
of the largest and most modern air- 
ports in the country had been con- 
structed near New Orleans and one of 
the most imposing capitol buildings in 
the countrv had been completed at a 
cost of $5,000,000. Yet in 1933, when 
critics charged that Long’s adminis- 
tration had cost the State a pretty 
penny, he was able to reply without 
contradiction that the per capita cost 
of government in Louisiana in 1932 
was 33 per cent less than the average 
in twenty-four other States when 
State, county and municipal costs 
were added together. The per capita 
cost in Louisiana was $41.97 as com- 
pared with $36.05 for Virginia, which 
was the lowest listed, and $102.88 for 
Nevada, which topped the list. Of the 
twenty-four States which showed 
their combined State, county and mu- 
nicipal costs, including New York with 
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a total of $94.17, Louisiana’s cost per 
capita was third from the lowest. 

Long hastened to point out that the 
taxes that had made his program of 
public improvement possible fell not 
upon the little man but on the corpo- 
rations best able to pay. Funds for 
the improvements had been derived 
from the gasoline tax, which had not 
materially increased the cost of gaso- 
line, from the severance tax on Louls- 
iana’s rich store of natural resources 
and the corporation franchise tax. 
More recently an income tax, mod- 
eled after that of New York, has been 
adopted. The majority of the wage- 
earners in Louisiana are exempt under 
its terms. 

From the moment Long entered 
upon his duties as Governor, he set 
out to entrench himself. He loaded the 
State payroll with his henchmen, 
handing out jobs where they would 
do the most good, and doing favors 
with State funds for those of his op- 
ponents whom he thought could be 
won over with kindness. For the recal- 
citrants he had other measures. His 
more outspoken opponents have found 
their taxes raised by his assessors, 
their credit stifled by his bank exam- 
iners and their produce moved off the 
State-owned docks. 

The first meeting with Long is apt 
to be something of a shock. He is soft 
and pudgy; his undisciplined eyes, his 
sensuous mouth and bulbous nose all 
suggest a character that is willful and 
impetuous rather than strong and 
purposeful. Whether the meeting 
takes place in his hotel suite in New 
Orleans or in the capitol at Baton 
Rouge, the presence of bodyguards 
with guns protruding from their 
pockets is disconcertingly reminiscent 
of the underworld reign of Al Capone, 
Legs Diamond and Owney Madden. 

In conversation, the Senator is col- 
orful and salty, but not often quota- 
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ble. On the campaign platform he 
quotes liberally from the Scriptures, 
but his private language is the lan- 
guage of the locker-room. To almost 
any one else, Long’s crude manner- 
isms and manner would be an insur- 
mountable handicap, but he has made 
them an asset. They serve to draw 
curiosity-seekers to his meetings, and 
once he has a crowd assembled Long 
knows what to do. Crowds come to 
scoff and go home to vote for Long. 
Ever since he has been in politics he 
has fostered the public notion of him 
as a sort of clown. He knows it is dif- 
ficult to work up any great amount of 
bitterness against a comic figure, and 
the sock and buskin have served be- 
fore to distract attention from the se- 
rious business at hand. Some politi- 
cians have been ruined by ridicule, 
but Long is immune to that. He turns 
it to his own advantage, and so far 
the last laugh has been his. 

It is difficult to escape the sus- 
picion that Long’s recent holy war 
against the New Orleans “city ring,” 
the gamblers and the “vice lords” of 
that cosmopolitan city, sprang from 
a spirit of revenge. In all his cam- 
paigns, except that of 1932, when he 
joined with the local city machine to 
elect John H. Overton as junior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, the city has ex- 
hibited strong sales resistance to his 
pleading. It remained the last strong- 
hold of organized opposition to his 
dictatorial ambitions. 

To crush that opposition, Long in- 
duced Governor Allen to use the full 
military power of the State. The Leg- 
islature was called into special session 
to change the laws, and transformed 
the government of the State from a 
democracy into a military dictator- 
ship. Predictions of armed insurrec- 
tion and bloodshed were made in the 
Legislature; the newspapers unani- 
mousily called upon the electorate to 
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choose between fascism and democra- 
cy; but in the end Long’s handpicked 
candidates won, even in the city which 
formerly had repudiated his leader- 
ship. 

Long’s record is the record of a 
politician who often is down but never 
out. If an aroused citizenry were to 
pitch him into the Mississippi, he 
probably would bob up on election day 
with ballots sticking to his coat-tails. 
He is the best vote-getter in the 
South, because he is one of the best 
salesmen in politics. He boasts that 
he can sell anything to any one who 
has the wherewithal to buy, and he is 
constantly making good. He is thor- 
oughly committed to the doctrine of 
“let the buyer beware.” 

At the recent special session of the 
Louisiana Legislature, the people of 
the State were so diverted by the spec- 
tacle of their Governor running er- 
rands for their Senator-dictator, so 
amused at legislators who protested 
their independence in one breath and 
shouted “Aye” at Long’s bidding in 
the next, that they scarcely realized 
that each roll-call deprived them of 
some of their civil liberties. While 
they smiled over their newspapers at 
the antics of the Kingfish, Long ob- 
tained control of the State’s election 
machinery, curbed the power of the 
civil courts, established a secret po- 
lice and won the right to use the 
militia in any way and at any time he 
chose without interference. 

Beneath the comic exterior, how- 
ever, there lies a shrewd and agile 
mind, a_ political strategist un- 
hampered by ethical scruples, an 
autocratic disposition and a burning 
lust for power—power for its own 
sake and power to punish those who 
seek to thwart him. It takes more 
than a comic exterior for a lawyer to 
command $100,000 fees and win the 
commendation of such jurists as the 
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late Chief Justice Taft and Justice 
Brandeis. 

Long’s greatest weakness is that he 
can lead but cannot follow. At the 
Democratic convention in Chicago he 
was one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of Franklin D. Roosevelt. No 
sooner had the President been in- 
augurated, however, than the senior 
Senator from Louisiana was trying to 
tell him how to run the country and 
falling out with him when Mr. Roose- 
velt made it clear that he had his own 
ideas. Since then Federal patronage 
in Louisiana has been dispensed by 
other hands than Long’s. 

In his autobiography, Every Man a 
King, published privately in 1933, 
Long says that he went to the Senate 
with “only one project in mind, which 
was that by every means of action 
and persuasion I might do something 
to spread the wealth of the land 
among all the people.” This he pur- 
poses to do by limiting incomes to 
$1,000,000 a year and prohibiting the 
inheritance of fortunes in excess of 
$5,000,000. He is fond of linking Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with his ideas of re- 
distribution of wealth. He first ex- 
pounded his philosophy of redistribu- 
tion through a capital levy on the floor 
of the Senate on April 4, 1932, and 
while the tax bills of that Spring were 
pending he proposed a resolution to re- 
vamp them in such a way that they 
would have carried out his pet proj- 
ect. The resolution, however, got only 
four or five votes. 

Since that time Long, through The 
American Progress, has been carrying 
on a persistent propaganda for re- 
distribution of wealth. That periodi- 
cal, though listed as a weekly, actu- 
ally makes its appearance whenever 
Long feels the urge to get it out. 

With every means at his command, 
including the use of his franking priv- 
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ilege as a Senator, Long has been 
busily going about the business of 
perfecting a nation-wide organization 
of “share-the-wealth” clubs. It has 
been estimated that there are now 
more than 3,000 such clubs in exist- 
ence, with from 10 to 100 members. 
While they are most numerous in 
Louisiana, there are many in Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, with a scattering 
in other States. At their present rate 
of growth these clubs would provide 
the nucleus of a potentially powerful 
political machine if later Long should 
find his field of operations in Loui- 
siana and the Senate too limited and 
seek the Presidency. 

Fantastic as the idea sounds, there 
are sober men and women in Louis- 
iana who believe that he harbors a 
Presidential bee beneath his stiff 
straw hat. They point out that already 
he has shown an inclination to take 
part in the politics of other States. 
He invaded Arkansas and helped elect 
Senator Hattie Caraway, and in Mis- 
sissippi’s recent primary he gave sub- 
stantial aid and comfort to Represen- 
tative Ross Collins, who was running 
for Senator Hubert D. Stephen’s seat 
in the Senate against former Gover- 
nor Theodore G. Bilbo. Bilbo won 
eventually by stealing Long’s “share- 
the-wealth” thunder from him. 

Now that Long has the situation in 
hand in Louisiana once more, he is 
laying plans for a sound truck tour 
of the drought-stricken States in the 
West and Far West to disseminate a 
message that falls on attentive and 
responsive ears after five years of 
economic depression, unemployment 
and low prices for farm products. 
Where he is heading, no man, prob- 
ably not even Huey Long, can say 
with certainty. But those who have 
ever seen Long in action cannot con- 
ceive of his standing still. 





The New Deal That Women Want 


By HELENA HILL WEED* 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has said that 
P industrial recovery and reform, 
with work relief during the depres- 
sion, are at the heart of the New 
Deal. Women who are concerned with 
the dignity and destiny of their sex— 
like all others directly affected by the 
new order that is in the making— 
are asking what this means to them 
in their long struggle for industrial 
equality. 

Long before the New Deal had been 
dreamed of relentless economic pres- 
sure had forced women, married as 
well as single, to become wage-earn- 
ers. Of the 49,000,000 persons gain- 
fully employed in the United States 
in 1930 almost 11,000,000 were wo- 
men, an increase of nearly 100 per 
cent over the 1920 figures. Married 
women constituted more than 3,000,- 
000 of that total, an increase of more 
than 289 per cent since 1920. 

As the world has sunk lower and 
lower into the depths of the depres- 
sion women have borne a double bur- 
den. They have not only suffered from 
the depression itself but they have been 
forced to fight, on a world-wide front, 
against determined assaults upon their 
right to earn a living. Wherever men 
have gathered to discuss unemploy- 
ment relief the first cry has been, 
“Fire the women, especially the mar- 
ried women, and give their jobs to 
men.” States, municipal governments 
and school boards have led the way, 
and their example has been followed 


*Mrs. Weed, a newspaper correspondent 
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by industry and trade, on the theory 
that in times of stress paid jobs be- 
longed, by right, to men. 

Congress in 1932 succumbed to the 
hysteria. The New Dealers, then in 
control of the House, slipped a “mar- 
ital status clause” into the Economy 
Act. This clause, No. 213, provides 
that in any reduction of personnel in 
any branch of the service married 
persons, if living with husband or 
wife, be the first to be dismissed— 
that is, if the husband or wife was 
also in the government service. The 
obvious intent of the clause, though 
written in terms of sex-equality, was 
the ousting of married women despite 
the fact that the Civil Service Act 
provides that married couples may en- 
ter the classified service together. 

A storm of opposition arose when 
the meaning of Clause 213 was under- 
stood. Married men and women whose 
family obligations compelled both to 
work besieged the Senate. Fair-minded 
Senators on both sides of the chamber 
waged a valiant but fruitless fight 
to eliminate the clause, on the ground 
that the government was under con- 
tractual relations with those who had 
already lawfully entered the civil 
service. But the New Dealers of the 
House were obdurate, and finally, to 
save the whole bill, the Senate con- 
curred in their demands. Although 
President Hoover protested against 
the injustice of the clause, he signed 
the bill. At the same time he recom- 
mended repeal of “213,” as did the 
Civil Service Commission, which con- 
demned the provision as an attack on 
the merit system. 
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Because of the widespread disap- 
proval of the law, almost every office 
made use of the short, rotating, pay- 
less furloughs, also provided for in 
the Economy Act, to effect necessary 
economies without dismissals. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was expected to ask 
for the repeal of this legislation. 
When the Economy Act of March, 
1933, was written, immediately after 
his inauguration, many clauses of the 
former act were specifically renewed 
for the next fiscal year, but no men- 
tion was made of “213.” The question 
then was whether this clause was to 
lapse at the end of the fiscal year in 
June. 

Women threatened with dismissal 
under “213” appealed to Mrs. Roose- 
velt and Secretary Perkins—both 
married women working for pay— 
and both then denounced “213,” as 
consistency demanded, but the Secre- 
tary of Labor, despite the fact that the 
Federal Woman’s Bureau was in her 
department, said she could do nothing 
for them and referred the question to 
the Budget Director. Though he ex- 
pressed sympathy for married women, 
he left the decision to the President, 
who in turn sought a ruling from the 
Attorney General. In the end it was 
decided that the marital stutus clause 
was permanent legislation. 

The fight to oust married women 
was now on in earnest and with the 
apparent approval of the President. 
Since he issued no rules for the uni- 
form application of the furlough sys- 
tem as authorized by the Economy 
Act, those office chiefs who were 
prejudiced against the employment of 
married women were free to begin 
' summary dismissals. 

The Adjutant General’s office of- 
fered a notable example. Though the 
Civil Service Commission showed that 
by imposing a ten-day furlough on all 
the employes of this particufar office 
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—less than one day a month for each 
person during the fiscal year—all re- 
quired economies could be effected, 
the suggestion was rejected. Immedi- 
ately forty-five women, all of them 
highly efficient workers whose term 
of service averaged fifteen years and 
all of them with dependents, were 
ousted from the service, losing not 
only their incomes but the right to re- 
appointment and to a civil pension, 
toward which they had been con- 
tributing for years. The personnel of- 
ficer explained: “These women have 
husbands to support them.” More than 
1,600 married couples, it is estimated, 
and over 4,000 of their dependents, 
were affected by Clause 213. 

Privation and financial loss fol- 
lowed upon these dismissals. Pay- 
ments on homes which were being 
bought by instalments, by the com- 
bined efforts of husband and wife, 
could not be kept up, and often the life 
savings of the couple, which had been 
invested in the payments already 
made, were lost as well. Many of their 
dependents were thrown on public or 
private charity. 

There have been more serious social 
results. At first many couples, terri- 
fied by impending financial disaster, 
separated in order to keep their jobs. 
After the Civil Service Commission 
ruled that separations made to avoid 
the law would not prevent dismissals 
some resorted to divorce, on trumped- 
up charges, though they continued to 
live together. Engagements were 
broken. Some young couples in the 
civil service, denying the right of the 
government to make them choose be- 
tween marriage and the right to work, 
are living together without benefit of 
clergy. Religious scruples against 
birth control have been shed from 
fear of financial disaster. 

Proof that this law has worked to 
the injury of those least able to bear 
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it is given in a recent statement of 
the chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. “In practical operation,” he 
said, “the so-called ‘Marital Status 
Law’ has affected the people in the 
lower-salaried groups to a far greater 
extent than those in the higher brack- 
ets.”” And he adds: ‘No one can dis- 
pute the greater financial necessity in 
the homes of the employes receiving 
small pay. * * * Certainly a law is un- 
fair when it operates largely to fur- 
ther reduce the income of those hav- 
ing small incomes.” 

Much has been said about the un- 
constitutionality of certain features 
of the New Deal. Women feel that 
none can be challenged with greater 
confidence, or on surer grounds, than 
the measures already enacted, and 
those planned for the future, to reim- 
pose unconstitutional minimum-wage 
laws on working women. Organized la- 
bor has always fought such laws for 
men, as a denial of the constitutional 
right of every individual to contract 
for his labor. “The minimum wage,” 
it has been argued, “always tends to 
become the maximum wage, and de- 
stroys the workers’ chances to ad- 
vance.” But William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
admits that labor has never “had any 
objection to a minimum-wage law for 
women and children.” 

Working women insist that a mini- 
mum wage is as unlawful and as 
damaging for women as for men; that 
if labor organizations insist on collec- 
tive bargaining as the only fair means 
for establishing wages, they should 
bargain for the whole industry, not 
for men only, and allow all workers, 
both men and women, to compete, on 
an equal basis, for available jobs. 

Though the Supreme Court in 1923 
declared a minimum-wage law for 
women unconstitutional, it was recog- 
nized that this victory had not been 
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consolidated when the New Deal be- 
gan, for in several States where mini- 
mum-wage laws for women had not 
yet been tested in the courts, attempts 
were still being made to enforce 
them. In several others, despite the 
decision of the Supreme Court, new 
laws had been written at the urging 
of President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Perkins. On the other hand, women 
did prevent the inclusion of a provi- 
sion in the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act which would have permitted 
the President to establish wage dis- 
criminations based on sex in the NRA 
Codes. 

When the first code, that for 
cotton textiles, was under considera- 
tion, the New Hampshire Federation 
of Labor proposed discriminations 
against women workers. Women of 
every shade of thought on industrial 
legislation opposed them, because the 
NRA had promised to establish uni- 
form hour and wage regulations 
which met all the demands of every 
group of women. This model code was 
therefore written in terms of absolute 
sex equality. Soon, however, codes 
were proposed establishing discrim- 
inatory wage scales, the hourly rate 
for men being at times 15 cents an 
hour higher than that for adult wo- 
men and minors. When the President 
approved these codes, women protest- 
ed and Mrs. Roosevelt took up their 
cause. She called General Johnson to 
the White House for a conference, and 
immediately thereafter he. announced 
that codes would require equal pay 
for equal work. 

Codes then began to appear in 
which a single wage standard was set 
for all workers, but which carried, in 
addition, the extraordinary provision, 
“when females do substantially the 
same work as males they shall receive 
the same pay.” Women regarded this 
as an evasion of Gerferal Jolmson’s 
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promise and a direct hint to employ- 
ers how they might pay lower wages 
to women than to the men who were 
working at the same job. Again there 
were protests, but to no avail; the 
President signed the codes containing 
this rule. Discriminatory wages, based 
flatly on sex, began to reappear in the 
codes, despite General Johnson’s pre- 
vious promise—and the President 
signed these codes. 

Labor leaders next demanded that 
in States which still have minimum- 
wage laws for women upon their stat- 
ute books the State rate must super- 
sede the code rate if the State rate is 
higher. Women immediately pointed 
out that if employers in any State 
were required by law to pay them a 
higher wage than men, women would 
be displaced. They showed that this 
very thing was then taking place in 
the States where minimum-wage laws 
exist. In the face of the doubtful con- 
stitutionality of these untested State 
laws, both the Recovery Administra- 
tion and the President approved this 
new discrimination against women, 
although other laws in conflict with 
NRA regulations had been ignored. 

Recently still another form of dis- 
crimination against women has ap- 
peared in the codes providing that 
“equal pay for equal work”’ shall not 
apply during those hours when women 
are not permitted to work. Thus one 
more opportunity is given to pay men 
higher wages than women for the 
same work. 

The President never placed a wo- 
man in a position of authority in the 
NRA to protect the interests of the 
millions of women in industry when 
these decisions were being made. 
Their male competitors in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, who have 
always worked for legislation to re- 
strict the competition of women, have 
had the final, authoritative voice on 
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NRA regulations for women in indus- 
try. And the President has approved 
their unfair proposals. 

This determination of the New Deal 
to re-establish unconstitutional dis- 
criminatory wages based on sex is 
further evinced by the State pacts, 
now in the making. The pacts are 
written for the sole purpose of enact- 
ing minimum-wage laws for women 
in the industrial States. Two labor 
leaders in Washington recently boast- 
ed that they knew these laws were 
unconstitutional, but that they were 
going to obtain a reversal of the 1923 
decision of the Supreme Court on this 
question. 

The rights of working women have 
been further endangered by the entry 
of the United States into the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. The bill authoriz- 
ing this action was “sneaked” through 
Congress, so its labor proponents say, 
in the closing hours of the last ses- 
sion without public hearings, consid- 
eration in committee or debate on the 
floor of either house. 

When the emergency regulations of 
the NRA expire male workers will be 
freed from the emergency minimum- 
wage requirements, and be free of 
collective bargaining, while women 
will be under Federal and State laws 
restricting their industrial competi- 
tion with men. Women will face the 
further menace of discriminatory in- 
ternational agreements of the I. L. O. 
—agreements which will undoubtedly 
reflect the reactionary attitude of Eu- 
ropean dictatorships toward women. 

For some incomprehensible reason 
the New Deal has regarded unemploy- 
ment and destitution among women 
as less pitiable than that of men. Fed- 
eral relief itself has been character- 
ized by sex discrimination. Perhaps 
women themselves are in a measure 
to blame for this, for the age-old 
truth that women bear suffering with 
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more fortitude and less outcry than 
men has held true during the depres- 
sion. Men thronged the breadlines 
and dramatized their need for relief. 
Women hid their plight. Nevertheless, 
as far back as March, 1933, it was well 
known that millions of women were 
out of work, and that an army of 
homeless girls, many under 21 years 
of age, were roaming the country. 
Mary Anderson, chief of the Federal 
Woman’s Bureau, for months begged 
that women be given a definite place 
in the solution of industrial instabil- 
ity, and that their problems, especial- 
ly those of married women, be consid- 
ered with more tolerance. Responsible 
social workers joined in that plea, but 
the government did nothing for near- 
ly eight months. 

When the conference on women’s 
needs was held at the White House, in 
November, 1933, Harry Hopkins, Fed- 
eral Relief Administrator, admitted 
that “women as a group have had less 
attention than any other unemployed 
group * * * but the government now 
has the money and the determination 
to care for unemployed women. The 
government wants advice as to how to 
extend that relief. It has the power to 
give it, but it has not done what it 
should, and it feels pretty humble 
about it.” 

Representative Edith Rogers of 
Massachusetts, pointing out that no 
PWA projects had been established 
for women and that the CWA offered 
few opportunities for them, urged 
that, in allocating relief to the States, 
20 per cent of these funds be ear- 
marked for women’s projects. The Re- 
lief Administrator seemed to approve 
the plan. 

Since then many relief projects for 
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women have been set up, but the gov- 
ernment has made no systematic de- 
mand for a proper distribution of 
work relief among women. No Fed- 
eral projects have been planned to 
give work to women. No State funds 
have been earmarked for women’s 
projects. As a result, the welfare of 
jobless women in many localities has 
been utterly neglected. 

On the theory that women have no 
dependents, wages were set at $5 a 
day for men, and at $3 a day for 
women. The wage-rate on CWA proj- 
ects, on which men were mostly em- 
ployed, was from 10 to 20 cents an 
hour higher than on CWS projects, 
where women prevailed. Men were 
often placed in the higher paid, super- 
visory positions on strictly women’s 
projects. Women on work relief have 
protested bitterly that married women 
and widows with families of children 
to support receive only 30 cents an 
hour, while unmarried boys receive 50 
cents an hour for similar work. 

Responsible estimates show but lit- 
tle re-employment among women be- 
cause of the antagonism that still ex- 
ists toward hiring women while men 
are out of work. Women are in a 
worse plight than ever because they 
have been systematically ousted from 
work, and have had fewer resources 
than men to fall back upon. FERA re- 
ports show that of the 1,600,000 now 
receiving Federal work relief only 
142,000 are women. 

Such, from the point of view of 
women, is the record of the New Deal. 
Seemingly the long struggle for wo- 
men’s right to work on an equal foot- 
ing with men has not yet ended. It 
must go on under the New Deal even 
as under the old. 





Exploring the Atmosphere 


By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT* 


MILLION years ago, when man was 

still half ape, he looked about him 

and wondered. Those twinkling lights 

in the dark sky at night—what are 

they? That huge ball of fire that rises 

high in the heavens only to sink again 

at evening—what is it? Whence does 

it come? Whither does it go? These 

trees, this hard ground beneath the 
feet—how far do they extend? 

For all our telescopes and spectro- 
scopes, our observatories and labora- 
tories, our mathematical accomplish- 
ments and cosmic theories, we are 
much like that primitive savage dis- 
tinguished from the brutes below by 
his ability to ask questions. With him 
science began. For science is con- 
cerned entirely with asking questions 
about man and his environment—the 
right kind of questions—and finding 
the answers. 

Probably the first of these ques- 
tioners who belong to our species of 
humanity were the explorers, the 
strong-framed savages and Vikings 
who boldly pushed out toward the 
setting sun on unknown seas or picked 
their way through equally unknown 
forests. They are commonly regarded 
as adventurers thirsting for excite- 
ment. They were also scientists. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously they were 
trying to answer questions. Where am 
I? How far can I travel on foot or 
in my boat? What is out there where 
earth and sky meet? 

Columbus, da Gama, Magellan, Van 
Diemen, Captain Cook, Peary, Amund- 
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sen, Scott, Shackleton, Byrd—all are 
lineal descendants of the primitives 
who roamed and who fought with 
wild beasts and braved privation and 
disease to find out more and more 
about this earth. Magellan’s circum- 
navigation of the globe was a colossal 
scientific experiment. It proved ex- 
perimentally the correctness of the 
theory that the earth is a round ball. 

For centuries man has been thus 
crawling over land and sea like some 
intelligent insect. At last he has 
learned the more important facts 
about the planet on which he lives. 
He knows its general shape and size. 
He is like a stranger in a house once 
mysterious because it was unknown. 
It is possible for him to draw floor 
plans—what he calls charts and maps 
—and by their means to find his way 
about. 

And yet this is but a beginning. 
There is more to the earth than land 
and sea, mountain and desert. It never 
struck Columbus that the air we 
breathe is part of the earth, some- 
thing to be explored like the more 
tangible ocean. He accepted it merely 
as a necessity of life. It is only in our 
own time, by which we mean the last 
century or so, that the wistful gaze of 
the explorer has turned upward to the 
clouds. The balloon and the airplane 
have given him new powers. Strangely 
enough, they were invented after he 
had satisfied much of his curiosity 
about the solid mass beneath his feet. 
No longer is he a two-dimensional ad- 
venturer poking into this valley or 
groping in that unthreaded forest, 
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clambering up naked, snow-capped 
peaks or creeping over blazing, yellow 
sands. A three-dimensional scientist 
now, he must rise into the air to an- 
swer new questions about the earth. 
How far does the atmosphere extend? 
What is its relation to clouds, auroras, 
lightning, meteors, and for that mat- 
ter to laud and water, to green leaf 
and to manvhimself? A million years 
of questioning have at last given him 
a cosmic outlook. 

One fact at least the early balloon- 
ists, first explorers in three dimen- 
sions, succeeded in establishing: there 
is a limit to the extent of the atmos- 
phere. Men gasp and die if they ascend 
high enough. Yet far above the dying 
altitude, as it may be called, there is 
still an ocean of air. For all we know, 
the atmosphere may reach outwardly 
from the earth hundreds of miles, but 
without the aid of oxygen a man can- 
not breathe much above six. Even with 
oxygen it is doubtful for technical 
reasons if he can attain more than 
fifteen miles in a balloon. 

Suppose that Columbus had been in 
a similar predicament in 1492, that 
he could not venture more than a mile 
or two from the shore without perish- 
ing. Yet he had reason to believe 
that there was land where the sun set. 
Thirsting for anwers to his questions, 
imagine him resorting to automatic 
devices. He invents a little ship with- 
out a soul aboard which sails off to 
the west. It is packed with mechanism, 
almost as human as Columbus him- 
self. The instruments write down the 
physical facts about the voyage—the 
storms that are encountered and above 
all the unknown land and its distance 
from Spain. Spontaneously the vessel 
turns around and sails back. Columbus 
reads the records made by the instru- 
ments and infers what he can about a 
country to,the west. 

It is by a similar method that the 
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modern Columbuses of the atmosphere, 
the earth’s invisible rind, must con- 
duct some of their explorations. Small, 
free unmanned balloons, freighted 
with featherweight, automatic instru- 
ments, were sent aloft by Teisserenc 
de Bort in 1896 and in later years. 
With the aid of the purest hydrogen 
little balloons designed by his succes- 
sors have attained a height of some- 
what more than twenty miles. There 
comes a time when the gas, constantly 
expanding with increasing altitude, 
bursts its rubber prison. Either a 
parachute or a second balloon which 
has remained intact carries the instru- 
ments to the ground. 

These instruments are artificial 
senses. They write down all that they 
feel—temperature, pressure and other 
facts of interest to scientists. At first 
de Bort could hardly believe the scripts 
that were recovered. They told a story 
as astonishing as any that Marco Polo 
brought back from the empire of 
Genghis Khan. 

More than six miles above sea level 
lies a strange stratum of air, he read, 
a layer as different from the air in 
which we live as the Arctic is from 
Panama. There are no clouds, no 
winds, no storms, nothing that we 
designate by the word “weather” One 
day is like another. Never is there 
even a mist. Perpetual sunshine. From 
the thinness of the air it can be in- 
ferred that the sun and the stars blaze 
in a purplish-black sky—flickerless, 
hard as so many electric arcs. Here 
reign eternal silence, serenity, cold 
that must go to the very marrow, 
cold that can touch minus 134 degrees 
Fahrenheit, according to measure- 
ments made in Batavia. 

Teisserenc de Bort and the meteor- 
ologists of his day spoke of the “‘iso- 
thermal,” or “uniform temperature” 
layer. Later he coined the word 
“stratosphere” and designated by 
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“troposphere” the dense stratum that 
hugs the earth’s surface and that we 
breathe. Between stratosphere and 
troposphere lies the “tropopause,” a 
kind of No Man’s Land. The strato- 
sphere is lowest at the poles (about 
six miles) and highest in the tropics 
(ten miles). 

We dream now of traveling through 
the stratosphere in craft that will 
mark a new era in transportation. 
The atmospheric depths in which we 
live are too thick for speeds of much 
more than 600 miles an hour, and 
these speeds are attained at a tech- 
nical and financial cost beyond all 
reason. Double the speed, and it might 
be supposed that the resistance en- 
countered is doubled too. Actually the 
resistance goes up as the square of 
the speed, so that at forty miles an 
hour it is four times what it is at 
twenty. With energy expenditure it 
is even worse. That goes up as the 
cube. To double our speed we must 


increase our energy expenditure eight 
times, so that if ten horsepower is 
enough to attain twenty-five miles an 
hour, it takes eighty to attain fifty 
miles in the same vehicle. 


In the stratosphere—how different! 
With air only a tenth as thick as it is 
at sea level a thousand miles an hour 
is no absurdity. Breakfast in London 
and luncheon in New York—our grand- 
children will think no more of the per- 
formance than we do of crossing the 
ocean in less than five days. Already 
the first stratosphere planes have 
appeared, but they bear less resem- 
blance to the craft to be than the first 
steamer to cross the Atlantic bears to 
the Mauretania or the Rex. Still fur- 
ther off are the rockets— further 
because the resources of chemistry, 
metallurgy and engineering are not 
yet equal to the task of devising a 
motor which will literally kick them 
from the earth and into outer space. 
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How far the stratosphere extends 
no one knows. About thirty miles 
above sea level, however, there is a 
layer of ozone which has been dis- 
covered by means of the spectroscope, 
by its ability to reflect the sound of 
heavy explosions on the earth and by 
the behavior of meteors. If it hugged 
the earth that layer would be only an 
eighth of an inch thick. Upon it life 
on this earth depends for protection 
from the sun. Thin as a few sheets of 
paper it filters out an excess of ultra- 
violet rays, which, if it reached the 
earth, would strike us dead. 

Beyond this ozone layer there must 
be still a little air. At forty-five miles 
there are signs of twilight, a phenom- 
enon impossible in a vacuum. But what 
is the nature of the air? Nitrogen as- 
suredly. Perhaps some oxygen. Beyond 
that only conjecture. Fifty miles high 
there are reflections to which the 
name “noctilucent clouds” has been 
given. Dust they are held to be by 
some. But how can dust manage to 
collect in a definite layer at such a 
height? And whence did it come? 

Far above these faéry clouds the 
aurora shimmers. The phenomenon 
implies an atmosphere, although the 
altitude must be 400 miles. Electrons 
are shot forth from the sun, infinites- 
imal bits of electricity. They strike 
the sparse atoms of air on the outer 
fringe of the earth’s atmosphere and 
electrify them. The result is an 
aurora which, at the poles, may extend 
far down toward the earth and which 
has a definite connection with the 
earth’s magnetism. 

How sure can we be that the upper 
atmosphere is indeed electrified as bits 
of matter called electrons, hurled into 
space by the sun, partially wreck 
atoms of air and thus excite them? 
Radio furnishes the answer. The 
waves that are sent out by a power- 
ful station encircle the earth. Yet they 
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are a form of light—light that our 
eyes are not adapted to see. To expect 
radio waves to cross the ocean is much 
like expecting to see in New York a 
beacon blazing in London, despite the 
curvature of the earth. The physicists 
solved this riddle by the discovery of 
an invisible mirror in the sky. Between 
this mirror and the earth the waves 
are partly reflected, partly conducted. 
Ionosphere is the name now given to 
that reflecting layer. 

Until recent years it was thought 
that there was but one reflecting lay- 
er, which drops as low as seventy 
miles above sea level. Now it is known 
that there is another below: it and 
above it a third which begins at an al- 
titude of 140 miles. They are not 
fixed, these unseen mirrors in the sky. 
Rising and falling, their position must 
be reckoned with by the operators to 
whom our transatlantic telephone 
conversations are entrusted. 

The more recent attack on the up- 
per air was brought about by the dis- 
covery and study of the cosmic rays, 
strangely linked with radioactivity. 
We go back to the early days of the 
century. Uranium, thorium and radi- 
um had been discovered—marvels of 
their day and still mysteries of mat- 
ter. Many famous springs proved to 
be radioactive. From the earth’s rocks 
came energy that could wreck the 
atoms of the air and thus ionize them 
—make them conduct electricity. 

What could be more natural than 
to measure the amount of this ioniza- 
tion or electrification? Professor 
Gockel, a Swiss physicist, conceived 
the idea of going up in a balloon and 
measuring the effect of radioactivity 
as he rose. In 1910 and 1911 he 
reached heights of about 13,000 feet 
and came down more puzzled than 
when he went up. The higher the bal- 
loon rose the stronger was the effect. 

Struck by Gockel’s results, Dr. Vic- 
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tor F. Hess of Innsbruck did some 
figuring. If the effect came from ra- 
dium in the earth’s rocks it ought to 
disappear entirely a few hundred 
meters above the sea level. Either 
Gockel was wrong or his observations 
were worth repeating. So Hess sent up 
unmanned balloons with recording in- 
struments. There was no doubt about 
Gockel’s findings. The rays grew 
stronger as the altitude increased. 
Hess went up in the balloons himself. 
Always the same result. But one con- 
clusion could be reached. These rays 
had nothing to do with radioactivity. 
They came either from the earth’s at- 
mosphere or from outer space. To Hess 
must go the credit of having first 
definitely recognized the cosmic char- 
acter of the rays. 

It was Professor Robert A. Millikan 
who made the cosmic rays news. In 
1925 he decided to enter this strange 
new field of exploration. He sent up 
unmanned balloons from Kelly Field, 
Texas; struggled up mountains in 
Bolivia; climbed Pike’s Peak with 300 
pounds of lead and a tank of water— 
the lead was to shield his sensitive in- 
struments from radium and the water 
to measure the penetration of the 
rays; scaled Mount Whitney in order 
to make measurements in Lake Muir, 
snow-fed and therefore uncontaminat- 
ed by radium; journeyed to the Arctic 
regions to discover what the effect 
was there as compared with some spot 
on the Equator, and even rose as high 
as he could in airplanes with ingeni- 
ous devices of his own invention. Not 
only did he confirm what his pred- 
ecessors had discovered but he pub- 
lished more accurate records. 

What are these rays? Whence do 
they come? Our modern explorer is 
asking intelligent questions. Millikan 
was ready with sensational answers. 
The rays come from outer space. 
They are simply invisible light of 
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such piercing power that they ut- 
terly dwarf anything we can produce 
with the most powerful X-ray tube. 
They are “the birth cries of matter”— 
new matter that is being created in 
space as negative electrons and posi- 
tive protons rush together and co- 
alesce. Good science as this may be, it 
is also evidence that the use of instru- 
ments and the application of mathe- 
matics have not robbed civilized man 
of his gift of poetic wondering. 

But to Professor A. H. Compton, 
who has supervised the cosmic ray 
equipment of the American adven- 
tures into the stratosphere, the rays 
are merely bits of matter. Most physi- 
cists are of the same opinion. There 
can be no doubt that the effects are 
stronger near the Poles than at the 
Equator, which is exactly what is to 
be expected if the rays are electrified 
particles. The earth is a huge magnet. 
Theoretically it ought to draw such 
particles to its Poles. 

We see, then, that ballooning has 
always been a part of cosmic ray re- 
search and that the stratosphere is 
as important to the atomic physicist 
as it is to the meteorologist. Thus far 
the quest has not been successful. 
Even Professor Regener, whose un- 
manned balloon reached a height of 
13.66 miles, has added little to what 
his predecessors discovered. 

There will be more ascents into the 
stratosphere by adventurers imbued 
with the question-asking spirit of 
science, but so doubtful is it that they 
can do more than Piccard or the Rus- 
sians and Americans who have emu- 
lated him that Professor Compton is 
about to direct a series of explora- 
tions with unmanned balloons which 
are to be equipped with radio trans- 
mitters and cosmic ray instruments. 
Seated comfortably and safely in their 
laboratories, the physicists will listen 
to the findings of a new robot. As the 
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instruments ascend the radio set will 
read them and automatically trans- 
mit their findings to the earth below. 
It is not a new conception. The Rus- 
sians have been experimenting with 
such devices for years. And the ad- 
vantage? The certainty that records 
will be received. The instruments of 
an ordinary sounding balloon may or 
may not be recovered and returned to 
the scientist whose name appears on 
a tag attached to them. 

Cosmic rays, auroras, reflecting 
layers, faéry clouds high in the sky— 
they are connected in some way not 
yet divined. Everywhere we see elec- 
trons at work—infinitesimal bits of 
matter or electricity, however we 
choose to regard them. The secret of 
the atmosphere may prove to be the 
secret of the atom in which these 
electrons play an indispensable part. 

At last the earth stands revealed 
as a more wondrous globe than even 
the ancient myth weavers imagined 
it to be. In the mind’s eye we see it 
with all its aureoles—the concentric, 
fluttering halos that constitute its 
ionosphere, the auroras spreading out 
like a corona and testifying to power- 
ful magnetic effects, and the atmos- 
phere brilliantly blue. If we could 
only transport ourselves to the moon! 
There we would see the misty, sap- 
phire glitter of a planet that is unique 
in the solar system, unique, perhaps, 
in the vast universe of countless bil- 
lion stars. Noctilucent clouds, ozone 
layer, stratosphere, troposphere—we 
would behold them as distinct shells. 
Deep down we would note a thick, 
disturbed sediment. In these dregs, 
stirred by winds, oceans wash con- 
tinental shores visible through rifts 
in banks of clouds, life flourishes, 
airplanes fly, a race of thinking crea- 
tures gazes out and asks questions 
about the atmosphere without which 
it cannot live and becomes dimly 
aware that it has a cosmic destiny. 
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A Month’s World History 


The Labors of the League 


By ALLAN NEVINS 
Professor of American History, Columbia University 


OME opponents of the League of 
Nations have exulted during the 
past year in what seemed its grad- 
ual but fatal decline. Prestige and 
power departed with Japan and Ger- 
many, they told us, leaving the halls 
of Woodrow Wilson’s great institution 
mere shells in which dwelt a few 
secretaries and statisticians turning 
out academic information about the 
opium traffic or the world’s health. 
But the recent League sessions 
showed how erroneous is this view. 
The eighty-first meeting of the Coun- 
cil and the fifteenth ordinary meet- 
ing of the Assembly, opening on Sept. 
7 and 10, respectively, brought to- 
gether most of the men whose work 
it is to arrange the diplomatic map 
of the world. It is true that the orig- 
inal League of Nations idea has been 
greatly modified, but its machinery of 
Assembly, Council and subcommittees 
is indispensable to those who deal 
with international politics. 


The word politics best describes the 
business treated in Geneva during 
September. Some of the unhappier 
connotations of politics were evident 
in the treatment of such urgent prob- 
lems as the Saar plebiscite of next 
January, the integrity of Austria and 
the two-year-old war between Bolivia 
and Paraguay. The object seemed to 
be to find the easiest rather than the 


best solutions. And it was quite clear 
that the real interest was not in the 
formal meetings, but in the confer- 
ences behind the scenes at the dele- 
gates’ hotels. 


The agenda of both the Assembly 
and Council were full, and the delega- 
tions sent to deal with them were 
large. After the Assembly had been 
opened by M. Benes of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Richard J. Sandler, Swedish 
Foreign Minister, was chosen presi- 


dent. The delegates then learned that 
the arms embargo intended to smoth- 
er the conflict in. the Gran Chaco was 
being completed, for with the an- 
nouncement by Great Britain and Bel- 
gium that they had put embargo 
measures into effect, twenty-three na- 
tions had complied with the League’s 
proposal. A report by the Argentine 
delegate on the Chaco peace negotia- 
tions stirred the wrath of both the 
Bolivian and Paraguayan Foreign Of- 
fices, for they accused Argentina’s 
Foreign Minister, Saavedra Lamas, of 
disclosing negotiations that were still 
in the confidential stage. A stormy 
debate in the League’s Political Com- 
mission ensued, but produced no prac- 
tical suggestion for bringing the com- 
batants to reason. The sending of a 
force of League policemen to the 
Chaco, as proposed by Eamon de 
Valera, was obviously impracticable. 
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At last, on Sept. 24, it was decided to 
lay the whole responsibility on the 
Council with the hope that a second 
effort on its part might be more fruit- 
ful than that of last year. The Coun- 
cil, however, failed to decide upon 
any method of procedure. 

In similar fashion, the safeguard- 
ing of the Saar plebiscite was left un- 
certain. Saar Commissioner Geoffrey 
C. Knox reported last August that 
Germany is illegally interfering in 
Saar politics and training young Saar- 
landers in Germany with the expecta- 
tion of marching them back into the 
territory in time to vote. He had 
asked for 2,000 police from outside 
the Saar to patrol the polls, but the 
Council reached no final decision. 

Austria’s attempt to obtain clearer 
assurances of international support in 
case Nazi attacks are resumed was 
blocked by Great Britain and the Lit- 
tle Entente delegates. Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg, a less effective diplo- 
matist than his predecessor, Dolifuss, 
entrusted a guarantee plan to Baron 
Aloisi, the Italian delegate, asking him 
to obtain the consent of France and 
Great Britain. The plan was simple, 
being in essentials an agreement by 
France, Britain and Italy, and such 
other States as might care to adhere, 
that in an emergency they would take 
whatever steps the situation de- 
manded. Baron Aloisi duly showed the 
plan to Louis Barthou, who agreed in 
principle for France and handed it to 
Sir John Simon. Sir John immediately 
rejected it, pointing out that such a 
commitment might oblige Great 
Britain to send an army to the Con- 
tinent in Austria’s defense. The Little 
Entente objected that the plan placed 
entire responsibility on the great pow- 
ers, leaving Austria’s smaller neigh- 
bors without any assured voice. 

It will be recalled how deeply one 
Little Entente nation, Yugoslavia, was 
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alarmed when last July Italy rushed 
100,000 soldiers to the Austrian bor- 
der. The Yugoslavs then pointed out 
to the League, with justice, that Mus- 
solini’s step was a usurpation of the 
League’s own rights. The Yugoslav 
delegate now argued that the Schusch- 
nigg plan would in practice merely 
give Italy a show of right to do what 
Yugoslavia fears she will do in any 
case on slight provocation. Since no 
plan could be found on which all the 
nations would agree, France, Italy and 
Great Britain fell back on their orig- 
inal declaration of Feb. 17, signing a 
restatement of the necessity of main- 
taining the integrity of Austria ac- 
cording to existing treaties. 

Before the Council adjourned the 
League acquired three new members, 
Russia, Afghanistan and Ecuador. 
Russia’s admission is discussed else- 
where in this magazine. Afghanistan 
was accepted on the last day of the 
Assembly, Sept. 27. Ecuador’s appli- 
cation arrived just afterward, but 
since Ecuador was one of the States 
originally invited to join the League, 
it was not necessary that the Assem- 
bly vote on her admission. The Coun- 
cil was able formally to receivé her as 
the sixtieth member of the League just 
before the end of the meeting on 
Sept. 28. 

Routine business involved the re- 
tirement of China from her non- 
permanent seat on the Council and the 
election of Turkey in her place. A 
gratifying report from High Commis- 
sioner James G. McDonald on the re- 
lief work for German political and 
religious refugees was presented to the 
committee on technical organizations. 
It was disclosed that Jews of the 
United States and Great Britain have 
contributed $5,000,000 toward relief 
and that this has enabled the commis- 
sion to repay the League’s initial loan. 
Fully 25,000 refugees have been 
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helped thereby to gain a home or live- 
lihood. 


POLAND AND HER MINORITIES 


The most sensational episode of the 
session was Poland’s attempted de- 
nunciation of her treaty obligations to 
racial minorities. This incident was 
perhaps a by-product of M. Barthou’s 
recent talks with Joseph Beck, the 
Polish Foreign Minister. Although 
Polish relations with France have 
been somewhat strained since Poland 
signed her treaty of friendship with 
Germany, the Franco-Polish military 
alliance and the tradition of friend- 
ship made it possible for M. Barthou 
to persuade Warsaw to consent to 
Russia’s obtaining a permanent Coun- 
cil seat. Previously Poland had had 
written assurances from Maxim Lit- 
vinov, Soviet Foreign Commissar, that 
Russia would maintain the clauses in 
the Treaty of Riga. by which she prom- 
ised to keep out of Poland’s internal 
affairs. This was important because 
Poland has large minorities of White 
Russians and Ukrainians, and the 
League Covenant provides that under 
the minorities treaties any member 
may protest the treatment of its na- 
tionals under foreign rule. 


Either Litvinov’s assurances were 
not sufficient for M. Beck or Poland 
believes herself sufficiently powerful 
to quarrel with her irksome obliga- 
tions under the minorities treaty. On 
Sept. 13 the Polish Foreign Minister 
astounded the Assembly by giving 
notice that “pending the bringing into 
force of a general and uniform system 
for the protection of minorities, my 
government finds itself compelled to 
refuse as from today all cooperation 
with international organizations in the 
matter of supervision of the applica- 
tion by Poland of a system of minority 
protection.” 

This was a declaration of indepen- 
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dence almost as bold as Adolf Hitler’s. 
Article 93 of the section of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty dealing with Poland 
requires Poland to safeguard the for- 
eign elements within her territory by 
signing a minorities treaty in agree- 
ment with the Allied and Associated 
Powers. This provision was thought 
to be an essential condition for Po- 
land’s re-establishment as a nation, 
and time has shown its wisdom. Until 
the recent German-Polish treaty Ger- 
many frequently protested against 
Poland’s treatment of German resi- 
dents. The dictatorship of Marshal 
Pilsudski no doubt finds the obliga- 
tion toward minorities inconvenient, 
and regards League supervision an 
affront to Poland’s growing sense of 
importance. 

After M. Beck’s sudden move, it 
was predicted that Poland would 
either have to modify her position or 
go the whole road and defy the 
League. But these forecasts proved 
mistaken. On the next day she re- 
ceived an emphatic rebuke from Sir 
John Simon, who pointed out that Po- 
land could not release herself from 
her obligations by unilateral action. 
M. Barthou briefly seconded the Brit- 
ish view. Baron Aloisi for Italy re- 
minded Poland that if one of the pro- 
visions in the peace treaties could be 
denounced, then so could others. Po- 
land’s boundaries are open to ques- 
tion, and were she to enforce a revi- 
sion in respect to minorities she might 
find other nations demanding revision 
of her frontiers. A week later the 
issue was quietly dropped by Poland’s 
withdrawal of her proposal for gen- 
eralizing the protection of minorities. 


ARMS AND SECURITY 


The question of whether to resume 
or finally terminate the Disarmament 
Conference was postponed again when 
its president, Arthur Henderson, in 
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agreement with the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Barthou, announced on 
Sept. 9 that no meeting of the confer- 
ence would be held before November. 
On the last day of the League Assem- 
bly sessions the Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar, Maxim Litvinov, endeavored 
to administer a coup de grdce by pro- 
posing that a report of the work of 
the conference be submitted to the 
Council, which could then decide what 
new steps, if any, should be taken. 
President Sandler, on the plea that 
time was short, declined to put the 
proposal before the Assembly. M. 
Litvinov, announcing that he would 
bring his proposal up in the Council 
itself, suggested that the Disarma- 
ment Conference be supplanted by a 
permanent organization to watch and 
give publicity to the armaments situ- 
ation. 

In naval affairs there is still little 
to report. The informal discussions in 
London which were discontinued until 
Japan could decide whether she would 
join them or scorn them are now to be 
continued. Japan has sent Rear Ad- 
miral Isoroku Yamamoto to London, 
where he will collaborate with Am- 
bassador Tsuneo Matsudaira in pre- 
senting her new naval plan to the 
British government. 

This plan includes a demand for 
abolition of the ratios established by 
the Washington and London treaties, 
and is also said to favor a reduction 
in what Japan considers offensive 
armaments—capital ships and air- 
craft carriers. These ships, because 
they can operate far from their bases, 
are the most serious menace to her 
superiority in the Pacific. If the na- 
val powers reject her plan—and it is 
inconceivable that the United States 
would agree to weaken the two most 
important branches of its service—Ja- 
pan seems certain to abrogate the 
Washington naval treaty at the ex- 
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piration of the London treaty, on Dec. 
31, 1936. 

It is not by any means certain that 
the termination of the naval treaties 
will cause serious grief to the other 
signatories, although Japan will cer- 
tainly bear the blame. The United 
States has manifested a determination 
to build a navy surpassed by none. 
Great Britain, although the Labor 
party is pacifist, has a strong respect 
for her navy and its admirals. What 
the British Navy itself thinks of ex- 
tending the London treaty was ex- 
pressed by Admiral Sir Roger Keyes 
on Sept. 4. “Security on the sea is as 
vital to Great Britain as the air we 
breathe. * * * It is very necessary, in 
my opinion, that Britain should free 
herself from the treaty.” 


Since plans for the limitation of 
armaments are at a standstill, politi- 
cal safeguards of peace become more 
important than ever. France during 
September was still laboring eagerly 
to promote her pet Eastern Locarno 
pact. Germany, the centrepiece of the 
scheme, for many weeks avoided the 
onus of an outright rejection, al- 
though she freely criticized it and in- 
dicated that it was not acceptable. 
Finally, on Sept. 10, she issued her 
formal refusal. 

Her principal reason was that she 
could not sign such an agreement as 
long as she was denied equal rights 
in armaments. She maintained that 
her position in the heart of Europe 
would be sure to involve her in con- 
flicts with heavily armed neighbors 
should she agree to any pact of mu- 
tual assistance—and she lacks the 
materials to carry on a conflict. Of 
course, she did not mention her dis- 
content with the boundaries estab- 
lished by the peace treaties and her 
desire to recapture territories in 
Eastern Europe which the new Lo- 
carno would guarantee. Poland also 









remains thoroughly frigid toward the 
whole plan. 

While France and Poland are 
drifting apart, vigorous efforts are be- 
ing made for a rapprochément be- 
tween France and Italy. Both govern- 
ments appear bent on forgetting their 
differences in order to present a solid 
front against Germany. Some ambi- 
tious schemers seem to hope even to 
form a Franco-Italian-Little Entente- 
Austro-Hungarian bloc against the 
Nazis! In order to achieve this, Italy 
must be reconciled with Yugoslavia; 
Hungary must be separated from her 
German sympathies and made to em- 
brace the Little Entente, the members 
of which she bitterly hates, since the 
peace treaties gave so much of her 
former territory to them, and Austria 
must extinguish the yearning which 
a large part of her population still feel 
for union with Germany, together 
with the hope which another large 
part of her people have for re-estab- 
lishing the empire under young Prince 
Otto. 


TRADE AND FINANCE 


The last month brought two ap- 
peals for the lowering of tariff bar- 
riers to trade. The first was a declara- 
tion by Secretary of State Hull, stead- 
fast champion of low tariffs, that the 
United States was ready to sign an 
agreement with all nations of the 
world not to invoke the most-favored- 
nation clause in their commercial 
treaties to the prejudice of general 
trade accords. Two days later, on 
Sept. 22, Premier Bennett of Canada 
in a report to the Second Committee 
of the League drew a vivid contrast 
between domestic recovery and inter- 
national stagnation, and urged a con- 
certed move to clear the routes of 


commerce. 
Both Canada and the United States 
have definite accomplishments to 
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boast of. Secretary Hull in a press 
conference on Sept. 12 announced that 
the United States had under way ten 
foreign trade negotiations, most of 
them with Latin America. The new 
Cuban trade agreement, which went 
into effect on Sept. 3, had already 
shown its benefits in increased ship 
loadings. 

Canada, for her part, signed on 
Sept. 29 a trade agreement with 
France, markedly lowering some tar- 
iffs. Brazil, not to be outdone, has 
begun to negotiate reciprocal commer- 
cial treaties, especially in order to 
find an outlet for her great coffee 
crop. Discussions with the United 
States and Germany have been re- 
ported as encouraging. 

Economically, the unhappiest spots 
in the world are probably Germany 
and Russia. Of the true conditions in 
the latter we know little; in the for- 
mer, all too much. Dr. Schacht has 
progressed from repudiation to repu- 
diation, and from restriction to re- 
striction. Beginning with a partial 
moratorium on medium and long-term 
commercial credits, he has arrived at 
a largely successful moratorium on 
even the Dawes and Young Plan 
bonds. His plea has been lack of for- 
eign exchange because of shrinkage 
of German exports; and his well- 
understood purpose has been to force 
the establishment of a foreign market 
for German exports by withholding 
exchange for foreign credits until 
favorable commercial agreements shall 
have been negotiated with the creditor 
countries. 

But Germany seems to have over- 
reached herself. The difficulties in- 
volved in these special agreements 
have been disastrous to her trade. 
There is no doubt that her shortage 
of foreign exchange has become very 
real. It has led to a drastic govern- 
mental decree which makes it impos- 
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sible to import a mark’s worth of 
foreign goods without passing through 
intricate and time-consuming formali- 
ties. Under this decree, which went 
into effect on Sept. 24, twenty-five 
control boards are empowered to 
supervise all imports of commodities. 
These control boards are intended to 
distribute the foreign exchange neces- 
sary to the importers. 

So unwieldy is this new mechanism 
that at the end of September not a 
pfennig’s worth of exchange had been 
allotted to the boards by the Reichs- 
bank. This meant, of course, complete 
stagnation of imports, with conse- 
quent ill effects on exports, which in 
turn lessened the exchange available. 
In other words, German trade seemed 
to be approaching bankruptcy. Re- 
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sourceful importers were beginning to 
turn to simple barter. The newspapers 
were beginning to offer barter depart- 
ments through which German and for- 
eign dealers could come together. In 
Berlin, the American Chamber of 
Commerce appointed a special com- 
mittee to handle the deluge of in- 
quiries from the United States as to 
barter possibilities. 

Meanwhile a survey of this year’s 
crops, published by the German Busi- 
ness Research Institute on Sept. 26, 
showed that Germany would be far 
from self-sufficient this Winter in the 
matter of food supplies, for wheat, 
rye, oats and barley have all suffered 
heavily from the drought. The out- 
look of the Reich has seldom been 
gloomier. 


The Washington Arms Inquiry 


HE initial results of the inquiry by 
7 a special committee of the United 
States Senate on munitions startled 
many people, including probably those 
familiar with recent books on the so- 
called international armaments ring. 
From Sept. 4 to Sept. 21 the commit- 
tee, headed by Senator Gerald P. Nye, 
heard testimony involving the Elec- 
tric Boat Company, the Driggs Ord- 
nance and Engineering Company, the 
American Armament Corporation, the 
Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Corpora- 
tion, the United Aircraft and Trans- 
port Corporation, Federal Labora- 
tories, Inc., the United States Ord- 
nance Engineers, Inc., and the Lake 
Erie Chemical Company. The com- 
mittee then adjourned until December. 

What did the inquiry disclose? It 
showed first of all that the war sup- 
plies business is indeed international, 


that American manufacturers often 
work in close harmony with their for- 
eign rivals. The Electric Boat Com- 
pany and Vickers, Ltd., of England, 
for example, divided the world into 
spheres of influence, exchanged pat- 
ents and split profits. One result of 
such cooperation was that American 
submarine devices were used against 
American and Allied shipping during 
the World War. Another was that 
during the Tacna-Arica dispute an 
American firm had armed Chile while 
its British ally sougbt to arm Peru. 
The ugly word “bribery” was heard 
on more than one occasion during the 
inquiry. A Curtiss-Wright official did 
not hesitate to admit that commis- 
sions paid by his firm were actually 
bribes. The Electric Boat Company 
had been sufficiently impressed by 
the good qualities of a Peruvian naval 
officer to reward him with a fee of 
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$326,000. Name after name, person- 
ality after personality appeared in 
the press as the list of “‘commissions” 
was aired before the committee. In 
the words of one manufacturer, 
“enough grease and palm oil will work 
wonders” in selling war supplies. 

Evidence brought out by the Sen- 
ators showed that certain firms could 
well afford to pay ‘“commissions”’— 
whether or not they did so. The 
United Aircraft and Transport Cor- 
poration, started in 1925 on an in- 
vestment of $1,000, had by 1932 paid 
in cash dividends over $6,000,000 and 
in stock dividends $5,000,000. During 
the World War the du Pont company 
had done business totaling $1,245,- 
000,000 and had in four years paid 
dividends amounting to 458 per cent 
of the par value of the original stock. 

The testimony of more than one 
witness seemed to show that Ger- 
many was rearming despite the pro- 
hibitions of the Versailles Treaty. A 
representative of the Electric Boat 
Company explained that “all the Ger- 
man firms who build parts or ma- 
chinery for submarine boats have 
established camouflaged concerns” be- 
yond German territory. Nor were 
American companies above suspicion 
in this regard. The United Aircraft 
and Transport Corporation had dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1934 
delivered in Germany—‘“for commer- 
cial purposes’—airplane equipment 
valued at nearly $1,500,000. The du 
Pont company in 1933 drew up a con- 
tract with an agent for the sale to 
the Reich of military propellents and 
military explosives. This contract, 
however, was almost immediately can- 
celed by the du Ponts themselves. 

In this connection Secretary of 
State Hull on Sept. 18 made clear that 
the American Government since 1921 
had refused to sanction exports to 
Germany of war munitions or sup- 
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plies of potential military value. But 
under other circumstances, the testi- 
mony showed, persons high in gov- 
ernment circles had been extremely 
considerate of domestic munitions 
makers. During the Coolidge adminis- 
tration the War Department had di- 
vulged to the Driggs Ordnance Com- 
pany the latest army anti-aircraft de- 
signs, and the company had there- 
upon offered Turkey the “world’s lat- 
est and best designs, upon the devel- 
opment of which the United States 
has spent over $2,000,000.” What is 
more, the American cruiser Raleigh 
had steamed to Istanbul to exhibit 
the merits of the material. American 
army pilots had been “lent” to air- 
plane manufacturers to act as demon- 
strators in foreign countries, and on 
a recent visit abroad the American 
Chief of Staff, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, was said to have “talked up 
American equipment to the skies.” 

Some observers were tempted to 
believe, moreover, that the war sup- 
plies industry had influenced legis- 
lation. Federal Laboratories in 1933 
had sought the assistance of Penn- 
sylvania State Senators to defeat an 
unfavorable bill then before the Legis- 
lature at Harrisburg. A vice president 
of the Electric Boat Company had 
reported to his superiors in 1928 that 
through his efforts two sympathetic 
Congressmen had been elected to the 
House Rules Committee and that 
other portions of “our legislative 
efforts have borne fruit.” Du Pont 
officials admitted discussing Congres- 
sional arms embargo measures with 
high army officers, one of whom was 
“very close to Secretary Hull.” 

But whatever the truth of these 
unsavory allegations, few people could 
believe after reading much of the testi- 
mony that arms manufacturers were 
greatly saddened when a war loomed 
on the horizon. The American Arma- 
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ment Corporation, agent for a British 
firm controlling a stock of 700,000 
rifles and about 50,000 machine guns, 
had been advised by the London office 
to advertise this cache in proper quar- 
ters, since if an emergency arose in 
the Far East “there would be a big 
rush for serviceable material.” “We 
were not discriminating,” explained 
the president of Federal Laboratories, 
when asked what his firm had done 
to arm Bolivia and Paraguay for their 
war in the Chaco. Another firm, how- 
ever, had remained on one side of the 
fence during recent Peruvian-Colom- 
bian difficulties. The basis for this 
loyalty, an agent of the company dis- 
closed, was that Colombia had a good 
deal of money while Peru had rela- 
tively little. 

No one seems to know how much 
evidence which might have come be- 
fore the public was concealed, either 
by the witnesses themselves, or, for 
reasons of diplomatic expediency, by 
the Senate committee. Letters intro- 
duced into the hearing showed that at 
least a few manufacturers had been 
farsighted enough to expect an even- 
tual investigation of their affairs. “It 
would be a mighty good idea,” wrote 
one, “if you went through the files 
and took out all letters mentioning 
names and commissions.” “I do not 
wish our files to contain anything 
bearing on this business,” a former 
president of Curtiss-Wright cautioned 
an associate; “you can always send 
any necessary letters to my home and 
thereby keep them out of our files.” 
As for the Senate committee, despite 
promises that there would be no soft- 
pedaling, at least a few relevant docu- 
ments were withheld by them from the 
vulgar gaze. Five cablegrams in some 
mysterious way relating to Argen- 
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tina, for example, were deliberately 
omitted from the record and dis- 
patched posthaste to Buenos Aires, 

Perhaps the most amazing effect of 
the investigation was the uproar it 
created abroad. Great Britain, to be 
sure, remained officially unperturbed 
by charges that King George and the 
Prince of Wales had used their in- 
fluence to further the foreign sales of 
British arms manufacturers. Certain 
Latin- American nations, however, 
were greatly exercised that names of 
their officials should have been, as 
it seemed to them, bandied about. The 
Peruvian Ambassador at Wasiiington 
was ordered to start libel proceedings 
against the Curtiss-Wright interests; 
Argentina strongly protested the al- 
leged defamation of Argentine offi- 
cers; Mexico objected formally to in- 
sinuations that President Rodriguez 
might favor the establishment of a 
Mexican aviation plant if thereby he 
would profit; Chile announced that 
American firms need no longer hope 
to sell a dollar’s worth of aviation 
material there; while Bolivia and 
Venezuela entered sharp protests (for 
further details see p. 219). 

As a result of the revelations in 
Washington, Brazil, Peru, Argentina 
and Chile immediately began in- 
quiries of their own, and British or- 
ganizations announced that they would 
press for a government investigation 
when Parliament reassembled on Oct. 
30. In the United States the chief ef- 
fect was to intensify the discussion of 
the question whether profits should be 
eliminated from war by nationalizing 
the munitions industry and by apply- 
ing confiscatory taxes upon all large 
wartime incomes. Meanwhile, the 
American public awaited the next 
phase of the inquiry. | > 





Emerging Issues in America 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


AT President Roosevelt intends 

to move forward along the lines 
of collective organization and codifi- 
cation in industry, labor and agricul- 
ture was made clear and positive in 
his radio address to the nation on 
Sept. 30—one of the most ingenious 
State papers in American history. 

At the outset he cited Elihu Root’s 
description of the changes which have 
substituted national integration and 
interdependence for “the give-and- 
take of free individual contract,” and 
Mr. Root’s insistence on new govern- 
ment policy made necessary by these 
changes. He told business men that 
they had long been demanding “self- 
government in industry” and that 
they had been given under NIRA as 
much self-government as the public 
interest would permit. To the advo- 
cates of “let us alone,” who have been 
citing British recovery, the President 
replied by pointing out the numerous 
measures for social and economic se- 
curity adopted in Great Britain long 
before the New Deal began. With a 
certain irony, the President added: 
“And let it be recorded, my friends, 
that the British bankers helped their 
government.” 

Critics objecting to labor measures 
he reminded that it was natural for 
labor to organize when farmers and 
business men were demznding the 
right to organize and codify. The idea 
that there must be a permanent army 
of unemployed, the President utterly 
repudiated; and, while admitting 
many mistakes in the past and con- 
ceding the uncertainty of things, he 


pledged himself to continue the battle 
for greater security and freedom for 
the average citizen than ever known 
before in the history of America. 

Among the more spectacular events 
which drew forth great headlines in 
the newspapers was the progress and 
settlement of the general textile 
strike. As usual in such affairs dis- 
turbances occurred at many textile 
centres, troops were called out, strik- 
ers were killed and wounded, and 
troubles were laid at the door of “the 
Reds.” As usual also, there were claims 
and counter claims on the part of the 
contestants. Underneath the barrage 
of assertions, contentions and reports 
two facts appeared to be established. 
A larger number of workers joined 
the strike than the labor leaders had 
reason to expect. The temper of “the 
rank and file” was more militant than 
that of the directorate. In other words, 
the strike did not seem to be a mere 
device in the strategy of labor leader- 
ship to enhance its own position and 
strengthen the union. 

While the textile controversy of- 
fered many phases as old as the his- 
tory of labor disputes, its progress 
and outcome indicated some funda- 
mental changes in American thought 
and practice since, let us say, the 
great railway strike of 1894, when the 
chief concern of the President of the 
United States was the use of Federal 
troops to move the mails and, as one 
of the army officers boasted at the 
time, to “break the strike.” 

When it became evident that the 
textile strike was taking serious pro- 
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portions, President Roosevelt appoint- 
ed a Textile Inquiry Board, headed by 
Governor John G. Winant of New 
Hampshire. After an extended inves- 
tigation this board reported to the 
President. It recommended the crea- 
tion of a Textile Board of Labor Re- 
lations to handle complaints and as- 
sume jurisdiction over labor disputes 
arising in the industry under Section 
7a of NIRA, the codes of the indus- 
try and otherwise. It recommended 
the establishment of a special board 
to deal with the “stretch-out,” or work 
assignments given to individual em- 
ployes. As to wages, it advised arbi- 
tration by “such agency as the Presi- 
dent may direct to determine whether 
a@ wage increase based on hours re- 
duction can be sustained” after a sci- 
entific study of the facts in the case. 
Without any equivocation the Winant 
board declared that the system of 
administering the labor provisions of 
the code “has completely lost the con- 
fidence of labor in this industry.” But 
the issue of union recognition was 
avoided in its report. 

Shortly after the receipt of the Wi- 
nant report President Roosevelt ap- 
proved its terms and invited Francis 
J. Gorman, the chairman of the strike 
committee of the United Textile 
Workers of America, to accept them 
as a basis for future settlement. With 
alacrity, on Sept. 22, Mr. Gorman ap- 
proved the proposal and called off the 
strike, proclaiming the outcome a 
sweeping victory for labor. George P. 
Sloan, president of the Cotton Textile 
Institute, on the other hand, was non- 
committal. He declared that the in- 
stitute was prepared to “consider se- 
riously”’ any proposals that President 
Roosevelt might choose to make, but 
he did not promise that all strikers 
would be re-employed or that the in- 
dustry would abide by future awards 
based on the Winant report. 
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Yet the whole configuration of the 
controversy and immediate upshot re- 
flected minutely the increasing inte- 
gration of American economic life — 
organized industry on one side, or- 
ganized labor on the other, with the 
Federal Government assuming respon- 
sibilities for keeping the industry in 
operation as a collective concern, in 
the light of multitudinous findings 
made by scientific inquiry. This does 
not look like the “recovery” of the 
configuration obtaining in 1928 or 
1912. It looks like movement in the 
direction of what President Hoover 
called “associational” economy. 

As the Autumn advanced, the mone- 
tary policy of the President of the 
United States became clearer in con- 
nection with the proposition of the 
Treasury to convert a large part of 
the uncalled Fourth Liberty Loan into 
obligations bearing a lower rate of in- 
terest. The announcement in Septem- 
ber was greeted by a temporary soft- 
ening of bond prices and an indication 
that bankers were in no hospitable 
mood—a fact already revealed by The 
Literary Digest’s poll of bankers on 
the New Deal. The relations of the 
United States Government to the 
banking fraternity had _ evidently 
changed. In the old days, when a flota- 
tion was at hand, the Treasury could 
call New York banking houses on the 
long-distance ’phone and ascertain in 
advance just what they were willing 
to do. Then an announcement of a fait 
accompli could be made amid a chorus 
of approval. In September, 1934, the 
President was in no such fortunate or 
unfortunate position. The Treasury 
had to appeal to the country without 
advance knowledge of results, and the 
reception was not happy in all re- 
spects. Had the President committed 
himself to a positive currency pro- 
gram, his hands would have been tied. 

As things stood, however, he still 
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had at his command three powerful 
weapons—an additional reduction in 
the gold content of the dollar, a ma- 
nipulation of silver and, finally, the 
printing press under the terms of 
statutes on the books. Absence of ex- 
act commitments on his part gave him 
a strategic position. It may be that a 
fight on this issue is bound to come, 
but neither party to the conflict seems 
ready for a show-down. 

Although no drastic changes have 
been made in the set-up of Federal 
financial agencies and procedure dur- 
ing the past few weeks, many signs in 
the news indicate coming changes of 
large proportions, either by executive 
decree or Congressional action. By leg- 
islation extending over a long period 
of time, Congress has been moving in 
the direction of an independent credit 
and financing system for agriculture, 
controlled more or less by farmers’ 
associations. This tendency involves 
the steady curtailment of the area of 
farm financing occupied by banks, in- 
surance companies and other private 
lenders and the widening of the area 
under Federal auspices. At the same 
time the financing of home owners, 
begun under President Hoover’s ad- 
ministration, tends to develop another 
sphere of banking apart from purely 
private operations, although existing 
institutions are more extensively em- 
ployed here than in the case of agri- 
cultural credit. 

Hints have come from the Treasury 
Department to the effect that experts 
are already at work on the consolida- 
tion and systematization of agencies 
now charged with important economic 
functions in these two fields of bank- 
ing and credit. While the Treasury has 
officially denied any intention of 
“tinkering” with the Federal Reserve 
System—which has acquired a certain 
odor of sanctity in twenty short years 
—speeches by Senators and Represen- 
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tatives have foreshadowed “a closer 
coordination of Federal Reserve and 
State banking institutions,” if not the 
establishment of a central national 
bank. Here also the sentiments of the 
country, as distinguished from its in- 
tellectual formulations, appear to be 
considerably to the left of President 
Roosevelt’s position. 

On two special issues bound to come 
up in the next Congress—employment 
insurance and the precise future of 
NRA—no official pronouncements 
have been made. The President’s com- 
mittees and advisers are still at work 
on both projects. The resignation of 
General Hugh Johnson as Adminis- 
trator of NRA, accepted by President 
Roosevelt on Sept. 25, afforded the 
occasion for much speculation con- 
cerning that division of the New Deal, 
and brought forth many suggestions 
and hints relative to a coming reor- 
ganization; but in the matter of speci- 
fications the White House was silent. 

Some clue to high official opinion 
at the moment was given, however, in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s letter of thanks to 
General Johnson for his services. In 
that document he gave the General 
credit for the elimination of child 
labor, the recognition of the principles 
of a fair wage and collective bargain- 
ing and the first efforts to eliminate 
unfair practices within business. It 
would seem, then, that in the forth- 
coming plans for NRA to be presented 
to Congress these items are to be in- 
cluded and that there is to be no clear- 
cut return to the order of things ex- 
isting on March 4, 1933. It may be 
safely assumed that after the Novem- 
ber election returns are analyzed by 
experts something more positive will 
be announced with respect to the réle 
of great industry in American econ- 
omy, despite the fulminations of cor- 
ner-store economists. 

Without waiting for General John- 
son’s resignation to take effect on 
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Oct. 15, President Roosevelt appointed 
immediately a National Industrial Re- 
covery Board to take the place of ad- 
ministration by a single head, so far 
as Title I of the NIRA was concerned. 
The new board consisted of S. Clay 
Williams, former president of the 
Reynolds Tobacco Company; Sidney 
Hillman, president of the Amalgamat- 
ed Garment Workers; L. C. Marshall, 
labor specialist; A. D. Whiteside, 
president of Dun & Bradstreet, and 
Walton H. Hamilton of the Yale Law 
School. To this board were transferred 
all powers previously delegated by 
executive orders to the Administrator 
for Industrial Recovery. Meanwhile 
the Industrial Emergency Committee, 
composed of heads of departments 
and agencies dealing with problems 
of relief, public works, labor disputes, 
industrial recovery and agriculture, 
was instructed to advise the President 
in respect of policy and under his 
direction to coordinate the adminis- 
tration of policies in a united front. 
It was also announced that the Presi- 
dent was taking personal charge of 
NRA and the preparation of plans for 
changes to be laid before Congress. 


During this process of reorganiza- 
tion leaders in business affairs, such 
as Gerard Swope of the General Elec- 
tric, were called in consultation, and 
Henry Harriman, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
made public the ideas of organized 
business bearing on the future of 
NRA. It appeared, judging by the 
statements of industrial leaders, that 
American business did not want a re- 
turn to the free competition contem- 
plated by the anti-trust acts, nor an 
enforced codification including small 
business concerns, such as pants 
pressers and filling stations. It de- 
manded for large business enterprises 
the right to make codes of “fair com- 
petition” for themselves, with a bare 
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minimum of government supervision 
and no interference with labor condi- 
tions. So the configuration of inter- 
ests for the coming contest in Con- 
gress is: Large corporate enterprises 
embracing more than half the indus- 
trial wealth of the country, small com- 
petitive concerns, organized labor 
calling for higher wages and farmers 
demanding lower prices for manufac- 
tures. Evidently many combinations 
of these interests are possible as a 
matter of practical politics. 

In the special field of railway man- 
agement events pointed to another 
big legislative battle in Congress. 
President Roosevelt held more than 
one conference with Joseph B. East- 
man, Railway Coordinator, without 
giving to the press any specifications. 
Some things, however, could be read 
between the lines. During the late 
Summer and Autumn it was evident 
from financial reports that even Class 
I railways were in a serious state as 
a result of declines in operating in- 
come, entirely apart from burdens to 
be imposed under the new Pension 
Law. It was also known that Mr. 
Eastman, a profound and independent 
student of railway history and meth- 
ods, was convinced that government 
ownership is the inevitable outcome 
of long-time and present tendencies. 
But he had repeatedly said that the 
time was not ripe for this dénouement. 
Is the time approaching? How much 
longer can the railways stagger along 
under present operating conditions? 
That issue is taking form for Con- 
gressional consideration in the next 
session. 

In the contests of local parties, fac- 
tions and personalities, which are ulti- 
mately brought more or less to a focus 
in Washington, the trends of public 
opinion were by no means certain, as 
revealed by primaries and conven- 
tions. But there was little in the 
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partisan scene to encourage the Re- 
publicans in the belief that the Roose- 
velt administration had accumulated 
the requisite number of errors to 
facilitate an immediate overthrow. 
The results of the Maine election early 
in September were far from promising 
to them. They had definitely made the 
New Deal the issue in that State. On 
that issue they lost the campaign for 
the Governorship, won back one Con- 
gressional district, and lost two others. 
Senator Frederick Hale, whose major- 
ity was 82,000 six years ago, carried 
the day in September by a margin of 
less than 2,000 votes—a margin so 
small and dubious that his seat will 
be contested when the Senate opens. 
On hearing the Maine returns, the 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee remarked: “The vote in 


Maine shows the necessity of an in- 
tensification of Republican efforts.” 
In New York, as well as in Maine, 


the outlook for the Republicans was 
far from cheering. The conservative 
wing was easily victorious in a fight 
on the “progressives,” led by the State 
chairman, W. Kingsland Macy, who 
sought, he said, to free the party 
from public utility dominance. But it 
did not venture to nominate James W. 
Wadsworth for Governor in the hope 
of “grooming” him for the Presi- 
dency in 1936. On the contrary, it 
selected as the party candidate Robert 
Moses, long a “liberal” associate of 
Alfred E. Smith and a man of dubious 
party affiliations. The nomination 
was greeted in the convention with the 
customary organized applause and 
manufactured music, but a delegate 
who spoke enthusiastically about 
marching to victory in November was 
greeted by a stony glare on the part 
of his colleagues. 

The platform adopted by the New 
York Republicans is in itself one of 
the most interesting documents in the 
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history of political thought in the 
United States. It represents a signifi- 
cant movement in economic ideas, as 
any one can discover by comparing it 
with the corresponding pronounce- 
ment made by the State convention 
of 1910. It indicates the lines of battle 
along which contests are to rage in 
the coming months and years. Despite 
the protests of Chairman Macy it de- 
clares war on the New Deal—on the 
emasculation of the anti-trust laws 
“which fosters monopoly,” on regi- 
mentation, planned economy, bureau- 
cracy, dictatorship, “radical, dema- 
gogic, and extravagant promises to 
every group and element in the coun- 
try, except the thrifty”; a debased 
currency, and the free silver fallacy. 
Then it calls for “‘a return to the self- 
balancing, competitive system of po- 
litical economy, which preserves initia- 
tive and rewards enterprise, industry 
and thrift of the individual citizen.” 
But, the platform continues, “our peo- 
ple * * * must have the help of gov- 
ernment in this emergency.” 

The bulk of the platform is con- 
cerned with this “help” which the 
government is to render in the self- 
balancing system of individual free- 
dom. Government must protect the 
right of laborers to organize, bargain 
collectively and be represented by men 
of their own choosing. The heavy in- 
dustries are to be set in motion. Pub- 
lic works are to be employed in stimu- 
lating industry. The destitute are to 
be relieved by public works and grants 
of money. The American farmer is to 
be helped in developing cooperative 
associations “through which he may 
control production and quality and 
assure fair prices.” Taxes are to be 
based on ability to pay, but not de- 
liberately used to destroy working 
capital. There is to be a system of 
employment reserves, “set up by in- 
dustry or otherwise.” The old-age 
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pension and relief system is to be 
sustained and liberalized. Government 
is to plan for the construction of low- 
rent houses and “the elimination of 
slums.” There are to be “more ag- 
gressive measures to protect the New 
York milk shed,” an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 for the distribution of free 
milk, “assistance by the State to de- 
velop the poultry industry,” Federal 
and State legislation permitting farm- 
ers to act “collectively in marketing 
their products.” Support is pledged 
for “the State power development and 
to create hydroelectric power at low 
price for the citizens and industries 
of our State.” Public utilities and 
their “alleged political influences” are 
to be investigated. The holders of de- 
faulted real estate mortgages are to 
have relief measures. Relief for West- 
ern and New York farmers is to be 
equalized. And so forth. All this is 
to be done while returning to “the 
self-balancing competitive system of 
political economy.” 

On the Pacific Coast the old adage 
about political bedfellows received 
confirmation anew. After winning the 
Democratic nomination for Governor, 
Upton Sinclair announced that if 
elected he would pardon Tom Mooney 
and then made a pilgrimage to Hyde 
Park to see President Roosevelt. It 
was described officially as a mere 
friendly, man-to-man talk, without 
political implications, but Mr. Sinclair 
emerged from the conference with 
glowing eulogies for his host. The 
subjects of the discussion were not 
revealed and yet Mr. Sinclair stated 
to reporters that there was no incon- 
sistency between the New Deal and 
his EPIC (End Poverty in California) 
plan. Later, at the Democratic con- 
vention in California, his plan was en- 
dorsei after it had been whittled 
down, and a party love-feast was held 
in which both Senator William G. Mc- 
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Adoo and George Creel participated. 

While these events were taking 
place ex-President Hoover began issu- 
ing his series in the Saturday Evening 
Post, as if staging his reappearance in 
the national scene. He denounced the 
New Deal, bureaucracy and regimen- 
tation, and came out squarely for in- 
dividualism, liberty and the Constitu- 
tion. This added to the spice of the 
campaign, if not to the clarification 
of issues. Yet Mr. Hoover’s Repub- 
lican neighbors in California, in con- 
vention assembled, carefully avoided 
condemning the New Deal and mak- 
ing it the issue of the State campaign. 
With Hiram Johnson as their candi- 
date for the Senate, no other course 
seemed open to them. 

Elsewhere primaries and conven- 
tions gave no comfort to critics en- 
gaged in scanning the heavens for 
normalcy. In Massachusetts Mayor 
James Curley overwhelmed the con- 
servative wing of the Democratic 
party, led by Senator Walsh, and won 
the nomination for Governor. Al- 
though Governor Ritchie was renom- 
inated in Maryland, he endorsed the 
New Deal, which he had formerly de- 
nounced. The victory of Theodore Bil- 
bo in the contest for the United States 
Senatorial nomination in Mississippi 
means a re-enforcement of Senator 
Huey Long’s system of political econ- 
omy. While “old-style” Democrats 
were selected for the office of Gover- 
nor in Georgia and Colorado, primary 
returns in the Middle West indicated 
a swing to the left rather than the 
right. There can be no doubt that 
agrarians are far from satisfied with 
the New Deal, but this offers no con- 
solation to the spiritual heirs of Mar- 
cus A. Hanna. Rather does it betoken 
inflation of some kind when Congress 
meets in January, unless President 
Roosevelt can prevent or sidetrack it 
again. 














In view of the naval conference 
scheduled for next year and the sharp 
tension in Europe and the Far East, 
the chief episode of the early Autumn 
was the munitions investigation con- 
ducted by the Senate committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator Ger- 
ald P. Nye. (See article on page 200 
of this magazine.) To students even 
slightly acquainted with the history 
of the munitions industry since the 
invention of gunpowder, nothing new 
in the way of tactics and practice was 
revealed, but many additional illus- 
trations of sinister enterprises were 
presented to the gaping public. 
Judging by the temper of the press, 
which seemed to be surprised by the 
revelations, there is likely to be a 
strong demand for “government own- 
ership of munitions industries’ —a 
solution which is no solution, not even 
an approach to a solution. Only here 
and there did editorial comment rec- 
ognize the fundamental fact that the 
beginning of wisdom in munitions af- 
fairs is a definition and clarification 
of foreign policy, to which military 
policy, if it is not the senseless pur- 
suit of unattainable ambitions, must 
be subordinate. And this definition 
and clarification of foreign policy in 
connection with national defense is 
immediately imperative, unless the 
people of the United States are to 
be lashed into the next war in Eu- 
rope or the Far East by powerful do- 
mestic interests. But the outlook for 
this major intellectual operation is 
not promising. It is probable that the 
Nye investigation will turn out to 
be another nine days’ scandal and 
horror, followed by business as usual. 
Here, as elsewhere, things seem to 
turn on the perennial question, Is nor- 
malcy just around the corner? 
Although not associated in the 
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popular mind with the munitions in- 
dustry, the Federal inquiry into the 
destruction of the steamship Morro 
Castle by fire at sea off the coast near 
Atlantic City, inSeptember,with fright- 
ful loss of life, had a direct bearing on 
the issues before the Nye committee. 
The American merchant marine is a 
part of the American fighting marine. 
Federal subsidies to this branch of 
enterprise are justified not only on 
economic grounds but also on the 
patriotic theory that the merchant 
marine is an arm of the Navy De- 
partment for purposes of defense. The 
construction and operation of mer- 
chant vessels is a part of the munitions 
industry and the efficiency of the mer- 
chant marine is a vital part of the 
naval potential. Yet the investigation 
of the Morro Castle affair revealed 
laxity in construction, sacrifice of 
safety to the interests of ease and 
luxury, mismanagement and muddle- 
headedness on the part of officers, dis- 
tressing violations of the codes of 
seamanship and unrest and incom- 
petence among the lower ranges of the 
ship’s personnel. 

If the American munitions indus- 
tries are to serve the cause of national 
defense, as distinguished from the in- 
ternational distribution of profits, and 
if the merchant marine is to serve the 
cause of national defense, then it 
would appear that Congress will have 
some large problems of policy to con- 
sider when bills growing out of the 
Morro Castle inquiry appear at the 
next session. That active sponsor of 
greater safety at sea, Senator Robert 
Wagner, will doubtless press his meas- 
ures upon Congress again as in the 
past. If experience with such repeat- 
ed “horrors” is any guide, the pros- 
pects for achievement are not very 
promising. 









A Canadian-American Trade Pact? 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER 


Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 


HE Canadian Chamber of Com- 

merce in convention at Winnipeg 
on Sept. 12 adopted a platform urg- 
ing the earliest possible negotiation 
of a Canadian-American trade agree- 
ment. The president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States on 
Sept. 27 urged the same step in a 
letter to Secretary of State Hull. 
American State Department officials, 
however, could not predict when such 
negotiations would be begun. 

Many persons have wondered why 
there is this delay, why Canada has 
not been mentioned in connection with 
the bilateral treaties authorized by 
Congress in June. It is generally 
believed that the Canadian Minister 
in Washington has been ready to ne- 
gotiate since early in the Summer of 
1933. Yet no statement on the sub- 
ject has been obtainable from the 
President or the administration. There 
seems to be good reason for believing 
that the delay is calculated rather 
than accidental. 

A trade treaty with Canada would 
be highly important to the United 
States, which has larger interests in 
Canada than in any Latin-American 
State. It has been argued that the Ot- 
tawa agreements of August, 1932, 
have created obstacles. This view is 
shared even by those who admit that 
Canada’s share in them was in large 
degree her response to the crippling 
American tariffs of June, 1932. Yet 
Canada has made trade agreements 
since Ottawa. Canada has indicated 
to Washington that the Ottawa agree- 
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ments leave room for concessions and 
that in any event some of them expire 
in 1935. 

A much more forceful explanation 
of why no treaty has been concluded 
is that the Canadian and American 
economies are competitive in highly 
important products: grain, cattle, 
dairy products, fish, lumber, shingles 
and non-ferrous metals. Yet nickel, 
much needed in the United States, is 
a Canadian monopoly, and Canadian 
wood pulp and paper compete with the 
Northern European. Canada _ uses 
American hard coal, iron and cotton 
and imports several other raw mate- 
rials through the United States. There 
seem to be sufficient advantageous, 
non-competitive exports and imports 
to afford scope for agreement, even 
if neither country is prepared to sac- 
rifice any of its protected domestic 
producers. 

A third argument has been that the 
Canadian Liberal party is the low- 
tariff party in Canada and that not 
until 1935 can it crown its triumphant 
sweep of the Provincial elections by 
dislodging the Conservatives at Ot- 
tawa.* The present Conservative gov- 
ernment, however, has not by any 
means frowned on an American trade 
pact and Premier Bennett risked the 
displeasure of the industrial contribu- 
tors to his party chest by showing his 
willingness to bargain with Washing- 


*The statement in October Current His- 
tory that the term of the Federal Govern- 
ment expired ‘‘next month” was a typo- 
graphical error for ‘‘next year.’’ 
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ton. Nor is there any real guarantee 
that the Liberals will be less difficult 
bargainers. During the election of the 
last eighteen months they have 
avoided definite commitment to lower 
tariffs. A quite perceptible transfer of 
allegiance from Conservatives to Lib- 
erals has taken place among protec- 
tionists who feel it imperative to back 
the winning party. 

An argument rarely mentioned may 
well count heavily. Trade statistics 
since March, 1933, show that the 
United States might not profit by a 
Canadian trade treaty. In spite of the 
Ottawa agreements, Canada’s trade 
with the United States has quite 
definitely been growing faster than 
her trade with Great Britain, but with 
an increasing adverse balance. This 
process has been accelerated by the 
depreciation of the American dollar 
in terms of the Canadian. The pre- 
mium, which has been as high as 4 
per cent, was well over 2 per cent at 
the beginning of October. 

If exports and imports are examined 
separately the trend is clear. Canadian 
exports to the United States during 
the first eight months of 1934 were 
40 per cent above those for the corre- 
sponding period in 1933, but have 
abruptly declined since March, and in 
July and August, 1934, they were less 
than in July and August, 1933. Dur- 
ing the same eight months of 1934 
Canadian imports from the United 
States were 50 per cent greater than 
those of the 1933 period, and although 
July and August, 1934, showed a de- 
cline from earlier months, they still 
exceeded July and August, 1933, by 21 
per cent. Canada may find comfort in 
Secretary Hull’s assurances that the 
United States realizes her creditor po- 
sition and does not demand trade 
equality in bilateral agreements, but 
the average Canadian 1934 adverse 
trade balance of $7,800,000 a month 
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can be reduced only by a treaty for 
which quite obviously American inter- 
ests are not enthusiastic. 


FUGITIVE CAPITAL IN CANADA 


That the Canadian dollar should 
command a premium over the Ameri- 
can has perplexed observers who 
know that the Canadian economy and 
national treasury are relatively no 
better off. The behavior of sterling is 
not the reason for this, for in general 
the Canadian dollar has moved with 
the American. The immense Canadian 
obligations for loans and interest in 
New York which kept the Canadian 
dollar at a discount until the Autumn 
of 1933 have not been substantially 
reduced. The Canadian gold reserve is 
over 25 per cent, but gold export is - 
only by license and the gold value of 
the Canadian dollar has been about 
60 cents. 

Expanded American operations in 
Canadian security markets have prob- 
ably contributed to the situation. The 
number of Toronto Stock Exchange 
tickers in the United States has 
largely increased, presumably because 
of the extraordinary Canadian min- 
ing boom which has accompanied the 
rise in the price of gold. American 
interest in other Canadian securities 
has also grown. Still more important 
has been the creation in Canada of an 
exchange to operate a free silver mar- 
ket in Canada since the closing of the 
American market. Toronto and Mon- 
treal each planned an exchange of 
this sort, but at the end of September 
silver experts from the former New 
York Exchange induced them to 
merge. The exchange is in Montreal, 
but includes members of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange. 

Close observers believe that there 
has been a very substantial flight of 
capital from the United States to 
Canada, probably because of the 
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great stability of Canadian banks, the 
higher interest rates prevalent in 
Canada and the feeling that the 
Canadian Government was not in- 
clined to “monkey with the currency.” 
The extent of the flight is hard to 
estimate, but the Dominion Income 
Tax Bureau has explicit information, 
and this may in part explain the 5 per 
cent Dominion tax on the interest 
paid to non-resident investors in Ca- 
nadian securities. Canadian brokers’ 
stories of large American purchases 
of Canadian bonds find corroboration 
in the transactions in Canadian bonds 
listed on the New York securities mar- 
kets. The situation is not entirely a 
reassuring one in the light of what 
sudden movements of “frightened 
money” have done to other substantial 
financial structures. 


THE LITTLE GENERAL ELECTION 


The five Dominion by-elections in 
Ontario on Sept. 24 were regarded by 
both parties as a trial of their na- 
tional strength. The Prime Minister 
was absent at Geneva, but his Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce, H. H. 
Stevens, stumped the constituencies, 
making speeches about his investiga- 
tion of Canadian business practices 
and declaring that the failure of Cana- 
dian business to reform itself made 
necessary regulative legislation. 

The government’s principal oppo- 
nent on the hustings was the Liberal 
leader of the Opposition, W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King. His claim was that the 
Conservatives had lost the respect of 
Canada and the world, that the Pro- 
vincial elections of the past eighteen 
months demonstrated this unmistak- 
ably and that the government ought 
to go to the country at once instead 
of clinging to office until its term ex- 
pired next year. Mitchell Hepburn, 
the Liberal Premier of Ontario, an- 
nounced that Mr. King had told him 
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that if the Liberals won the by-elec- 
tions he would refuse to go into supply 
in the Dominion House of Commons 
and thus force a general election. Mr. 
King refused to take seriously Mr. 
Stevens’s defection from the ordinary 
Conservative attitude toward big busi- 
ness and indicated that when he came 
into power he would undertake a really 
comprehensive investigation. 

The Liberals captured four of the 
five seats, including one which had 
always been Conservative. The lone 
Conservative success was achieved in 
Toronto East, where the unorthodox 
T. L. (Tommy) Church successfully 
exercised the arts which had so many 
times won him the Mayoral chair in 
that city. It was small comfort to the 
Conservative party, but its leaders, 
in Mr. Bennett’s absence, refused to 
concede a general election. It was gen- 
erally held in Ottawa that Mr. Ben- 
nett would use his old majority to 
remain in office until 1935, hoping 
that economic improvement would 
continue and that the Provincial Lib- 
eral governments would become em- 
barrassed by their responsibilities. 


CANADA’S CONSTITUTION 


Sir George Perley, the acting Prime 
Minister, on Sept. 13 made public Mr. 
Bennett’s letter urging a Dominion- 
Provincial Conference in Ottawa be- 
fore the end of the year. The sug- 
gested agenda of the conference re- 
vealed how far depression had car- 
ried Canada toward considering re- 
vision of its Federal Constitution. 
Four of the six specific proposals 
would involve alteration in the pres- 
ent distribution of Federal and Pro- 
vincial powers. Mr. Bennett asked for 
information and opinion on allocation 
of fields of taxation, on social legisla- 
tion, on duplicated governmental ser- 
vices, on duplicated research, on uni- 
formity and coordination of statistics, 
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and on the method of amending the 
Constitution. Prospects of achieve- 
ment were uncertain, but there could 
hardly be a more notable coping-stone 
for Mr. Bennett’s public career than 
the long overdue solution of these 
problems. 


THE ECONOMIC SCENE 


According to basic indices, Can- 
ada’s economic recovery continues, but 
at a reduced pace. Particularly wel- 
come was improvement in the con- 
struction industry, probably a reflec- 
tion of the new program of public 
works. Thus far in 1934, also, the Do- 
minion revenues exceed those of 1933 
by an average of $4,000,000 a month. 
During the first eight months the in- 
dex of the physical volume of busi- 
ness averaged 93.6, as against 75.7 in 
1933. Foreign trade spurted in Au- 
gust, chiefly because of increased ex- 
ports of wheat. Compared with 1933, 
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exports increased 23.5 per cent and 
imports 12.3 per cent. Since June, 
1932, the balance of trade has been 
favorable in all except five months, 
and during the twelve months ended 
Aug. 31 it totaled $144,000,000. 

The wheat situation did not im- 
prove as expected during September. 
Although prices did not fall as in the 
United States, neither did they rise. 
August exports, 60 per cent in vol- 
ume and 100 per cent in value above 
1933, were encouraging, but the Win- 
nipeg market was hampered by spec- 
ulators. J. I. McFarland, the Dominion 
market agent, announced that he 
would suggest to the government an- 
other investigation, because he felt 
that contracts for future sales involv- 
ing Argentinian and other foreign 
grain were being used by British, 
American, Argentinian and Canadian 
speculators to hamper a natural rise 
in the Canadian price. 


Mexico Reports Progress 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 


N impression of Mexican condi- 
tions different from that given 
by Maurice Halperin in his article 
“Under the Lid in Mexico,” on pages 
166-171 of this magazine, is produced 
by the records of recent happenings 
in that country, including the annual 
Presidential message which President 
Abelardo Rodriguez read at the open- 
ing of the Thirty-seventh Mexican 
Congress on Sept. 1. 

President Rodriguez in that mes- 
sage hailed Mexico’s nationalization 
of credit as both important and suc- 
cessful, in spite of the withdrawal 


from the country of three large for- 
eign banks during the last three years. 
He declared that the policy was adopt- 
ed “not in accordance with any lim- 
ited, outdated spirit, but rather as 
signifying that national deposits 
should not be drained from Mexico 
and invested abroad, with the inevi- 
table result of increasing interest 
rates within the republic.” The Presi- 
dent boasted of his government’s suc- 
cess in maintaining a steady relation- 
ship between the Mexican peso and 
the United States dollar since last 
November, and referred to the stabil- 
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ity of the peso as “an outstanding 
factor of our economy.” He further 
took occasion to accuse the Interna- 
tional Committee of Bankers on Mex- 
ico, headed by Thomas W. Lamont of 
New York, of retaining Mexican funds 
“in an unjust and illegal manner.” 
The reference was apparently to funds 
turned over by Mexico to the Inter- 
national Committee of Bankers on 
Mexico that have been tied up in New 
York by litigation. 

In the social field President Rodri- 
guez pointed to the establishment of 
1,000 rural schools “to provide teach- 
ing for children living at points that 
were hitherto inaccessible’; to the 
special attention that had been given 
to education among the Indians, both 
for children and adults, and to Mexico 
City’s great school “revolution,” which 
would, in the near future, afford in- 
creased educational facilities for both 
day and night classes. He reported 
that the laws regarding the Catholic 
cults had been strictly enforced, the 
government, “as the constitutional 
owner of all church property,” having 
expropriated forty edifices and con- 
verted them into secular schools or 
other public institutions. 

President Rodriguez called special 
attention to the “social contribution” 
of the War Department and referred 
to the Mexican Army as “the best 
guarantee of the interests of the revo- 
lution and a most faithful guardian of 
society.” In passing, it might be noted 
that in recent years the Mexican 
Army has been reduced from 150,000 
effectives to 50,000. 

In the field of international affairs 
the Mexican Executive declared that 
relations with all nations, and partic- 
ularly with those of Latin America, 
had been increasingly friendly. Mexico 
had participated, even though mod- 
estly, with “frankness and loyalty 
* * * in all efforts toward interna- 
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tional conciliation and harmony.” The 
disappearance of the Platt Amend- 
ment, which was attributed largely to 
the Montevideo conference, “in which 
Mexico strove for better Latin-Ameri- 
can relations,” was declared by Presi- 
dent Rodriguez to have “done much 
for this continent.” 

A proposed amendment of Article 
Tit of the Mexican Constitution, de- 
signed to make socialistic education 
compulsory in all schools and univer- 
sities, is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation with which the 
present Mexican Congress is to deal. 
This reform is one of the principal 
points in the Six Year Plan of 
the dominant National Revolutionary 
party. According to the tentative 
draft, its purpose is to provide ‘‘edu- 
cation that will be socialistic in its 
orientations and tendencies, and aimed 
at bringing about the disappearance 
of religious prejudices and dogma- 
tism, and creating a belief in true hu- 
man solidarity on the basis of a pro- 
gressive specialization of the means 
of economic production.” It is further 
proposed to teach that the “ultimate 
aim of the revolution is to overthrow 
capitalism,” and to attempt to create 
in children “love for the exploited 
masses and repulsion for those who 
exploit them,” while tearing away, at 
the same time, “youth from the hands 
of the Catholic and other clergy, and 
analyzing religions for them in the 
light of reason and science.” The pro- 
posed amendment is said to have the 
approval of former President Calles, 
who recently declared that the time 
has arrived “for the revolution to 
capture the consciences of our youth.” 
It has already been endorsed by Pres- 
ident-elect Lazaro Cardenas. 

On Sept. 9 some 30,000 Catholics 
demonstrated en masse in Mexico City 
against the government’s church pol- 
icy, which had resulted in the na- 
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tionalization of church property val- 
ued at 4,000,000 pesos ($1,114,400) 
during the preceding three months. 
Several scores of the demonstrators 
were injured when the police attempt- 
ed to stop the procession with tear- 
gas bombs and clubs, but the marchers 
finally reached their destination—the 
Presidential Palace—where they stood 
in silence for a half-hour or more, 
facing the palace, which was ringed 
with soldiers, before departing in 
small groups. 

The protection of women in indus- 
try and child labor to a degree equaled 
in few other countries is the purpose 
of a recent emergency decree of Pres- 
ident Rodriguez that became opera- 
tive pending a general revision of the 
existing Mexican Federal Labor Code 
by the present Congress. Among the 
noteworthy clauses is one that pro- 
hibits the employment of women for 
“heavy labor” during the three months 
immediately preceding the birth of a 
child. The employment of children un- 
der 16 years of age is prohibited in 
certain industries and is extended in 
publishing houses to women under 21, 
Women and minors under 16 are not 
to be permitted to engage in sub- 
terranean or submarine labor or in 
places where intoxicating beverages 
are sold for immediate consumption. 


CONTINUED UNREST IN CUBA 


There was no let-up during Sep- 
tember in the student rioting, labor 
disturbances and sympathetic strikes 
that have kept Cuba in a state of tur- 
moil for many months past. The dis- 
orders during the first half of the 
month were due mainly to the killing 
of two former students, Rodolfo Rod- 
riguez and Ivo Fernandez, on Aug. 31. 
Charged with terrorism, they were be- 
ing transferred by soldiers from the 
central police station in Havana to 
Principe Fortress when they were 
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shot down. Next day the enraged stu- 
dents of the University of Havana 
staged a series of riots on University 
Hill. They cut trolley wires, blocked 
traffic and engaged in a fight with 
the police without casualties. 

The following day the Mendieta 
government, which had long been ha- 
rassed by bombs, revolutionary plots 
and strikes, was faced with the threat 
of another twenty-four hour strike 
by five government departments, the 
schools, and possibly the bus drivers 
and street-car men, all in protest 
against the killing of the two former 
students. Martial law was declared in 
Havana on Sept. 3, after a day of riot- 
ing by student and labor groups. 

The climax of the student demon- 
strations against the government was 
reached on Sept. 4, when university 
students burned Colonel Fulgencio 
Batista, Chief of Staff of the Cuban 
Army, in effigy. It was one year be- 
fore, on Sept. 4, that Top Sergeant 
Fulgencio Batista headed a small 
group of army sergeants, then called 
“mutineers,” who took over the con- 
trol of the Cuban Army. Elevated sub- 
sequently to the rank of colonel, Ba- 
tista has succeeded, as Chief of Staff, 
in keeping his grasp on the army. To 
honor the first anniversary of the 
coup d’état of the sergeants, the Cu- 
ban Cabinet had previously pro- 
claimed Sept. 4 as “the day of the 
constitutional soldier and sailor” and 
had ordered that date placed among 
the island’s national holidays. For the 
first anniversary celebration a special 
flag had been designed and a spe- 
cial song, “The Fourth of September 
Hymn,” had been written. It was while 
army musicians were playing this 
hymn in Havana’s streets that the 
counter-demonstration of the students 
took place. 

In a mock trial Batista was con- 
victed of killing the two former stu- 
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dents, Rodriguez and Fernandez, and 
the dummy was labeled “Batista, 
assassin.” The sentence of burning to 
death was then passed, the execution 
pyre was ignited, and the head of the 
Cuban Army was burned in effigy. 

Wholesale bombing, which was 
believed to be the work of students, 
broke out in Havana on Sept. 18, no 
fewer than thirty-five bombs explod- 
ing in various parts of the city. In a 
proclamation issued that day the stu- 
dents announced that they would 
combat the government with all the 
means at their command. Among their 
demands were the subjection of the 
military power to the civil authority; 
the immediate punishment of the sol- 
diers who were guilty of the murder 
of Fernandez and Rodriguez; the 
restoration of the death penalty and 
the withdrawal of all troops from 
educational institutions. 

Labor troubles added to the disor- 
ders. In protest against the killing 
of the two students, employes of the 
Department of Labor, where one of 
them had been employed, threatened 
on Sept. 1 to call a seventy-two hour 
strike, and attempts were made to call 
out employes of the Treasury and 
Public Works Departments. When the 
256 leaders of a recent strike against 
the American-owned Cuban Telephone 
Company (see CURRENT History for 
October, page 88) tried to resume 
their jobs by force on Sept. 3—after 
the government had delayed their re- 
employment, in accordance with its 
own order, because of the militant op- 
position of the other employes of the 
company—a gun battle ensued be- 
tween them and police. A police lieu- 
tenant and two laborers were wound- 
ed. As the rioting became more gen- 
eral their successors at the telephone 
company, who had sworn to resist 
any attempt by the government to re- 
instate the strike leaders, joined in 
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the firing. The same day employes of 
the Departments of Health, Educa- 
tion, Public Works, Agriculture and 
Labor, and those of the municipality 
of Havana, walked out in protest 
against the killing of the two stu- 
dents on Aug. 31. 

In support of the strikers of the 
Cuban Telephone Company, who had 
not been reinstated in accordance 
with a government order, a fifteen- 
minute strike was held on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 13 by 20,000 employes of 
the street railways, railroads and elec- 
tric, gas and water plants in Havana. 
A manifesto issued jointly by the 
unions involved declared that their 
members were disposed to continue 
the protest strike, each one to be of 
longer duration, until the government 
solved the labor problem of the Cu- 
ban Telephone Company. 

The Cuban Revolutionary party, 
headed by former President Ramon 
Grau San Martin, issued a manifesto 
on Sept. 11 in which it threatened to 
take action to “restore civil author- 
ity” unless the government did so, 
and to ignore any call for elections 
until its demands should be met. The 
manifesto asserted that the most im- 
portant development since the revolt 
of the enlisted men a year ago had 
been a “tremendous growth in mili- 
tary influence.” It further demanded 
that the military guard under whose 
escort the two students were killed on 
Aug. 31 should be tried immediately, 
and announced that the lack of confi- 
dence of the public in a full and free 
franchise in the elections scheduled 
for Dec. 30 was to be attributed to 
“the limitation of sovereignty by the 
military power.” 


MACHADO REMAINS FREE 


Cosme de la Torriente, the Cuban 


Secretary of State, announced on 
Sept. 11 that the government of the 
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Dominican Republic had refused to 
surrender former President Gerardo 
Machado in response to Cuba’s re- 
quest. The formal note of refusal 
was made public on Sept. 24. Extradi- 
tion was denied on the ground that 
the crimes charged to General Ma- 
chado were regarded by the Domin- 
ican government as political and thus 
outside the scope of the extradition 
treaty now in force between the two 
countries. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE TREATIES 


The United States Department of 
State is continuing its efforts to pro- 
mote trade with Latin-American coun- 
tries by means of reciprocal commer- 
cial treaties, a policy that was auspi- 
ciously begun with Cuba in August. 
On Aug. 31 the department released 
information concerning trade agree- 
ment negotiations with the Republic of 
Haiti, and on Sept. 7 published sim- 
ilar information about negotiations 
with Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, Honduras and El Salvador. 

The prospective farm benefits to be 
realized in the United States from the 
reciprocal treaty negotiated with 
Cuba on Aug. 27 were stressed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace on 
Sept. 5. “Close to a million acres of 
American farmland,” he declared, 
“will be needed to produce the in- 
creased agricultural exports to Cuba 
if the new trade agreement between 
Cuba and the United States works 
out as expected.” 


COSTA RICAN LABOR TROUBLES 


Despite the formal settlement of 
the strike of banana workers in Costa 
Rica late in August, labor troubles 
continued on the east coast during 
September. Following a threat by 
Communist Deputy Mora to burn all 
United Fruit Company properties, a 
number of bridges on a branch rail- 
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road nineteen miles from Puerto 
Limon, the country’s chief banana 
port, were destroyed on Sept. 7. By 
Sept. 11 the strike had degenerated 
into a campaign of banditry and van- 
dalism against the United Fruit Com- 
pany. 

A special session of the Costa Rican 
Congress was called for Sept. 18 to 
consider a new contract with the 
United Fruit Company. Meanwhile, 
many banana workers had petitioned 
the company to resume banana cut- 
ting. 

During a roundup of Communists 
in the banana fields on Sept. 17, Jaime 
Cerdas, a Communist leader, was shot 
by police and later held in a hospital 
in San José, the capital. The same 
day it was reported that the govern- 
ment was preparing a case against 
Deputy Mora, one of the two Commu- 
nist members of the Costa Rican Con- 
gress. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PANAMA 


In a message to the National As- 
sembly of Panama on Sept. 16 Presi- 
dent Harmodio Arias reported favor- 
ably on conditions in that country. 
Two years ago, he said, the govern- 
ment was “ruined and burdened with 
heavy obligations, but since then it 
has balanced its budget, has canceled 
an appreciable portion of its internal 
debt, and has initiated modest pub- 
lic works projects.” 


GUATEMALA CRUSHES PLOT 


The discovery of a plot to assassi- 
nate President Jorge Ubico and other 
high government officials of Guate- 
mala was followed by the execution 
of twelve of the conspirators in Guate- 
mala City on Sept. 20. The men put 
to death were Efrain Aguilar Fuentes, 
the collector of real-estate taxes, who 
had enjoyed President Ubico’s con- 
fidence; four army officers, a lawyer, 
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two students and four other civilians. 
In addition to the executions a 16- 
year-old girl was sentenced to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment. One man in 
whose possession bombs were found 
was slain by police while attempting 
to escape. Two others, Carlos Pacheco 
Marroquin, a leader in Ubico’s party, 
and Bernardo Alvarado, Master of the 
Masonic lodge and Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Guatemala, were being 
sought by the police for complicity 
in the plot. Guatemala was reported 
quiet following the executions. 


NICARAGUAN BANDITRY 
SUBSIDES 


Thanks to the generous offer of 
amnesty by the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment to bandits of all descriptions, 
that country may soon enjoy greater 
peace than it has known for many 
years. On Aug. 31 Francisco Rau- 
dales, one of the last of Sandino’s 
chieftains, surrendered to the National 
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Guard at Ocotal. He turned in a large 
quantity of arms and ammunition and 
his request to be allowed to become a 
farmer was granted. At the same time 
General Somosa, Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard, announced that other 
chieftains of small bandit groups had 
requested amnesty and had promised 
to surrender their arms. 


POLITICS IN EL SALVADOR 


President Maximiliano Martinez of 
El Salvador resigned on Aug. 29 in 
order that he might support the can- 
didacy of General Menendez in the 
coming Presidential elections. The lat- 
ter, who had been designated by the 
Salvadorean Congress to serve as 
Acting President, immediately ap- 
pointed Martinez Minister of War. He 
took this step with the intention of 
resigning as soon as the elections 
were over and clearing the way for 
Martinez to resume the Presidency 
and complete his term of office. 


Peace Eludes the Chaco 


By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Dean of Columbia College, George Washington University 


TT) EFERRING to the approaching visit 
R of Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, Pa- 
pal Secretary of State, to the thirty- 
second Eucharistic Congress in Bue- 
nos Aires, John W. White, Buenos 
Aires correspondent of The New 
York Times, in a dispatch on Sept. 
14, pointed out that this was the first 
time that the Pope had sent his For- 
eign Minister to a Eucharistic Con- 
gress. Should all the weight of Car- 
dinal Pacelli’s influence be thrown be- 
hind the efforts of the American States 
and the League of Nations to bring 


about peace between Paraguay and Bo- 
livia, Mr. White believed, the belliger- 
ents might be willing to accept a truce, 
for it would be much easier to trust 
an impartial mediator than a neigh- 
bor who would necessarily be swayed 
somewhat by partisanship. 

Whether or not Mr. White is cor- 
rect, the prospects of peace seemed 
remote at this writing. Peace efforts 
again appeared to be in abeyance for 
the moment in Geneva after further 
failures on the part of American 
States. Writing in La Prensa of New 
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York, Dr. Enrique Bordenave, Para- 
guayan Minister to the United States, 
gave his country’s point of view: 
“Paraguay is sacrificing her youth in 
the Chaco because she sees no worthy 
means of reaching an honorable and 
just peace. The arbitration formulas 
that Bolivia has proposed are nothing 
but formulas for despoilment in ad- 
vance. * * * That is to say, Bo- 
livia wants the cession of part of the 
littoral of the Paraguay River and of 
the Chaco Territory, and will submit 


only the remaining questions to an. 


arbitral tribunal.” 


In a similar communication to the 
same journal, Dr. Enrique Finot, the 
Bolivian Minister, wrote as follows: 
“Paraguay now wishes peace, but at 
the expense of Bolivia. * * * She 
speaks of ‘unconditional acceptance 
of peace propositions,’ of ‘unlimited 
arbitration,’ of ‘cessation of hostili- 


ties’ and of ‘guarantees of peace,’ but 


only to hide her true intentions. * * * 
The Paraguayan delegate to the 
League.of Nations has just said that 
Paraguay does not accept arbitration 
‘either as to the Hayes Zone or as to 
the littoral of the [Paraguay] River.’ 
How does this leave ‘unlimited’ arbi- 
tration? * * * A temporary suspen- 
sion of hostilities for the purpose of 
negotiating peace does not suit Bo- 
livia, because Paraguay seeks only an 
indefinite truce which will permit her 
to remain in the territory under dis- 
pute. * * * The ‘adequate guarantees’ 
that Paraguay seeks are none other 
than the abandonment of litigious ter- 
ritory by Bolivia. The precedent of 
three treaties left unfulfilled on the 
part of Paraguay is not evidence of 
her trustworthiness.” 

These are representative statements 
of the attitudes of the two disputants. 
They have not changed fundamentally 
in half a decade or more. In the mean- 
time Washington, Buenos Aires, Mon- 
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tevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago and 
Lima in the New World, and Geneva 
in the Old, have all had a hand at 
times in the negotiations. No definite 
impression has yet been made, and— 
sadly enough—none seems likely. 

On Sept. 22, however, the juridical 
committee of the League of Nations 
decided that the League could legally 
deal with the matter under Article 
XV of the Covenant. This ruling re- 
jected the Paraguayan position that 
the article could not be applied be- 
cause the two counties were already 
at war, while the article refers to 
“disputes likely to lead to rupture.” 
On Sept. 28 it was announced at 
Geneva that the League conciliation 
committee would entrust efforts for 
a settlement to a sub-committee of 
Latin-American nations. The United 
States declined membership on the 
ground that it was not a member of 
the League. The executive committee 
therefore consists of representatives 
of Argentina, Peru, Chile and Vene- 
zuela, with Sefor Castillo Najera of 
Mexico as chairman. 

A further accomplishment at Ge- 
neva was the settlement of the quar- 
rel between Paraguay and Chile. On 
Sept. 18 the Chilean Foreign Office, 
“having learned with profound satis- 
faction of the cooperation given by 
the Paraguayan delegate in Geneva 
on the occasion of the nomination of 
Chile for the Council of the League 
of Nations,” communicated with the 
Paraguayan Foreign Office. As the 
result of their conversations Rogelio 
Ibarra was named Paraguayan Min- 
ister to Chile and Chile accredited 
Garcia de la Huerta as Chargé d’Af- 
faires in Asuncion. 


THE MUNITIONS INQUIRY 


Several South American countries 
were much concerned by the results 
of the American munitions inquiry 
(see page 200). While newspaper com- 
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ments generally made a distinction 
between the United States Govern- 
ment as an official entity and the 
Senate committee (or, more impor- 
tant, the witnesses appearing before 
it), the various charges and claims 
brought out in the hearings gave rise 
to popular resentment. 

American business men, especially 
in Argentina, alarmed at the reaction, 
sought to halt the disclosures, or at 
least to prevent the publication of 
reports of “commissions,” graft and 
bribes—unsupported, they said, by 
credible evidence. In Buenos Aires the 
board of directors of the American 
Chamber of Commerce decided to urge 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to use its influence to 
prevent the repetition of such testi- 
mony, and a spokesman declared that 
“American companies will never again 
be able to obtain a contract from the 
Argentine government.” Another said 
that “most of the names given out 
were taken from gossipy letters from 
field salesmen attempting to impress 
their superiors with their close rela- 
tions with influential men. Until there 
is supporting evidence the committee 
has no right to besmirch the names 
of men in high positions.” 

Several governments also protested. 
In the case of Argentina, a formal 
complaint was lodged by Ambassador 
Espil on Sept. 8 because of “reflec- 
tions” made by Senator Bone upon the 
integrity of Admiral Ismael Galindez 
of the Argentine Navy. In reply Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull on Sept. 
21 explained his regret that the testi- 
mony had been so interpreted. A let- 
ter to the Secretary from the chair- 
man of the Senate committee had 
made clear that “the placing of such 
material in the record from foreign 
agents of American companies does 
not necessarily imply the substantia- 
tion of the statements found in these 
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agents’ documents. * * * The commit- 
tee regrets that the opinions of these 
agents have been construed as neces- 
sarily reflecting the opinion of the 
committee.” Chile and Peru asked for 
full details of testimony involving 
their nationals, and Peru sent her 
naval chief of staff to follow the 
hearings. 

The South American peoples as a 
whole no doubt feel that in spite of 
annoyances to individuals and groups 
the general effect of the hearings has 
been beneficial. This point of view 
was expressed in an editorial in La 
Prensa of Buenos Aires which con- 
demned the Argentine protest. “The 
public character of the hearings,’ the 
editorial explained, “has given the 
Argentines mentioned an opportunity 
to clear their names, which would not 
be the case if the hearings were pri- 
vate and the charges made public 
after they were dead. * * * The fact 
that the defamation occurred on a 
site belonging to the legislative 
branch of the United States Govern- 
ment does not make that government 
any more responsible than if it had 
occurred somewhere else. * * * If 
Argentine officials were libeled, they 
were libeled by witnesses, not by any 
one connected with the United States 
Government.” 


ARGENTINE TRADE RELATIONS 


An unfortunate coincidence, so far 
as good feeling toward the United 
States is concerned, was the fact that 
the arms hearings came at about the 
same time as difficulties of the Ar- 
gentine government with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and the Internation- 
al Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
The trouble with Standard Oil arose 
over alleged irregularities in the op- 
eration of the company’s wireless sta- 
tion near the Bolivian border, that 
with the I. T. & T. over monthly sur- 
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charges for telephone instruments. 

In this connection, Sir Henry Getty 
Chilton, British Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina, in a speech before the annual 
meeting of the British Chamber of 
Commerce in Buenos Aires on Sept. 15, 
criticized the operation of the British- 
Argentine trade agreement regarding 
exchange permits and intimated that 
sterling exchange was being sold by 
the government in the free market. 
The Ambassador declared that the 
Argentine government had placed no 
important order in Great Britain for 
several years, and that “it is clear that 
the United Kingdom has tied its hands 
in the interests of Argentina at no 
light cost.” 

Evidence that the much-discussed 
Anglo-Argentine agreement has not 
pleased Argentina either was afforded 
by Luis Duhau, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, in the Chamber of Deputies on 
Aug. 21. Sefior Duhau showed that 
Argentina was being displaced in the 
British meat market by the Dominions 
and that exports of chilled beef had 
fallen since the treaty was signed. 

An Argentine subsidy for meat ex- 
ports to markets other than the Brit- 
ish, to be paid for out of profits from 
the purchase and sale of exchange 
arising from meat exports, was an- 
nounced as long ago as Aug. 4. An in- 
vestigation of profits and other 
phases of the local meat industry was 
begun, and on Sept. 16 the Attorney 
General ruled that the Meat Trade 
Control Law was constitutional, over- 
ruling an appeal by American and 
British packers who had been fined 
for refusing to open their books to 
government investigators. 


CRISIS IN ECUADOR 


President José Maria Velasco Ibarra 
on Oct. 3 sent his resignation as Pres- 
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ident of Ecuador to the Ecuadorean 
Congress, but two days later the 
Congress, by a vote of 47 to 31, de- 
clined to accept the resignation, and 
there matters stood at this writing. 
The President’s reason was the failure 
of legislation in support of his eco- 
nomic and financial program, espe- 
cially the Rechazo bill stabilizing the 
currency. Victor Emilio Estrada, the 
Minister of the Treasury, after vio- 
lent disagreement with the legisla- 
tors and other critics of the admin- 
istration’s financial policy, had al- 
ready resigned. 


The inability of Ecuador’s Legis- 
lature and Executive to cooperate has 
caused unsettled political conditions 
there for more than a year. President 
Martinez Mera, after a long squabble 
with Congress, was forced out in Oc- 
tober, 1933, by a group of which Ve- 
lasco Ibarra was a leader. The funda- 
mental difficulty seems to arise from 
an attempt to impose parliamentary 
government, with Ministers respon- 
sible to the Legislature, upon an Exec- 
utive endowed with powers similar to 
those of the President of the United 
States. Perhaps President Velasco 
Ibarra’s tacit acceptance of this 
theory led to his readiness to resign 
when his program was defeated. 


When Ecuador became a member of 
the League of Nations on Sept. 28, 
Gonzalo Zaldumbide, formerly Min- 
ister of Ecuador to the United States 
and now Minister to Switzerland, ex- 
pressed approval of Geneva’s work in 
settling the Leticia conflict, and in 
diplomatic language made it clear 
that in joining the League Ecuador 
looked forward to the ultimate settle- 
ment of her dispute with Peru over 
the Oriente region on the Upper 
Amazon. 





The Defeat of Australian Labor 


By RALPH THOMPSON 


PRETTY argument might be started 
oa the question of which did 
more to engage Australian attention 
—the cricket match with England 
late in August or the general election 
on Sept. 15. But no one will deny that 
Australia won the test match and 
regained the coveted “Ashes,” and 
that in the nation-wide balloting the 
electorate turned a deaf ear to the 
Labor Opposition. 


Upon the dissolution of the Federal 
Parliament on Aug. 7, election cam- 
paigning began in earnest, with the 
major issue the present banking sys- 
tem. The Labor group headed by J. 
T. Lang, former Premier of New South 
Wales, called for immediate nationali- 
zation of the banks; the Federal Labor 
party, under the leadership of former 
Prime Minister J. H. Scullin, advo- 
cated a more gradual policy. The 
United Australian party, however, de- 
clared through Prime Minister Lyons 
that “nationalization” meant simply 
“politicalization,” and urged that the 
banking system be left alone. In this 
stand the government had the sympa- 
thy of the Country party, although 
Dr. Earle Page, the Country leader, 
suggested an expert inquiry into the 
banking system. 


In the Federal election three years 
ago Labor had been swept out of of- 
fice on financial issues, and there was 
little hope that it would succeed this 
time. Mr. Lyons’s position as a de- 
fender of orthodox finance, moreover, 
was reinforced by the very real eco- 
nomic recovery which has coincided 
with his administration. As for Dr. 


Page, his call for a banking inquiry 
was inspired by the fact that the farm- 
ers he represents have suffered from 
falling prices and an increased debt 
burden. These woes they tend to as- 
cribe to the banks. 


All leaders agreed that there should 
be no restriction of production, but 
on the question of tariffs they fol- 
lowed party lines. Mr. Lyons and Dr. 
Page advocated reduction of duties 
so far as was consistent with the ex- 
pansion of secondary industries; both 
saw the need for improving trade 
within the empire and with foreign 
countries. Labor, however, asked for 
more drastic protection and for the 
banning of those products which 
could be grown or manufactured with- 
in the Commonwealth itself. 


Mr. Scullin’s proposals included a 
wheat stabilization plan with a guar- 
antee of 4 shillings a bushel, national 
insurance and restoration of cuts in 
wages, pensions and social services. 
The Lang group asked for a uniform 
working week as low as 30 hours in 
some industries. The Country party 
advocated rural debt relief and a re- 
duction of costs in the wool industry 
to permit Australia to compete once 
more with other wool producers. The 
United Australia party promised a 
vigorous public works policy to relieve 
unemployment, unification of railway 
gauges, a substantial loan for relief 
of rural debtors, and a continuation 
of the present subsidies to primary 
industries. 

In short, it was clear that Mr. Lyons 
and Dr. Page were in essential agree- 
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ment, even had the experience of the 
past three years not shown that the 
Country party had supported the gov- 
ernment on important divisions. La- 
bor’s case was not so much a specific 
plan to eradicate insecurity as an ap- 
peal for confidence and an offer of 
militant leadership. Admittedly hope- 
less bids for support were entered by 
the Communist party and adherents 
of the Douglas social credit scheme. 


The results of the polling for the 
seventy-four seats in the House of 
Representatives (the previous House 
had seventy-five) occasioned little 
surprise. Although the government 
lost its absolute majority, it faced 
with equanimity the possibility of a 
coalition with Country forces, since 
that, if it came, would not necessarily 
entail a reversal in policy. Labor’s 
gains were substantial, the Lang 
group adding to its prestige in the 
Opposition by a show of strength in 
New South Wales. Some Communist 
candidates polled several times the 
number of votes obtained in 1931, but 
in no case did they obtain enough to 
win a seat. Douglas credit candidates, 
standing for the first time in history 
in a national election, received sur- 
prising support in New South Wales 
and in Victoria, but insufficient for 
representation. The final results: 


HOvuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


United Australia 
Country 

Federal! Labor 
Lang Labor 
Independent 


The standing of the new Senate had 
not been announced at this writing. 


THE TREND IN BRITAIN 


Glimpses of the direction in which 
Great Britain seems to be moving 
have been furnished by recent impor- 
tant assemblies and gatherings. Dur- 
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ing September and early October the 
Cabinet convened for the first time 
since Parliament recessed, Aberdeen 
was host to the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Fas- 
cists and anti-Fascists held monster 
demonstrations in Hyde Park, Lon- 
don, the trades unions met in annual 
congress at Weymouth and the Labor 
party assembled for its regular con- 
vention at Southport. 

The meeting of the Ministers in 
London on Sept. 25 was necessarily 
inconclusive, for Mr. MacDonald and 
others had not yet returned from their 
vacations. The vexing matter of meat 
imports, however, was briefly dis- 
cussed. This question must be settled 
by March, 1935, when the government 
subsidy of 1 penny a pound on home- 
produced beef (which became effec- 
tive on Sept. 1 by authority of the 
Cattle Industries Act) will be discon- 
tinued. It was still to be decided 
whether a levy of the same amount on 
meat bought abroad, with preference 
for the Dominions, would be generally 
satisfactory. 

A not unrelated matter was dis- 
cussed, strangely enough, during the 
meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Most 
gatherings of the association are de- 
voted to matters of pure science, but 
this year great interest was shown in 
British farming policy. On Sept. 10 
Sir Daniel Hall, chief scientific ad- 
viser to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
advocated a plan by which Britain 
would specialize in fruit, vegetables, 
meat, milk and all livestock products, 
and import necessary cereals, sugar 
and other cheap sources of energy. 
Professor J. A. S. Watson of Oxford 
advised “factory farming,” with larger 
units of cultivation, more efficient 
machinery and increased specializa- 
tion of labor. These and similar ad- 
dresses showed how widely the theory 
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of what some Americans call regimen- 
tation had already been accepted in 
Great Britain and how unlikely is a 
return to the laissez faire farming of 
earlier days. 

The Hyde Park assemblies on Sept. 
9 were exciting even if they proved 
nothing in particular. With a crowd 
estimated at 150,000 on hand, some 
5,000 members of the British Union of 
Fascists under the leadership of Sir 
Oswald Mosely and a like number of 
anti-Fascists carrying Communist and 
Independent Labor Party banners 
marched into the park to the music of 
their bands. Nearly 7,000 metropol- 
itan police awaited them, an autogiro 
flying overhead to coordinate police 
movements. 


By skillful manoeuvring the rival 
factions were shielded from each 
other, speakers from each were given 
a chance to hold forth at length, and 
then everybody went home. 


Alto- 
gether but eighteen arrests were 
made, and although several persons 
were injured in the crush and Sir 
Oswald was struck by flying vegeta- 
bles and fruits, there was no real dis- 
order. It would seem that Great Brit- 
ain regards her Black Shirts as a 
form of entertainment rather than a 
menace. 

At the meeting of the trades unions 
on Sept. 3-7, however, fascism was 
roundly and scathingly denounced, 
with dictatorship of any sort, whether 
from the Left or from the Right, de- 
clared anathema. Pacifism was also 
denounced, and in its place was 
asserted the right and duty of resist- 
ing aggression. The congress resolved 
against the policy of a general strike 
in time of war, on the ground that 
unless the working classes in enemy 
countries likewise walked out, such a 
move would be clearly fruitless and 
might be extremely dangerous. A 
scheme for socializing the iron and 
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steel industry was adopted, as were 
resolutions advocating the eventual 
public ownership of coal mines and 
the establishment of a control board 
to reorganize the economic structure 
of the cotton industry. 

How far the Trades Union General 
Council and the Labor Party Execu- 
tive had agreed on matters of policy 
did not become clear until the Labor 
party met in annual conference during 
the first week of October. In some 
quarters it had been felt that the 
trades unions were more and more 
shaping British Labor’s industrial and 
political future and that the men in 
industry rather than extremist politi- 
cians would henceforth assume full 
control of the Labor movement. 

The October conference went far to 
bear out this feeling. Radical elements 
in the party were badly cefeated on 
every important point. The Left Wing 
policy for attaining by virtual confis- 
cation the State ownership of indus- 
tries, land, transportation and bank- 
ing was passed over for a gradualist 
policy, one which would be put into 
effect by conservative methods, and 
which would provide compensation 
for the property taken over. Should 
Labor be returned to power at the 
next general election, government 
would be carried on not by decrees 
but by parliamentary enactments—so 
long as possible, at any rate—and the 
House of Lords would be abolished 
only if it blocked the Commons. In- 
dustry would be administered by ex- 
pert boards appointed by the State, 
not by the State itself. 

Thus the Socialist League headed 
by Sir Stafford Cripps was forced to 
bow to the majority will represented 
by Arthur Henderson, Herbert Morri- 
son and others. As with the trades 
unions, fascism was unmistakably 
damned and united action with com- 
munism declared impossible. It is 
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plain, however, that Labor is now com- 
mitted to a definite and immediate 
Socialist program and that the success 
of the party in the next election might 
greatly alter the structure of British 
social life. 


IRISH TROUBLES 


Such great domestic difficulties 
were added to the score of external 
troubles which beset the Irish Free 
State that when Mr. de Valera depart- 
ed for the League of Nations Assem- 
bly early in September he must have 
been worried. His present attitude 
toward a united Ireland may only be 
guessed, but the Ulster Prime Minister 
spoke without ambiguity at Belfast on 
Aug. 25. To him a union was not only 
impossible but unthinkable, and a few 
days later Ulster’s ban against de 
Valera and his lieutenant, Sean T. 
O’Kelly, was broadened to include de 
Valera’s political enemies, General 
O’Duffy and the Blue Shirts. 

So far as Great Britain was con- 
cerned, the de Valera government re- 
mained adamant. Late in July Dublin 
announced that no Free State delegate 
would attend the celebration in 1935 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
King George’s accession, and from 
time to time further enormous duties 
were levied on goods normally import- 
ed from across the Irish Sea. Rumors 
current late in August implied that 
negotiations for a settlement of the 
question of the Free State’s relation to 
the British Commonwealth were being 
quietly carried on, but there was no 
official statement to this effect. 

That it behooved Dublin to do some- 
thing soon was made clear by the in- 
tensity of disturbances in rural dis- 
tricts. The de Valera policy of defy- 
ing England had led to a drastic re- 
duction of foreign trade—from $543,- 
000,000 in 1929 to $290,000,000 in the 
fiscal year just ended—and to the 
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highest adverse trade balance in Free 
State history. Among the chief suf- 
ferers because of this were Irish farm- 
ers, who claimed that de Valera in 
closing the British market was rob- 
bing them of their principal source of 
revenue. 

The farmers’ resentment was shown 
in disorders in southern and midland 
counties throughout August and Sep- 
tember. Declaring themselves unable 
to meet the land annuities due the 
government, the farmers banded to- 
gether and did their best to prevent 
the sale of their property for non- 
payment of taxes. Sheriffs and other 
officials were threatened, railways and 
roads obstructed and destroyed, tele- 
phone and telegraph wires torn down. 
In Cork on Aug. 13 one man was 
killed and over forty others seriously 
wounded in an attempt to prevent the 
sale of seized cattle, and at other 
times in Tipperary, Waterford, West 
Meath and Limerick Counties armed 
bands skulked about the countryside 
or otherwise tried to harass the au- 
thorities. 

The Opposition, under the leader- 
ship of General O’Duffy, was not slow 
to take advantage of this rural unrest. 
The victim of the Cork shooting was 
buried with honors by Blue Shirts, 
Blue Shirt leaders often headed the 
demonstrations made at _ sheriffs’ 
sales and the Blue Shirt conference 
in Dublin on Aug. 19 pledged itself 
not to pay annual land taxes as long 
as the Anglo-British trade war con- 
tinued. 

This out-and-out defiance of the 
government brought rumors of the 
impending arrest of all Blue Shirt 
leaders and the counter-statement by 
General O’Duffy that within a year 
his flag would fly over the govern- 
ment buildings in Dublin. But the Cos- 
grave element in the United Ireland 
party was able to temper the ambition 
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of the Blue Shirt faction; Mr. Cos- 
grave himself announced that his 
group would not indorse the move; 
and on Aug. 30 the offending resolu- 
tion was formally annulled. At the 
same time the O’Duffy influence in 
the United Ireland party had begun 
to wane. On Aug. 31 Professor James 
Hogan of the party executive board 
resigned in protest against O’Duffy’s 
“destructive and hysterical leader- 
ship,” and on Sept. 18 O’Duffy him- 
self resigned. 

This act of the Blue Shirt leader 
was a major political sensation. What 
it portended was not immediately 
clear. The surface facts were simply 
that O’Duffy’s place as president of 
the party, instead of going to Mr. Cos- 
grave, remained for the time being 
vacant, and that E. J. Cronin, general 
secretary of the party and deputy 
leader of the Blue Shirts, became head 
of the League of Youth. On Sept. 27 
O’Duffy announced that he, not Cro- 
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nin, was head of the Blue Shirts, and 
that he intended to form a Blue Shirt 
contingent quite distinct from the 
United Ireland party. 

During these exciting weeks Dublin 
was without newspapers, except for 
the official Irish Republican Army 
organ, The Republic. Late in July a 
wage dispute arose between publish- 
ers and transport men, and newspaper 
plants were ordered closed. Thereupon 
the printers refused to set the man- 
agers’ announcement regarding the 
transport men and themselves struck 
for two weeks’ pay because they were 
not served at the proper time with 
notice of the lockout. The question 
of the so-called censorship of copy 
was settled on Aug. 31 when the com- 
positors agreed to set whatever was 
given them, but their wage claims were 
not adjusted until Sept. 20. The trans- 
port workers came to terms on Sept. 
28, and in a few days Dublin’s news- 
papers were once more in circulation. 


The Power of the French Premier 


By E. FRANCIS BROWN 


— storm is arising on theFrench 

political horizon as the result of 
the proposals that Premier Doumergue 
has made for changes in the Constitu- 
tion of the Third Republic. When in a 
radio address on Sept. 24 he outlined 
his plans to the French nation, he 
reawakened the traditional fears of 
dictatorial rule and stirred anew the 
passions which distinguish the various 
shades of Right and Left opinion. 

To any one reared in the shadow of 
the American or British constitutional 
systems, M. Doumergue’s proposals do 
not seem startling. In general they are 
designed to strengthen the authority 


of the central government by giv- 
ing greater power to the Premier. M. 
Doumergue contends that the Premier 
should .be able to appeal to the coun- 
try for support on important issues; 
in other words, that he should have 
the right to dissolve Parliament with- 
out the consent of the President and 
the Senate. The President also should 
have greater authority than at present 
and a definite constitutional position 
as well. Moreover, the Cabinet alone 
ought to propose expenditures and 
should stand or fall on the fate of its 
budget in Parliament. Finally, organi- 
zations of civil servants should be 
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curbed in order to prevent their domi- 
nating a Ministry as they have done 
at times in the past. 

When these plans were laid before 
the nation it was expected that a joint 
assembly of the Chamber and Senate 
would be called immediately to carry 
them into effect. But the Premier 
delayed, thus permitting the opposi- 
tion to organize. Within a week it 
was apparent that the Cabinet itself 
was divided on the merits of the 
proposals. 

For years there has been agitation 
in France for reform of the Constitu- 
tion, a Constitution which was never 
intended as more than a stop-gap un- 
til the Royalists could restore some 
member of the House of Bourbon or 
Orleans to the vacant throne. But the 
Royalists failed to bring back the 
king; only the scaffolding has re- 
mained for the constitutional mon- 
archy that has never been erected. 


Gradually practice and precedent and 


the “organic laws” of 1875 gave 
France a fairly workable governmen- 
tal system, but, as a French political 
scientist has said, ‘the Constitution of 
1875 is a hang-dog Constitution, a 
‘Cinderella slipping noiselessly be- 
tween the parties who despise her.’”’ 
Small wonder that periodically there 
have been cries for reform. 

The crisis of last February brought 
to a head new demands that some- 
thing be done about the government 
of France. Above all it was seen that 
a stop must be put to the constant 
overthrow of Cabinets which has 
characterized the Third Republic and 
which in a critical period tends to 
paralyze the government. Though the 
Constitution does provide for dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, the procedure is 
cumbersome and has been resorted to 
but once since the fall of the Second 
Empire. If, it is alleged, the Deputies 
could have the threat of re-election 
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hanging over their heads, they would 
be less ready to upset a Ministry, 
since the Ministry might dissolve Par- 
liament and appeal to the country, as 
British Cabinets have done for gen- 
erations. 

Furthermore, the perennial conflict 
over the budget would seemingly be 
less prolonged and intense if its prepa- 
ration were the sole responsibility of 
the government and not of the Depu- 
ties, who, with their eyes on political 
advantage, are inclined to amend it 
out of all resemblance to its original 
form. 

Political feeling in France has been 
too heated to permit a calm considera- 
tion of the Doumergue proposals. On 
the night of the Premier’s radio ad- 
dress two persons were killed and four 
wounded during a political scuffle at 
Marseilles. Thus it should occasion no 
surprise that the newspapers of the 
Left have attacked the proposed 
changes, calling Gaston Doumergue 
the enemy of democracy, or that the 
parties of the Left should raise the 
cry, “A Fascist move for the suppres- 
sion of the liberties of Parliament and 
the people!” Radical-Socialists and 
Socialists are suspicious of the pro- 
gram for reform, while, according to 
reports from Paris, even those who 
support the Premier’s plan are skep- 
tical of its value. 

So far the proposed constitutional 
changes have been outlined only in 
most general terms; what form they 
will take when presented as bills for 
Parliamentary action is another ques- 
tion. But this very vagueness has been 
dangerous, since it has allowed sus- 
picion and dissension to arise. Though 
in theory France is living under a 
political truce, the parties are un- 
doubtedly ready at any moment to fly 
at each other’s throats. Nor does the 
fact that political groupings are known 
to be armed add anything to the 
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Frenchman’s sense of domestic se- 
curity. Of late considerable uneasiness 
has sprung from the knowledge that 
the Croix de Feu, a veterans’ organi- 
zation, has its own flying corps. 

While Premier Doumergue has talked 
of constitutional reform, dissatisfac- 
tion has been rife in France because 
of his failure to cope effectively 
with the widespread economic distress. 
Paul Reynaud, a former Finance Min- 
ister, has continued to insist upon 
the need for devaluation of the franc 
as one way of salving the nation’s 
wounds. The government, on the other 
hand, has been equally insistent that 
there be no devaluation and that the 
nation’s finances be put in order by 
means of a balanced budget. 

When Parliament meets on Nov. 6 
its principal task— unless constitu- 
tional reform is thrown in its lap— 
will relate to the budget. Minister of 
Finance Germain-Martin on Sept. 15 


sent the budget for 1935 to the chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 


Chamber. M. Germain-Martin esti- 
mated that his budget would carry a 
surplus, since revenues were placed 
at 47,022,000,000 francs and expendi- 
tures at 46,986,000,000 francs. This 
budgetary total—the lowest since 
1927—has been made possible, the 
Minister declared, because of the emer- 
gency decree-laws of the Doumergue 
government. Nevertheless, M. Jacquier, 
rapporteur for the budget bill, told the 
finance committee on Sept. 25 that the 
government was overoptimistic about 
revenue and that there was every rea- 
son to believe that the 1935 budget, 
like its four predecessors, would show 
a deficit. At the same time he said 
that the 1934 budget, despite the gov- 
ernment’s economies, would be oyt of 
balance by 3,000,000,000 francs. 

While the prospect of a balanced 
budget was heartening to business 
men, even more was the government’s 
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statement that no new taxes would 
be levied in connection with the gov- 
ernment’s expenditures during the 
fiscal year of 1935. Moreover, addi- 
tional economies are anticipated by 
means of refunding operations affect- 
ing 10,000,000,000 francs in bonds. 


FRENCH ECONOMIC DISTRESS 


The general picture of French eco- 
nomic conditions, however, continues 
to be depressing. Unemployment has 
reached a high point for the post- 
war period. Early in September the 
Minister of Labor reported that 325,- 
723 persons were receiving relief; 
exactly how many others were with- 
out work is unknown, but British ob- 
servers estimated the total at about 
800,000. It should also be recalled that 
since 1930 the number of foreign 
workers in France has fallen by 400,- 
000. Unemployment has increased 40 
per cent since 1930, at the same time 
that factory production has fallen 
about 15 per cent, exports 12 per cent 
and carloadings 50 per cent. 

The unrest that is due to industrial 
slackness is intensified by the distress 
among French farmers. Though the 
legal price of wheat is $2 a bushel, it 
is being sold on the “black bourse” 
at about $1.45. The fall in wheat 
prices in foreign markets at the end 
of September led to the belief that 
France was dumping wheat abroad. 
If so, the French Government was 
paying farmers an export bounty of 
nearly 20 francs a bushel, another 
drain on the French Treasury. Albert 
Sarraut, Minister of the Interior, has 
suggested that the government pur- 
chase the present wheat surplus, re- 
leasing it to the market gradually. 
Such a policy would aid the farmers, 
who are at present restless over their 
inability to dispose of their grain, 
but it would do nothing to lower the 
cost of living in the cities. 
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One of the charges against the 
Doumergue Ministry is its failure to 
reduce living costs. Official statistics 
show that retail prices are higher 
now than a year ago. There have been 
minor reductions on a few commod- 
ities, but others, including a staple 
like the potato, are selling for more 
today than before the February riots. 
A resolution recently adopted by the 
National Confederation of War Vet- 
erans assailed the high cost of cer- 
tain public services and pointed out 
that electricity, gas and telephones 
are far dearer in France than in other 
advanced European countries. Accord- 
ing to a recently published bulletin on 
French conditions, the index figure 
for the cost of living in France is 
99, compared with 76 in England and 
64 in the United States. The middle- 
man, as usual, bears the brunt of the 
criticism of high prices, and appar- 
ently with reason, since a wide diver- 
gence between wholesale and retail 
prices has been shown. 

M. Sarraut has warned Premier 
Doumergue that public opinion is so 
irritated by the government’s unwill- 
ingness or inability to remedy the 
situation that action must soon be 
taken to stave off serious trouble. In 
this connection it is worth noting that 
the Radical-Socialist federation in 
the Department of Haute-Garonne re- 
solved at its quarterly meeting: “The 
country is tired of hearing outworn 
phrases. It wants some decisive acts.” 


BELGIUM’S RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Belgium, like her neighbor France, 
is struggling to escape from the de- 
pression without discarding all the 
precepts of orthodox economics. The 
balancing of the budget—always a 
most important goal for those who 
cling to old-time ideas of sound fin- 
ance—has been one of the thorny 
problems before the de Broqueville 
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Ministry. Since Belgian taxation is al- 
ready excessively heavy, new taxes 
are out of the question; a reduction 
of governmental expenditures thus 
appears to be the only way to a bal- 
anced budget. With this in view it has 
been proposed to cut departmental 
budgets—a proposal which at first 
threatened to disrupt the Cabinet, 
since the War Minister declared that 
he would resign rather than accept a 
smaller appropriation for national de- 
fense. Later, however, he agreed that 
some reduction was necessary and per- 
missible. But these measures will not 
alone suffice to wipe out the present 
1,500,000,000-franc deficit. 

Pay cuts for government officials 
and employes can be expected, along 
with reduction in public pensions and 
reform in the administration of unem- 
ployment relief. Voluntary conversion 
of loans is planned in order to reduce 
interest charges on the public debt. 
In the end, of course, the fate of the 
budget must depend upon a revival of 
business, for it is the decline in eco- 
nomic activity which accounts for the 
40 per cent fall in revenue since 1929. 

The government is well aware of 
this aspect of the immediate situation 
and is preparing a far-reaching pro- 
gram which it is hoped will stimulate 
a business revival. Foreign markets 
must be reopened, and negotiations to 
this end are under way. Conversations 
between the French and Belgian Gov- 
ernments have taken place, though an 
accord is still awaited; and a trade 
agreement with the United States has 
been forecast. 

Among the many barriers to for- 
eign trade, however, are Belgium’s 
high production costs. To reduce them 
reform of the tax system may be nec- 
essary, at the same time that credit 
is cheapened along the lines already 
laid down by the government. (See 
October CURRENT HisTory, page 103.) 
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The wages of labor must be protected, 
since present scales are too low to 
create anything like adequate pur- 
chasing power, but efforts will be 
made to lower the cost of transpor- 
tation and communication. All these 
steps, it is hoped, will aid Belgian 
business in the world market. 

For the solution of domestic prob- 
lems the government, armed as it is 
with practically dictatorial powers, 
contemplates a large-scale public 
works program to care for the unem- 
ployed. Among business units cooper- 
ation will be fostered and unfair com- 
petition curbed. Refinancing of pri- 
vate loans is anticipated, public con- 
trol of stock exchanges will be tight- 
ened and savings banks protected and 
developed. Whether all these meas- 
ures can be made effective before 
Parliament meets at the beginning of 
the year is questionable, but on their 
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success the government is pinning its 
hopes for the removal of Belgium’s 
difficulties. 

A general strike among Belgian 
coal miners was averted on Sept. 16 
by the intervention of the govern- 
ment. The miners voted to walk out 
after the operators had announced a 
5 per cent wage cut, a cut which 
was rescinded when the government 
agreed to hand over to the mine own- 
ers the proceeds of the tax on im- 
ported coal. The total amount thus 
placed at the disposal of the mine 
owners was estimated at 31,000,000 
francs, 10,000,000 francs more than 
they would have received from the 
savings involved in the threatened 
wage reduction. Naturally the be- 
stowal of so great a subsidy upon the 
coal industry—a most dangerous 
precedent—awakened widespread crit- 
icism in political circles. 


Germany’s Embattled Churchmen 


By SIDNEY B. Fay 


Professor of History, Harvard University and Radcliffe College 


HE most determined opposition to 

Reich Bishop Mueller’s policy of 
bringing all German Protestant 
churches under the control of his uni- 
fied Nazi German Evangelical Church 
has not come from North Germany, 
the original home of German Luther- 
anism, but from South German Catho- 
lic Bavaria and from Wuerttemberg. 
Possibly the strength of this dogged 
opposition may be due in part to the 
moral fiber formed by 400 years of 
rivalry between the two great 
branches of Christianity, and in part 
to the long-existent South German 
opposition to Prussianism. At any 
rate, the Bavarian and Wuerttemberg 


regional Protestant churches, led by 
their respective Bishops, Dr. Hans 
Meisser and Dr. Theophil Wurm, and 
supported by some 90 per cent of their 
pastors, have steadily refused to 
recognize Reich Bishop Mueller’s au- 
thority or to allow themselves to be 
incorporated into his “illegal” German 
Evangelical Church. 

At the beginning of September Dr. 
Mueller’s Ecclesiastical Ministry is- 
sued through his Law Steward, Dr. 
Jaeger—the real brains and driving 
force in the Nazi ecclesiastical move- 
ment—an order subordinating the re- 
gional Protestant churches in Bavaria 
and Wuerttemberg to the authority of 
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the Reich Bishop. This placed the 
State fund, upon which both churches 
are dependent, in Dr. Jaeger’s hands. 
When he made a surprise visit to 
Stuttgart in Wuerttemberg to take 
charge of the funds, he found that 
Bishop Wurm had deposited 230,000 
marks of the Wuerttemberg church 
funds with the Basle Mission Agency 
at Stuttgart and with the Protestant 
Church at Bad Oeynhausen as a spe- 
cial emergency fund in trust for 
church purposes. As Dr. Jaeger could 
not get at these funds immediately he 
used this as a pretext for suspending 
Bishop Wurm from office, on the 
ground that he had misappropriated 
church funds. This was the first time 
that the Nazis had taken such action 
against so high a dignitary as a Prot- 
estant Bishop, though it is said that 
because of opposition to the official 
Nazi church some 800 pastors and 
other subordinate church officials 
have been arrested, suspended, trans- 
ferred or deprived of their incomes 
during the past eighteen months. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Jaeger had issued a 
decree ordering all church officials to 
take the oath to Chancellor Hitler be- 
fore Sept. 21 and to submit to the au- 
thority of Reich Bishop Mueller in 
accordance with the order of the Na- 
tional Church Synod of Aug. 8. But 
the great majority of the pastors in 
the two South German churches re- 
fused to take the oath; they did not 
object to the political oath to the 
Chancellor-Fuehrer, but they did re- 
ject as unconstitutional and un-Chris- 
tian the order for ecclesiastical sub- 
mission to Dr. Mueller imposed by his 
“illegal” Synod. Few of the South 
German Protestant clergy therefore 
took part in his installation on Sept. 
23, and Bishops Meisser and Wurm 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
The determination of the South 
German Protestants to resist coercive 
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coordination with the Nazi Evangel- 
ical Church was further emphasized 
on Sept. 16 in a remarkable demon- 
stration at Munich. After a sermon 
in St. Matthews Church by Bishop 
Meisser, in which he declared that the 
present struggle was for the truth and 
the purity of the Protestant faith, a 
resolution was read on behalf of the 
Bavarian and Wuerttemberg Churches 
in defense of the honor of Bishop 
Wurm. 

When the resolution had been read 
the congregation sang the last two 
verses of Luther’s hymn, Hin’ feste 
Burg. They left the church still sing- 
ing, marched through the streets and 
assembled before Bishop Meisser’s 
Palace. He appeared on a balcony and 
thanked the people for their loyalty. 
He told of his allegiance to Hitler and 
the Third Reich, pointing out that he 
included Herr Hitler in his prayers 
each day. The struggle, he said, was 
not political, but ecclesiastical, and 
arose over the question of the spirit- 
ual leadership in the church. 

The crowd endorsed the Bishop’s 
contention that the struggle was non- 
political by singing Deutschland ueber 
Alles and the Horst Wessel song, until 
the arrival of the police and Storm 
Troopers caused them to disperse. 
Later part of the group reassembled 
before the Nazi Brown House, where 
Luther’s hymn was sung once more. 
Probably for the first time since the 
Thirty Years’ War the stirring 
rhythm of Martin Luther’s battle 
song, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God,” was heard in the open streets 
of the largest Catholic city in Ger- 
many. 

In commenting on these events in 
an address at Hanover on Sept. 19 
Reich Bishop Mueller said: “I watcha 
situation as long as’ possible, but when 
I reach a decision the consequences 
are fully as severe as the situation 
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deserves. Whoever is not willing to co- 
operate in the construction of this 
church and whoever will not take his 
place in the Third Reich must be still 
or retire. If he refuses to do either 
I will force him to do so. Our final 
purpose is one State, one people, one 
Church.” When taken with Dr. Jae- 
ger’s statements on the same day to 
the foreign newspaper correspondents, 
this pronouncement seemed to indi- 
cate that the ultimate Nazi ideal is 
a national church composed of both 
Protestants and Catholics. 

With these unedifying evidences of 
disunity among the Protestants of 
Germany, the formal installation of 
Dr. Mueller as Reich Bishop took 
place in the Cathedral at Berlin on 
Sept. 23. Dr. Mueller walked between 
a double row of black-uniformed Spe- 
cial Guards to the high altar, while 
the congregation stood at attention 
with hands raised in the Hitler salute. 
The church was decorated with swas- 
tika banners, black, white and red 
flags, and the cross banners of the 
Nazi German Christians. In the square 
before the cathedral, where loud- 
speakers had been placed to reach a 
promised crowd of 60,000 persons, a 
straggling assembly of hardly 5,000 
had gathered. 

Negotiations were renewed at the 
end of September between the Ger- 
man Catholic Bishops and the Hitler 
government in an effort to reach a 
further. agreement upon the observ- 
ance of the Concordat concerning 
Catholic youth and workers’ organi- 
zations. No conclusion was reached. 
In view of the assassination of two 
prominent Catholic laymen in connec- 
tion with the “June Purge” and the 
continued interference by Nazis with 
Catholic Youth activities, the Pope 
has continued his refusal to ratify the 
interpretation of the Concordat which 
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was agreed upon in Berlin just before 
the events of June 30. 


PLIGHT OF GERMAN JEWS 


The plight of German Jews has not 
changed materially in recent months. 
Rudolf Hess, Hitler’s deputy as leader 
of the Nazi party, is said to have 
issued on Aug. 16 an order admonish- 
ing party members to respect the 
business and occupational legal rights 
vouchsafed to Jews, but forbidding to 
Nazis six things: Representation of 
Jews before the courts against mem- 
bers of the party; pleading for Jews 
at State offices or privately; writing 
or signing recommendations or cre- 
dentials for Jews; acceptance of Jew- 
ish contributions for party purposes; 
social intercourse with Jews in pub- 
lic, and the wearing of party badges 
during working hours by employes of 
Jewish concerns. 

Admiral Levetzow, Berlin’s Chief of 
Police, issued an order on Sept. 22 
forbidding Jewish youth organizations 
to wear uniforms, undertake marches 
or field sports, carry banners, occupy 
joint living places or issue any pub- 
lications. Physical exercises, walks, 
excursions and hiking were still per- 
mitted, provided they were kept 
“within small circles and avoided any 
demonstrative character.” Similar or- 
ders were issued in various other 
places throughout Germany. 

That there are still people in Ger- 
many who are willing to stand up for 
the Jews was indicated in a report 
from Hamburg on Sept. 14. Though 
the Hamburg division of the actors’ 
professional group, a unit of the Nazi 
Labor Front, had been warned four 
times that non-Aryan members must 
be expelled, this was not done. When 
a@ special meeting of the Hamburg 
group was called and a representative 
of the Labor Front appeared and be- 
gan to speak, the members loudly 
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protested, insisting that he leave the 
hall. Finally, the chairman called in 
the police and the Jewish members 
were forcibly removed. When the La- 
bor Front official again tried to ob- 
tain the floor and go on with the 
meeting, the shouting started again 
and the actors left the hall. 


NAZI PARTY FESTIVALS 


The meeting of all Nazi leaders and 
sub-officials for a review of the ac- 
complishments of the year and a state- 
ment of plans for the future took 
place at Nuremberg during the first 
week in September. In a deluge of 
congratulatory oratory by himself 
and a score or more of his lieuten- 
ants, the Chancellor declared that he 
had no intention of dissolving the 
Storm Troops and Black-Shirt Special 
Guards. But he reduced the power and 
prestige of the Storm Troops by merg- 
ing their motor cycle division with the 
National Socialist Automobile Corps, 
which is directly under his own con- 
trol. As its chief, immediately under 
his own command, he appointed Adolf 
Huehnlein, president of the German 
Automobile Club. The subordination 
of the Storm Troops was also empha- 
sized by the presence at the Nazi 
meeting for the first time of a consid- 
erable contingent from the Reichs- 
wehr. Field manoeuvres of the regu- 
lar troops, with a sham battle in full 
equipment, formed part of the pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Otto Dietrich, the party’s offi- 
cial press chief, enumerated some of 
the achievements of National Social- 
ism: “It has put an end to the class 
struggle and unified the workers and 
all classes. In all, 169 organizations 
with 7,000,000 members have been dis- 
banded and their place taken by the 
Labor Front with 29,000,000 members. 
Strikes and lockouts have become un- 
necessary. Work has been given to 
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4,500,000 unemployed workers, and 
the number of unemployed has sunk 
to 2,420,000. Twice as many homes 
have been constructed during the first 
six months of 1934 as during the first 
six months of 1933. The total value of 
building materials produced in Ger- 
many rose by 1,000,000,000 marks in 
1933 and statistics for the first half of 
1934 show another increase of 50 per 
cent. Through the social welfare or- 
ganization, ‘Strength Through Joy,’ 
1,500,000 German workers were able 
to take vacation trips during the 
period from April to August. Savings 
deposits increased from 9,090,000,000 
marks in January, 1933, to 11,700,000,- 
000 marks in August, 1934.” 

The third day of the Congress was 
devoted to acclaiming the National 
Socialist Labor Service, in which 250,- 
000 German youths are now enrolled. 
Of this number, 52,000, representing 
contingents from more than 1,000 
labor camps throughout Germany, re- 
ceived a mighty ovation as they 
marched by, bearing shovels and 
picks. 

At the end of September more than 
600,000 peasants from all over Ger- 
many, many of them wearing their 
local traditional peasant costumes, 
came together on the conical hill 
known as Bueckeburg, near Hameln, 
to celebrate the German Harvest Fes- 
tival and hear addresses by Hitler and 
others. The Chancellor reviewed the 
steps by which Germany had grown 
strong and united under his rule and 
dwelt on the importance of a healthy 
peasantry in contrast to urban intel- 
lectualism. 


CALM SETTLES ON AUSTRIA 


The Austrian Government during 
September continued the work of ar- 
resting and bringing to trial persons 
suspected of participating in the July 
25 putsch. The most notable of these 
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suspects was the police chief, Franz 
Teissenberger, at whose lodgings 
preparations for the attack on the 
Chancellery were made. He fled to 
Hungary in August, but was extra- 
dited, tried in Vienna and condemned 
to death for high treason. President 
Miklas, however, commuted the sen- 
tence to life imprisonment, on the 
ground thac Teissenberger had not 
taken part directly with the rebels 
who entered the Chancellery and the 
radio station. It was suggested that 
the real reason for sparing his life 
was the government’s hope to use him 
as an important witness in the trial 
of those higher up in the plot. One of 
these is the former Chief of Police 
Steinhausl, under whose orders Teis- 
senberger said that he acted. Stein- 
hausl was said to be slated for pre- 
fect of police in the rebel Rintelen 
Cabinet. 

Austrian Nazi refugees have been 
trickling into Yugoslavia, where they 
are interned in temporary camps. 
They are said to receive some finan- 
cial assistance from Germany. In Aus- 
tria itself the Nazis have been tolera- 
bly quiescent since the July putsch, 
with the exception of the explosion 
of a bomb on Sept. 16 on the North- 
ern Railway, thirty miles from Vi- 
enna, and a harmless parade a couple 
of days later of young Nazis in “Ma- 
sonic Nazi dress’”—shorts and white 
stockings. The German Club in Vi- 
enna, which was a rendezvous for 
Nazis, has been closed by the police. 
A decree of Sept. 15 forbade the car- 
rying of arms by any former mem- 
bers of the Nazi and Socialist parties 
under pain of a fine of 20,000 schil- 
lings or a year in prison. 

Considerable irritation has been 
caused in Austrian Jewish circles by 
an order of the school authorities 
separating classes in elementary and 
secondary schools, where there are 
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too many pupils for combined instruc- 
tion, into Catholic and non-Catholic 
groups. Theoretically there is no dis- 
crimination against Jews, since they 
are classed with Protestants and ag- 
nostics, but in practice, as the latter 
two groups are small, the order tends 
to result in Jewish segregation. The 
Jews fear that this will be the begin- 
ning of a general policy of making 
privileged “first-class citizens” out of 
Catholics and treating Jews as second- 
rate, especially in the universities. 
Patriotic monarchist demonstrations 
in favor of the Habsburgs have be- 
come so numerous that the Schu- 
schnigg government on Sept. 20 or- 
dered all Austrian newspapers and 
magazines to refrain from mentioning 
a return of the Habsburg monarchy. 
The conferring of honorary citizenship 
upon Archduke Otto or any other 
member of his family was also for- 


bidden—a direct reply to the recent 


demonstration in the Burgenland, 
where some thirty towns conferred 
the honor on Archduke Eugene. 

The Committee of the League of 
Nations, after examining the state- 
ment of the Austrian Finance Minis- 
ter, Dr. Buresch, has made an unex- 
pectedly favorable report. The com- 
mittee declared that it was impressed 
by the power of recovery which Aus- 
tria was showing despite the handi- 
cap and heavy costs of the political 
difficulties with the Socialists in Feb- 
ruary and the Nazis in July. It 
noted that the stability of the cur- 
rency remained unaffected, that the 
national bank reserves continued to 
increase, and that an upward trend 
in savings deposits was evident. 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves, 
adjusted to the new value of the 
schilling, rose from 257,000,000 schil- 
lings at the beginning of 1934 to 286,- 
000,000 at the end of August. During 
the same eight months savings de- 
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posits increased from 2,058,000,000 
schillings to 2,090,000,000. Service on 
the State loan was punctually met. Ex- 
ports for the first half of 1934 totaled 
409,000,000 schillings, compared with 
339,000,000 for the same period of 
1933. Imports also showed an improve- 
ment, but the excess of imports over 
exports during this period fell from 
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199,000,000 schillings to 157,000,000. 
Though the budget still shows a def- 
icit, the guarantor States for Austria’s 
League loan agreed, in view of these 
relatively favorable conditions, to the 
conversion of the 1923 loan and a ten- 
year prolongation of the terms of re- 
payment. Thus the budget was re- 
duced by $7,000,000 a year. 


Holland’s Part in the Crisis 


OLLAND has long been noted for 
the stability of its financial and 
economic life. Its intensive agriculture 
and industry, its money market which 
ranks with the great exchanges of the 
world, its commercial and banking 
services, and its profitably adminis- 
tered colonies have developed a per 
capita national wealth and individual 
well-being which is matched by few 
other countries. 

But even Holland has not been ex- 
empt from the devastating force of 
the world-wide depression. Her money 
market, exports and commerce have 
suffered seriously from the effects of 
the general economic stagnation. As a 
creditor nation, with a colonial popu- 
lation many times larger than that of 
the mother country, Holland has a 
position similar in many respects to 
that of Great Britain. In general she 
has tended to follow British economic 
policy. 

Long adherents of free-trade prin- 
ciples, the Dutch have been one of the 
last peoples gradually to abandon 
them in the face of foreign tariffs, 
contingents and quotas. Today there 
is a strong Dutch protectionist move- 
ment as one of the means of com- 
bating the problem of some 300,000 
unemployed in a total population of 
8,000,000. The Catholic industrialists 
of the Southern Netherlands are par- 


ticularly insistent upon a more “ac- 
tive” tariff policy. ‘“Nederlandsch 
Fabrikat” is the slogan, which corre- 
sponds to “Buy British.” Contingent 
trade agreements have been made 
with a number of countries, not only 
for Holland, but also for the Dutch 
East Indies. 

In one respect, however, Holland 
seems determined not to follow the 
British lead. She is sticking resolute- 
ly to the gold standard and is anx- 
ious to cooperate with the other gold- 
bloc countries in avoiding the dangers 
of tinkering with the currency. She re- 
fuses to be influenced by the specious 
argument that a devaluation of the 
monetary standard will stimulate ex- 
ports, and considers rather the detri- 
mental effects on a country so largely 
devoted to banking. Notwithstanding 
the gold movements earlier in the 
year, the position of the Bank of the 
Netherlands remains strong. Its gold 
holdings as reported for Sept. 17 
were 867,000,000 guilders (about 
$590,000,000), compared with 827,- 
000,000 a year earlier. Against this 
increase in gold, the outstanding note 
issue is only 887,000,000 guilders; a 
year ago it was 902,000,000 guilders. 

Imports for the first eight months of 
1934 amounted to 714,000,000 guil- 
ders, compared with 772,000,000 for 
the same period of 1933. Exports rose 
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from 474,000,000 for the first eight 
months of 1933 to 644,000,000 for the 
same period of 1934. Though the ex- 
cess of imports was thus diminished 
by 128,000,000 guilders, this adverse 
balance of trade was offset by the 
large invisible income which Holland 
derives, and has always derived, from 
her shipping, banking, insurance and 
foreign investments, and this in spite 
of some 100,000,000 guilders in Ger- 
man loans which are tied up by stand- 
still agreements and moratoria. 

The budget for 1935, submitted to 
the States General on Sept. 19, showed 
total expenditures of 724,000,000 
guilders, leaving a deficit of 93,000,- 
000. The government intends to elimi- 
nate this deficit by economies, as the 
tax burden is already very heavy. The 
economies include 10,000,000 guiiders 
on education, 20,000,000 on grants to 
municipalities, 14,000,000 on the fund 
for the disabled and aged, and 5,000,- 
000 on defense. Nevertheless, in view 
of the general naval uncertainty in 
the world, the government proposed 
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to spend 12,000,000 guilders (about 
$8,240,000) on new ships for the East 
Indian navy and 3,000,000 on the navy 
in Holland. 

The index of wholesale prices in 
Holland, based on 100 as the average 
for 1913, was 70 for August, compared 
with 79 in January, 1934, and 73 in 
August, 1933. 

Communist troubles which disturbed 
Holland in the early Summer flared 
up again at the opening of Parliament 
on Sept. 18. Ten automobiles of dem- 
onstrators tried to break up the royal 
parade as Queen Wilhelmina drove to 
the Parliament building but were 
fought off by policemen. When the 
Queen had ended her address three 
Communist deputies who had shouted 
insults after her were arrested and 
jailed as an infuriated crowd tried to 
seize them. For the first time in the 
history of Holland members of Parlia- 
ment, despite their legislative immu- 
nity, had been arrested during a ses- 
sion. They were released after being 
questioned at police headquarters. 


Civil Strife in Spain 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 


Professor of European History, University of Pennsylvania 


NE of the most serious crises in 
the history of the Spanish Repub- 
lic arose on Oct. 1 with the resigna- 
tion of Premier Ricardo Samper and 
all his Cabinet. When Alejandro Ler- 
roux formed a new government which 
contained three members of the Catho- 
lic Popular Action party, the left-wing 
Spanish parties on Oct. 5 called a gen- 
eral strike which led directly to a 
revolutionary upheaval throughout 
the republic. 
President Zamora, when confronted 


on Oct. 1 with the difficult task of 
finding a Prime Minister capable of 
commanding the support of the parties 
of the Right in the Cortes, and at the 
same time of preventing a general 
strike or uprising by the Socialists 
and their allies, turned to Alejandro 
Lerroux as the only possibility. To 
have asked Gil Robles, the leader of 
Catholic Action, the majority party in 
the Cortes, to form a government 
would, it was feared, call forth a gen- 
eral strike and the paralysis of the na- 
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tion’s economic life. On the other 
hand, none of the other parties, save 
the Radicals—a Centre party—led by 
Alejandro Lerroux, could even re- 
motely command the support of a ma- 
jority in the Cortes. But when the 
new Premier found it necessary to 
take representatives of Catholic Ac- 
tion into his Cabinet the storm broke. 

Because of the censorship, accounts 
of the Spanish revolt were confused 
and incomplete. On Oct. 8, however, 
the government appeared to have the 
situation under control, following 
sanguinary fighting in various parts 
of the country. At least 500 people 
had been killed and more than twice 
as many wounded. Catalonia, which 
attempted to secede from the repub- 
lic, had apparently been overwhelmed 
by the loyal troops of the Madrid 
government. Reports issued from the 
capital indicated that the revolt was 
failing, in part because the Spanish 
Army refused to join the opponents of 
the Lerroux Cabinet. 

The resignation of the Samper Cab- 
inet grew out of differences over the 
Catalan Land Law. In his opening 
address to the Cortes, the Premier 
was explaining the stand of the gov- 
ernment on the question, when Gil 
Robles suddenly rose and indignantly 
denounced the policy as hopelessly 
“weak and humiliating.” Angry and 
defiant, Premier Samper challenged 
Robles or any other member of the 
Cortes to suggest a more effective 
plan of dealing with the situation. To 
his surprise, two members of his own 
Cabinet—José Maria Cid, Minister of 
Communications, and Filberto Villa 
Lobos—walked out in disgust. Embar- 
rassed and upset, the Premier secured 
a recess in order to consult his col- 
leagues. A few hours later the resig- 
nation of the Ministry was announced. 

The severity of the crisis was due 
to the questions at issue. These ad- 
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mitted of no solution save through 
genuine concessions by groups whose 
interests and aims seemed irreconcil- 
able. The Catalan Land Law involves 
not only the deep-seated controversy 
over land ownership and tenure, but 
is closely linked with the whole prob- 
lem of Catalan autonomy and States’ 
rights. Closely associated with the au- 
tonomy question in Catalonia are the 
similar demands of the Basques, 
which became increasingly trouble- 
some and insistent during the Sum- 
mer. To these difficulties must be 
added the intense and bitter conflict 
between the Socialists, Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalists and Communists of the Left, 
and the Conservatives (Catholic Ac- 
tion), Radical Liberals and Monar- 
chists and others of the Right. 

Since the elections of November, 
1933, the Ministers of the Right Cen- 
tre had carried on under the shadow 
of Catholic Action, the largest and 
most powerful group in the Cortes. 
Though that party proclaimed its loy- 
alty to the republic, the Left was sus- 
picious, and openly spoke of lip ser- 
vice to the republic on the part of a 
group that is both clerical and monar- 
chist in its sympathies and outlook on 
life. At bottom this aspect of the situ- 
ation may properly be interpreted as 
a conflict between socialism and capi- 
talism. 

In Catalonia this conflict appeared 
clearly in the support of the Separa- 
tist movement by radical and labor 
groups in the Esquerra party, which 
controls the government at Barcelona. 
The Basque Nationalists, on the other 
hand, are not in sympathy with the 
Socialists, though they were quite 
ready to take advantage of the em- 
barrassment of the government to 
force their own demands for auton- 
omy. 

Difficulties with the Basques be- 
came acute in July and August be- 
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cause of Basque resistance to the 
Madrid government’s efforts to col- 
lect the income tax. When the Basque 
municipalities tried to elect commis- 
sioners to meet at Zumurraga to con- 
fer upon measures in defense of 
Basque rights, especially the Concierto 
Economico, Madrid did its best to pre- 
vent the elections. Matters were in 
this condition in July, when the 
Cortes, weary from the strain of over- 
work, adjourned, after voting plenary 
powers to Premier Samper and his 
Cabinet to deal with the Basque au- 
tonomists and the disputes over the 
Catalan Land Law. 


Although this law had been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Tri- 
bunal of Constitutional Guarantees, 
the Catalan Generalitat was quietly 
enforcing it. Premier Samper went 
about the task in a conciliatory spirit. 
He asked the Basques to wait till the 
Cortes reassembled, when he would 
secure the passage of a law guarantee- 
ing their provincial rights under the 
Constitution. In the face of the per- 
vlexing problems of the Catalan Land 
Law, he temporized, permitting the 
expropriations to go on, to the disgust 
and indignation of the landed aris- 
tocracy, whose dissatisfaction was 
further increased by his failure to re- 
instate the Right Wing civil servants 
dismissed by Azafia’s government. 
To emphasize these protests, a large 
body of Catalan landowners, num- 
bering more than 5,000, many of 
them small proprietors, journeyed to 
Madrid. They met in the capital on 
Sept. 8 and roundly denounced Premier 
Samper’s supine policy. In reply, union 
labor, at the request of the executive 
committee of the Socialists, ordered a 
two-day general strike in Madrid. 
Traffic in the capital was stopped, 
shops and factories were not allowed 
to open and a good deal of violence 
and looting occurred. Seven persons 
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were killed and many injured before 
the strike came to an end with the 
arrest of Socialist and Syndicalist 
leaders. 


In Barcelona, too, the parties of 
the Left caused difficulties, a large 
mob attacking and burning the head- 
quarters of the Catalan Agricultural 
Institute of St. Isidore. On Sept. 9 a 
twenty-four-hour strike of 100,000 
workers was called in the Asturias as 
a protest against a meeting of Catho- 
lic Action, at which Gil Robles ad- 
dressed over 8,000 members of the 
party. The threat of another general 
strike in Madrid a week later led the 
Minister of the Interior, on Sept. 14, 
to issue a decree, “in the interests of 
public order,” forbidding all political 
meetings or demonstrations for a 
period of eight days. Two weeks be- 
fore, a decree was issued forbidding 
membership of boys and girls under 
sixteen years in political parties, and 
requiring written permission for en- 
rolment from parents or guardians 
for young people between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-three. 


Trouble in the Basque country con- 
tinued during September despite the 
arrest and imprisonment of many Re- 
publican leaders after the election of 
the Commissioners late in August. Of 
the Commissioners who were to meet 
at Zumurraga on Sept. 2, only a hand- 
ful—about twenty—were permitted to 
attend. Angry protests and demon- 
strations occurred in many places, 
notably in Guernica, where 1,000 
Basques assembled around the ancient 
tree which symbolizes Basque inde- 
pendence. Armed police charged the 
crowds and seized the Basque flags. 
At Vittoria the Mayor and sixteen 
town councilors, all Republicans and 
Basque Nationalists, were removed 
from office by the Civil Governor 
and others of the conservative groups 
were appointed to fill their places. 
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That the political unrest had a per- 
nicious effect on the economic life of 
the nation is only too evident. The 
textile industries in particular were 
in a serious condition, while the un- 
certainties of the government’s agra- 
rian policy caused much unrest among 
the rural population. Negotiations for 
a commercial treaty with the United 
States were begun, but no definitive 
arrangements have yet been made. 

Of interest as another indication of 
the nationalist movement in Catalonia 
was the announcement that Catalonia 
is to have an official State-supported 
theatre at Barcelona, similar to the 
Comédie Francaise at Paris. The com- 
pany has been chosen and a season 
of seven months will begin in October 
in the Teatro Poliorama, during 
which, so reads the announcement, 
Spanish, Catalan and foreign plays 
will be presented. 


MILITARISM IN ITALY 


September witnessed developments 
of unusual interest and significance 
in Fascist Italy. Following the Duce’s 
much-discussed militarist address last 
month came the surprising Cabinet 
decree of Sept. 18 ordering military 
training for all males from 8 to 33 
years of age. This means another ten 
years after dismissal from the army. 
To make Italy a “military, militarist 
and warlike nation,” military instruc- 
tion must be made “an integral part 
of the national education,” said Mus- 
solini, in announcing the decree. 

According to the plan, the Balilla— 
boys from 8 to 14 years of age—will 
be drilled and instructed in the mili- 
tary glories and traditions of the na- 
tion, and brought into frequent con- 
tact with the armed forces. As Avan- 
guardisti, from 14 to 18 years of age, 
they will be trained in sports and 
gymnastics of a semi-military nature. 
At 18 years the boy becomes a sol- 
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dier in the Fascist militia. Three years 
after that, at the age of 21, he is 
drafted into the regular army for 
compulsory military service. Follow- 
ing this he is subjected to another 
ten years of training. 

The decree also provides for the es- 
tablishment by the head of the gov- 
ernment of a military commission to 
develop all phases of military training 
and coordinate them with the great 
purposes and objectives of the na- 
tion’s policies. The Duce’s review on 
Sept. 13 of 23,000 young Fascists from 
all parts of Italy, with their 7,000 of- 
ficers, and 600 students from the Fas- 
cist College of Physical Education, as 
they filed past the reviewing stand 
on the Via Imperiale, furnished a 
striking illustration of the integra- 
tion of the Fascist party with the na- 
tion’s military system. 

More constructive, and of greater 
importance from many points of view, 
was the announcement of the plans 
for a considerable increase in the op- 
portunities for elementary education. 
New buildings are to be provided for 
the primary grades and about eleven 
institutes of higher learning are to be 
established to meet the demands of 
the school population, which has 
grown from 3,800,000 in 1926 to more 
than 5,200,000 in 1933. 

In the meantime another phase of na- 
tional education has received the spe- 
cial attention of the government. By 
a decree on the control of the press 
and other agencies for the formation 
of public opinion, an Under-Secretary 
of State for the press and propaganda 
was created. Count Galeazzo Ciano, 
Mussolini’s son-in-law, was appointed 
to the post. He will have control and 
direction of all opinion-forming agen- 
cies like the press and the radio, and 
give systematic attention to propa- 
ganda, or, as the government put it, 
to the task of keeping the world bet- 
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ter and more correctly informed on 
Italian affairs. 

Progress in setting up the twenty- 
two corporations of producers in the 
field of agriculture, industry and com- 
merce proceeded steadily during Sep- 
tember. Italy is going further along 
the road of constructive planning for 
the new economic order than any other 
State in which the capitalistic system 
is retained. 

Equally significant is the attack 
upon unemployment in the seven- 
point program developed and decided 
upon early in September by the Na- 
tional Confederation of Industrial 
Corporations. Differentiating between 
seasonal unemployment, and the dead 
weight of the marginal surplus of 
labor, a burden which is, as Mussolini 
says, the product of the capitalist 
system, the program provides for the 
limitation of work approximating a 
forty-hour week; the extension of the 
shift, or rotation of labor, system; 
the abolition of overtime and holiday 
labor; encouragement and careful 
regulation of piece work; control and 
limitation of machine production, 
with a view to provide as much man- 
ual labor as possible; and the reorgan- 
ization of the Labor Exchange. An 
agreement between employers and 
workers early in the month, to the 
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effect that 30 per cent of the textile 
workers must be men, marks an at- 
tack on the problem of unemployment 
from another angle. 

The Under-Secretary of Corpora- 
tions pointed to the decline of 24 per 
cent in the cost of living since 1930; 
to the reduction of the budget deficit 
for the fiscal year to less than one- 
half that of last year; to a decline of 
25 per cent in bank failures; to the 
reduction of bank interest from 5 per 
cent to 34% per cent; and, above all, 
to the signs of economic recovery in 
the steady increase in production to 
within 9 per cent of the output in the 
prosperity year, 1928. The industrial 
index, computed by the Ministry of 
Corporations on the basis of 1928 as 
a norm, showed a rise in 1929 to 109; 
it then fell in the succeeding years to 
the low of 72.2 in January, 1934. 
Thereafter the index rose steadily, 
reaching 87.71 in June. The improve- 
ment, it is claimed, is also reflected 
in the increasing number of applica- 
tions for licenses to establish new 
plants or to enlarge old ones. Noth- 
ing was said of the continued, and 
rather alarming, decline in export 
trade, and the unfavorable trade bal- 
ance which mounted to 1,655,000,000 
lire for the eight months ended 
Sept. 1. 


Hungary’s Need of Italian Support 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


or the first time since the conclu- 
F sion of the Italo-Hungarian alli- 
ance the Italian press has of late 
grown critical of treaty revision de- 
mands. As a result considerable ap- 
prehension has been roused at Buda- 


pest lest Italian support for rewrit- 
ing the Treaty of Trianon—the cardi- 
nal objective of Hungarian foreign 
policy—be lost. Official circles attrib- 
ute Rome’s sudden change of heart to 
Czechoslovak intrigue to separate 
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Hungary and Italy by promising 
Premier Mussolini that the Little En- 
tente will join Italy’s Central Euro- 
pean scheme upon condition that 
Italy cease to support Hungarian re- 
visionism. 

These fears were confirmed in early 
September when it was understood 
that Foreign Minister Benes was like- 
ly to visit Rome in the near future. 
Hungarians hoped that he would be 
unable to carry Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia with him, and that in any event 
Premier Mussolini would prefer to 
stand by Hungary, who, it was argued, 
had shown her sincere friendship for 
Italy throughout the past seven years. 

Opponents of the foreign policy of 
the present Hungarian régime—espe- 
cially the royalists—have been bitter 
in condemning the “Germanophile” 
policy of Premier Goemboes and For- 
eign Minister Kanya. By manifesting 
pro-Nazi tendencies the government, 
they say, deeply disappointed Musso- 
lini when his relations with Berlin 
became tense on account of the Aus- 
trian question. Whatever the reason, 
pro-Nazi articles have now ceased to 
appear in the official press. 


The question of electoral reform 
still comes occasionally to the surface, 
even if there is no present prospect 
that anything will be done. In these 
days of “authoritarian” governments 
a country with an antiquated electoral 
system is less conspicuous than for- 
merly. Yet, of all European countries 
with a representative system, Hun- 
gary is the only one in which open 
and oral voting survives and where 
the suffrage is not materially broader 
than a hundred years ago. Premier 
Bethlen used to declare unequivocally 
that the Hungarian masses are not 
“ripe for universal suffrage and the 
secret ballot,” although naturally he 
did not stress the point when visiting 
France or England, or when arguing 
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for a treaty revision which would 
transfer to Hungary millions of people 
now enjoying electoral rights, at least 
of a kind. M. Goemboes, the present 
Premier, has favored electoral reform, 
but it is doubtful whether, even if he 
desired to make the fight, he could 
carry genuine reform in the face of 
the opposition of large sections of his 
own party which are in agreement 
with the views of his predecessor. 


RUMANIAN POLITICS 


For some years the unity and vigor 
of Rumania’s once powerful National 
Peasant party have been seriously im- 
paired by disagreement between its 
two eminent leaders, ex-Premiers 
Maniu and Vaida-Voevode, over party 
methods and objectives. So far-reach- 
ing, indeed, did the breach become 
that rival “Manist” and “Vaidist” fac- 
tions expended much of their strength 
against each other. This situation is 
now supposed to have been remedied. 
Protracted and lively conferences be- 
tween the two chieftains shortly be- 
fore the middle of September resulted 
in the announcement of a personal 
reconciliation. An agreement by both 
men to dissolve the groups and com- 
mittees of their own adherents in or- 
der to clear the way for a new and 
consolidated party organization pre- 
sumably closed the breach. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the reunited party in Bu- 
charest, M. Maniu renewed his oft- 
made attack upon Mme Magda Lu- 
pescu, friend of King Carol and peren- 
nial storm centre of the country’s 
politics. ““As long as Mme. Lupescu 
remains in Rumania,” he told his 
listeners, “nobody will be able to ac- 
complish anything good. Through her 
meddling in politics, thirteen govern- 
ments and four elections have fol- 
lowed on each other’s heels. As long 
as the chief of staff of the present 
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court camarilla, who is Mme. Lupescu, 
retains full power, I shall struggle 
with that camarilla. I shall fight it in 
order to save the monarchy.” 

Still unable to see eye to eye with 
M. Maniu in all things, M. Vaida-Voe- 
vode defended Mme. Lupescu, saying 
that during his own terms in office 
she had caused no trouble. He also 
revealed the fact that he had at one 
time secured King Carol’s promise to 
send her abroad, but that after her 
passport and supply of foreign money 
had been made ready the King 
changed his mind, because he did not 
wish to give the impression that M. 
Maniu was forcing him to take such 
a step. 

Meanwhile, the report went forth 
that Mme. Lupescu was urging the 
King to seek a reconciliation with 
Princess Helen, his former wife, as 
the best way of silencing criticism of 
himself. Rumor had it, too, that Dow- 
ager Queen Marie was once more in- 
teresting herself in untangling the 
marital snarls that enveloped Carol 
and Helen ten years ago when the 
then Crown Prince first saw the wo- 
man for whom he subsequently fore- 
swore his throne. 


BULGARIAN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


It is too early to draw conclusions 
as to the results of the visit by King 
Alexander and Queen Marie of Yugo- 
slavia to the capital of Bulgaria dur- 
ing the week of Sept. 23. Indeed, no 
immediate political consequences were 
anticipated. But the mere fact that 
such a visit was made is significant. 
As is well known, deeply rooted ani- 
mosities between Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia have been a principal obstacle 
to improved inter-Balkan relations, 
and European chancelleries, encour- 
aged by many manifestations of a 
new friendliness in the area as a 
whole, have been unable to shake off 
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the fear that a Bulgar-Yugoslav clash 
would in the end undo everything. 

Recognizing not only that the Bul- 
garians themselves are instinctively 
hostile to the Yugoslavs, but that the 
country has become the haven of large 
numbers of Macedonian, Serbian, Croat 
and Montenegrin refugees who are bit- 
terly hostile to the present régime at 
Belgrade, the Bulgarian authorities 
took unusual precautions to ensure the 
safety of their royal guests. For the 
period of the visit 10,000 of these 
refugees were compelled to leave Sofia, 
being interned in distant villages un- 
der police surveillance; 1,000 Commu- 
nists were rounded up for detention 
in Sofia prisons. Whether or not be- 
cause of these measures, the visit was 
marked by no untoward incident. As 
described by the government-con- 
trolled press, both the official and 
the popular reception of the visitors 
was enthusiastic. 

The topics scheduled for discussion 
between the monarchs, and simul- 
taneously between Foreign Ministers 
Balatov and Jeftich, included (1) the 
question of Bulgaria’s adhering to the 
Balkan security pact concluded early 
this year by Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
Greece; (2) joint political or military 
measures to be taken in the event that 
Otto, Habsburg pretender to the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian thrones, attempts 
to restore the monarchy in either of 
these countries; (3) the respective 
attitudes of Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia toward Italy, Austria’s 
ally and an increasingly potent factor 
in Balkan politics; and (4) the ques- 
tion of Yugoslavia’s recognition of 
the Soviet Union, with which Bulgaria 
and Rumania have lately resumed 
relations. 

King Alexander was known to be 
anxious to induce Bulgaria to join the 
Balkan pact. One of the weightiest 
obstacles has been the Bulgarian Gov- 
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ernment’s strenuous objection to the 
clause of the pact defining an aggres- 
sor, and it was considered unlikely 
that Yugoslav arguments would avail 
unless Yugoslavia were willing to re- 
nounce this provision. Adherence was 
improbable, too, unless some com- 
promise could be reached between Bul- 
garia and Rumania looking to retro- 
cession to the former of the 9,000- 
square-mile Dobrudja Province lost 
under the Treaty of Neuilly in 1919. 
So far as is known, neither of these 
conditions having been met, Bulgaria’s 
attitude toward the pact remains un- 
changed. 

Apparently convinced that the 
Gueorguiev dictatorship is in dead 
earnest in its efforts to suppress the 
Macedonian comitadjis, the revolu- 
tionary chieftain, Ivan Mihailov, with 
his wife and a few lieutenants, fled on 
the night of Sept. 12 across the Turk- 
ish border and made his way to Istan- 
bul. Within forty-eight hours, the Bul- 
garian Government requested the ex- 
tradition of the fugitive. On the 
ground that he and his companions 
were political refugees, the request 
was refused. In Bulgaria, meanwhile, 
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the round-up of other adherents of the 
famous I. M. R. O. continued, together 
with the confiscation of pamphlets and 
other propagandist literature. 


KING ZOG CAPITULATES 


The unannounced visit of the First 
Italian Fleet to the Albanian port of 
Durazzo late in June was suspected at 
the time and is now known to have 
been no casual occurrence but a de- 
liberate move planned at Rome to put 
pressure upon King Zog and his gov- 
ernment. Reports from Tirana at the 
middle of September indicate that the 
stroke served its purpose. The tension 
between the two countries flowed prin- 
cipally from the Albanian monarch’s 
stout resistance to Italian domination 
of the Albanian Army and to an Ital- 
ian demand to be allowed to colonize 
the Mushakia Valley. After prolonged 
negotiations it has now apparently 
been agreed that Italian officers shall 
continue to command in the Albanian 
forces, that Rome will make a loan 
for the purchase of additional arma- 
ment, and that Italy may proceed with 
the settlement of 10,000 colonists in 
the area indicated. 


Assassination of Yugoslav King 


s this magazine goes to press 
A news comes of the assassination 
of King Alexander of Yugoslavia and 
of Louis Barthou, the French Foreign 
Minister, at Marseilles, France, on Oct. 
9. The King had just landed for the 
purpose of discussing in Paris the set- 
tlement of differences between Yugo- 
slavia and various other countries, 
and was driving with M. Barthou 
through the streets of Marseilles 
when both were shot. The King died 
almost immediately, and a little later 
M. Barthou also succumbed. 

It is impossible at this writing to 


estimate the effects of the tragedy in 
Yugoslavia, where an 11-year-old boy, 
Prince Peter, succeeds to the throne, 
or in France, where Prime Minister 
Doumergue has to replace M. Barthou 
with a new Foreign Minister, or gen- 
erally in Europe where there are so 
many strains and stresses in the pre- 
carious structure of peace. 

Premier Uzunovich, speaking before 
a congress of the Yugoslav National 
party held at Nish during the first 
week of September, painted a glow- 
ing picture of his country’s friendly 
relations with its neighbors and 
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pledged a continued policy of peace. 
Not unnaturally, he refrained from 
commenting on a less favorable aspect 
of the situation—the continuing fric- 
tion with Italy. The past two or three 
months have witnessed a bitter press 
war, carried on particularly by the 
newspapers of Belgrade and Rome. 
On the one side, Yugoslav journals 
voice hot resentment of Italian, and 
also Austrian, accusations against the 
Yugoslav Government and people; on 
the other, high condemnation is 
heaped upon the “virulent” anti- 


Italian campaign alleged to have been 
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carried on all Summer and Autumn 
by Belgrade and other Yugoslav 
papers with a view to obstructing the 
predicted rapprochement between Italy 
and France. On Sept. 19 formal pro- 
test was lodged by Italy’s Minister to 
Belgrade. 

After going four months without a 
trade agreement, Yugoslavia and Hun- 
gary concluded a pact on Sept. 12 
designed to regulate traffic along their 
common frontier and lessen the ten- 
sion caused by unfortunate incidents 
earlier in the year. The agreement 
will extend to the end of 1935. 


Wrangling Over Memel 


By RALPH THOMPSON 


EMEL, that little semi-autonomous 

territory on the Baltic, continues 
to be the scene of deplorable bicker- 
ings between German and Lithuanian 
interests. Lithuania’s loosely defined 
rights of control conflict repeatedly 
with the ambitions of the Germanized 
majority, and few weeks pass in which 
neither Kaunas nor Berlin finds fresh 
cause to protest the activities of the 
other. Apparently no “adjustment” 
resulting from the World War is less 
satisfactory than that provided by the 
Memel Statute of 1924. 

Recent events show the character 
of the controversy, now many years 
old. What Lithuania called Nazi agita- 
tion occasioned the suspension of two 
German political parties last Febru- 
ary and the arrest of many leaders. 
In March the Lithuanian Governor of 
the territory, for similar reasons, or- 
dered the President of the Memel 
Directorate to dismiss certain of his 
officials, and some months later the 
Governor dismissed the President 


himself. Germany thereupon formally 
protested to the signatories of the 
Memel Convention—a move which 
thus far has had little effect. The 
British view of the matter was stated 
in the House of Commons on July 19, 
when Anthony Eden, Lord Privy 
Seal, explained that if Germany had 
any complaints she should address 
them to the Council of the League of 
Nations. Incidentally, the World Court 
in 1932 upheld Lithuania’s right to 
dismiss a President of the Memel Di- 
rectorate, and presumably it would do 
So again. 

In answer to Berlin dispatches 
claiming hundreds of petty officials 
had been unjustly discharged, Lithu- 
ania explained that the number was 
small and that it embraced only those 
connected with the banned political 
parties. The Memel Diet was called 
into session in midsummer, but was 
almost immediately dissolved — ac- 
cording to Germany, as a move 
against representative government; 
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according to Lithuania, because there 
was no quorum. Between July and 
October, Berlin protested, 538 German 
officials of the territorial administra- 
tion were ordered to leave their posts, 
as were nine Lutheran pastors and 
over 100 German school teachers. 
The Memel schools are a principal 
point of contention. One clause of the 
Memel Statute provides that the ter- 
ritorial curriculum “shall not be of a 
lower standard” than that followed by 
schools of the same standing in other 
parts of Lithuanian territory. But 
this clause, obviously, can be various- 
ly interpreted. Lithuania reads it as 
implying that the Lithuanian lan- 
guage and Lithuanian history and 
geography should take precedence 
over others; German sympathizers 
quite naturally regard it in another 
light. The statute also provides, how- 
ever, that matters pertaining to pub- 
lic education are within the com- 
petence of the local territorial author- 
ities. If Memel is predominantly Ger- 
man in outlook (which Lithuania de- 
nies), only a determined campaign 
against German officials can give a 
legal basis to Lithuania’s educational 
aims. It is of this campaign that Ger- 
many now so bitterly complains. Lith- 
uania, on the other hand, feels that 
she deserves sympathy in her fight 
against Nazi penetration to the East. 


THE BALTIC PACT 


The pact of understanding and co- 
operation initialed by Estonia, Lat- 
via and Lithuania in Riga on Aug. 29 
was signed in Geneva on Sept. 12 by 
their three Foreign Ministers. By 
Article I the contracting governments 
agree to cooperate on all common 
questions of foreign policy. Article II 
provides for conferences at least twice 
a year and for the places of meeting; 
these conferences to supersede those 
arranged by Estonia and Latvia in 
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their treaty of February, 1934. Article 
III is the joker: the high contracting 
parties recognize that concerted action 
on certain unnamed problems would 
be extremely difficult, and therefore 
specifically exempt them from the en- 
gagements of Article I. In other 
words, Lithuania may still pursue her 
policies regarding Memel and Vilna 
without external intervention. 

Article IV binds the three nations 
to settle by peaceful means such ques- 
tions as may arise among them; 
Article V provides for closer contact 
of their representatives abroad and 
at international conferences; Article 
VI rules that each contracting gov- 
ernment shall make known to the 
others the text of such treaties as it 
may sign; Article VII provides that 
by common agreement other States 
may be invited to adhere to the pact; 
Article VIII lays down the methods of 
ratification. By Article IX the treaty 
is to last for ten years, and is to be 
prolonged tacitly if not denounced by 
one of the parties at the end of nine 
years. 


SWEDEN’S TRADE RELATIONS 


Early in September Stockholm was 
the scene of a meeting of four Scandi- 
navian Foreign Ministers. Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark and Finland had 
sent their representatives to discuss 
not merely the approaching League of 
Nations assembly, as in past years, 
but also the possibility of wider eco- 
nomic cooperation. While nothing 
definite was accomplished, the For- 
eign Ministers agreed that closer com- 
mercial relations were desirable and 
decided to recommend the appoint- 
ment of special delegations to further 
this end. 

In the future, therefore, Sweden 
may find her foreign trade with her 
immediate neighbors sensibly en- 
larged. Meanwhile, other moves have 
been made. Reports from Washington 
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on Sept. 10 indicated that the United 
States and Sweden, in accordance 
with the new policy of the American 
State Department, would soon begin 
negotiations for a reciprocal tariff 
agreement. 

A revised Swedish-German trade 
pact went into effect on Sept. 1. Com- 
mercial relations between Sweden and 
Germany had become unfriendly, for 
Swedish exporters and bondholders 
were unable to collect their debts. In 
addition, a vigorous and slanderous 
newspaper war had begun in the two 
countries. A first attempt to negotiate 
commercial payments met with little 
success, a Swedish delegation return- 
ing from Germany in mid-July with 
empty hands. The great Swedish lib- 
eral newspaper Dagens Nyheter, as 
well as the Géteborgs Handelstidning, 
had been banned in the Reich; Arthur 
Engberg, Swedish Minister of Educa- 
tion and Religion, had publicly used 
most unflattering terms in speaking 
of Germany’s religious policies, and 
the German press had hit back re- 
peatedly at the Swedish people and 
their leaders. 


Happier Days in 
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The new pact, which runs until the 
end of 1934, served to allay the an- 
tagonism, although the basic causes 
of ill-feeling no doubt lie too deep to 
be affected by commercial understand- 
ings. By the agreement special clear- 
ing committees are set up in each 
country to receive money paid by im- 
porters, and from the accumulated 
funds the committees pay claims of 
exporters, interest on public debts 
and interest on recognized private 
claims—in that order. On the first 55,- 
000,000 gold marks of Germany’s ex- 
port surplus the Swedes will make no 
claims, but from any excess will be 
paid the interest on Swedish holdings 
of the Young, Dawes and Kreuger 
Loans, with the rate on the last re- 
duced from 6 to 414 per cent. If the 
surplus exceeds 73,000,009 gold marks, 
the interest may be paid on Swedish 
holdings of private German bonds, 
real estate mortgages, stocks, &c. 
Unless it exceeds 88,000,000 gold 
marks, the maximum rate of interest 
will be 4%4 per cent. In 1933 Ger- 
many’s export surplus to Sweden was 
about 90,000,000 gold marks. 


the Soviet Union 


By EDGAR S. FURNISS 


Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University 


ro interest in Soviet foreign 

affairs has tended in recent 
months to obscure important develop- 
ments within the Union itself. Con- 
spicuous among these is the striking 
change which has occurred since last 
Spring in Russian agriculture. At that 
time the country appeared to be on 
the verge of another famine because 
of prolonged drought in the principal 
grain-producing regions. The govern- 


ment, apparently frightened at the 
prospect, showed its concern by de- 
crees raising the prices of cereals, by 
attempts to appease individual farm- 
ers through lower taxes and a freer 
market, and especially by mobilization 
of Communist “shock brigades” in the 
harvest areas. 

Echoes of the agrarian crisis con- 
tinue to be heard in those sections of 
the foreign press notoriously un- 
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friendly to the Soviet Union. While 
these alarmist reports have some 
basis in the government’s failure to 
publish harvest statistics, there is 
plenty of evidence that the country 
no longer faces a food shortage, but 
will, on the contrary, have an export- 
able surplus of grain. 

The change has been due in part to 
late improvement in weather condi- 
tions; in part to increased efficiency 
of organization, particularly on the 
collective farms, and to a better atti- 
tude on the part of the peasants to- 
ward the government’s grain pro- 
gram. The increase in livestock pro- 
vides another favorable element in the 
situation. In this respect the present 
year marks a turning point in Soviet 
agriculture, for it is the first time 
since the collectivist program was 
launched that the total supply of ani- 
.mals on farms has not declined. The 
director of the All-Union Institute of 
Veterinary Medicine has reported that 
during 1934 the various categories of 
food animals have increased between 
13 and 26 per cent. 

The change in agriculture is well 
illustrated by the course of govern- 
mental policy toward the individual 
peasant. The Soviet authorities have 
always aimed at the ultimate wiping 
out of this element in the population 
through absorption into the collec- 
tivist system. But the methods em- 
ployed at different times have varied 
according to conditions. When faced 
by a shortage in the food supply the 
Soviet authorities have relaxed their 
pressure on the kulaks; when food 
prospects have been favorable the in- 
dividual peasant has been severely 
treated. The crisis last Spring pro- 
duced the usual adjustment of policy, 
and until late September the govern- 
ment employed only persuasion ta 
induce the individualist to join the 
collectives, offering him material in- 
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ducements in the form of seed grain, 
farm machinery and expert advice. 
But during the last week of September 
a series of decrees abruptly ended this 
mild policy. 

The new decrees seek to make the 
life of the private farmer economical- 
ly impossible. Permission to sell his 
produce in private markets where 
prices range far above the govern- 
ment’s own schedule is withdrawn, 
thus limiting money receipts. To in- 
crease his money costs the govern- 
ment has loaded the farmer with new 
and burdensome taxes. The decree of 
Sept. 27 imposes taxes for all in- 
dividual peasants which increase 
progressively with the size of the 
farm and the scale of operations. The 
most prosperous of the individual 
farmers, the kulaks, must pay the 
regular agricultural tax for 1934 plus 
a special levy equal to 200 per cent of 
this tax. The additional taxes levied 
on smaller farms vary from 15 to 125 
rubles, consisting in all cases of defi- 
nite obligations in money which are 
not affected by the amount of the 
individual’s monetary income. 

These taxes would seem to be pro- 
hibitive and are probably intended to 
be so. To safeguard the plan against 
unintentional leniency in individual 
cases, the local authorities are em- 
powered to raise the tax rates by 50 
per cent if they believe that an un- 
usually plentiful crop enables a farm- 
er to bear a heavier burden. The only 
escape is through membership in the 
collectives. When the government an- 
nounced its new tax policy, it pro- 
claimed its determination to make a 
clean sweep of the entire individualist 
peasant population, which numbers 
about a third of the rural households. 
The year 1937 has been set as the date 
by which the whole agricultural sys- 
tem of the country is to be socialized. 

Soviet industry has gained equally 
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with agriculture, though the fact has 
been concealed by recent discussions 
of decline in Soviet industries at the 
All-Union Industrial Conference in 
Moscow on Sept. 22. Reports of this 
conference, which were on the whole 
discouraging and received wide notice 
in the press, gave rise to the opinion 
that the Soviet industrial program 
was unsuccessful. Careful analysis of 
statistics, however, presents a differ- 
ent picture, for it becomes clear that 
the decline of industrial production 
occurred only in July and August, 
months when there is always seasonal 
slackness in Russia. 

An earlier report of G. K. Ordjoni- 
kidze, Commissar of Heavy Industry, 
covering the first six months of the 
year showed that the basic divisions 
of industry—mining, iron and steel, 
machine equipment and the like—in- 
creased production 29 per cent com- 
pared with the first half of 1933. Al- 
lowing for even the poor showing in 
July and August, the heavy indus- 
tries have surpassed the output of 
1933 by 28 per cent, whereas the plan 
called for an increase of only 23 per 
cent. Between January and July, 1934, 
Russia produced 44,000,000 tons of 
coal, 9,340,000 tons of iron ore, 4,910,- 
000 tons of pig iron, 5,834,000 tons of 
aluminum, 4,791,000 tons of steel, 552 
locomotives, 12,605 freight cars, 23,- 
438 motor trucks, 7,662 motor cars, 
41,689 tractors. 

These absolute figures are impres- 
sive, though not very meaningful to 
the foreign observer who has no stand- 
ard against which to compare them. 
More significant is the fact that Rus- 
sia, almost alone of modern nations 
during this period of world-wide re- 
cession, is steadily and rapidly expand- 
ing both her production equipment 
and output in these basic industries. 

Though the favorable trends in 
Soviet economic affairs aid in the 
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understanding of present conditions 
within the country, the transforma- 
tion of the cultural life of the people 
is even more striking. 

For many years the common man’s 
life in Russia has been a grim and 
serious business. Not only has his 
material welfare been reduced to the 
barest minimum by the crushing bur- 
dens laid on him by the government’s 
economic program, but he has lived 
in a mental atmosphere of extreme 
tension which opened no escape from 
the drabness of daily life. The 
Communists, of course, have found 
compensation in devotion to their 
creed and in the sense of playing a 
part in shaping a great national 
destiny. They have, however, always 
been a small fraction of the popula- 
tion, and the great mass of the people 
have had no such inspiration or stimu- 
lus. Over them has hung the constant 
dread of invisible espionage. Their 
educational, cultural and recreational 
activities have been regimented by 
the Soviet authorities and dominated 
throughout by official propaganda. 
For Communist and non-partisan alike 
the ordinary frivolities of dress or 
amusement or social intercourse which 
add so much to the gayety of life 
have been condemned as bourgeois 
follies and forbidden. The working life 
of the average man has been bela- 
bored by continuous exhortations and 
threats to spur him to greater effort. 
His leisure has been passed in a simi- 
lar atmosphere created by the inces- 
Sant propaganda of the radio, the 
press and the theatre. 

Evidently the Soviet authorities de- 
cided that the tension of life had 
reached the breaking point and had 
to be relaxed. They have shown this 
by numerous definite changes of 
policy. Early in the year the curricula 
of the schools, which have always 
been governed by the principle that 














everything must be taught from the 
“Marxian point of view,” were modi- 
fied to include subjects.and textbooks 
of a purely cultural nature. Litera- 
ture, history and geography in their 
romantic aspect have been opened to 
young people for the first time. 


A similar change has occurred in 
the press. Following agitation inspired 
by the government itself, the press 
has been given to understand that its 
pages need no longer be filled with 
propaganda or with serious articles 
bearing on the Five-Year Program, 
but should serve as an outlet for all 
sorts of literary expression, even the 
purely romantic or the frivolous. The 
association of proletarian writers, 
known as “Rapp,” was abolished last 
year to make way for this change of 
spirit. The All-Union Congress of 
Writers, which met in Moscow in Au- 
gust, was treated to the astonishing 
experience of a high government offi- 
cial demanding that writers of all 
types, even the “bourgeois intellec- 
tual,” be given freedom of expression. 

The great theatrical festival held 
in Moscow during the first half of 
September was also the inaugural of 
a new liberal policy with respect to 
the popular artistic and recreational 
life. Not only did the program include 
many items of a wholly non-propa- 
gandist character, but the radio com- 
ment on the performances emphasized 
the fact that the people might here- 
after look to the music hall, the 
theatre and cinema for recreation and 
amusement devoid of ulterior purpose. 

The reform of the Ogpu, or secret 
police, has affected this revolution in 
popular attitudes and activities. When 
the plans for reorganizing this arm 
of dictatorship were announced some 
months ago, it seemed doubtful if any- 
thing more than a formal change was 
contemplated. It is now clear that the 
reorganization was very real aad vital. 
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Not only has the espionage of the 
police been brought under the control 
of the regularly constituted govern- 
ment, but the Commissariat of Inter- 
nal Affairs, into which the Ogpu was 
transformed, has been deprived of the 
judicial functions which gave the 
secret police their dreaded power. 
Now for the first time the official 
courts are in charge of civil and crim- 
inal cases of all kinds, handling them 
in accordance with law. The govern- 
ment has given public orders to the 
courts through the press to observe 
the codes and to cease administering 
“class justice” of their own devising. 

These and similar changes of gov- 
ernmental practice have evoked a 
widespread popular response. Many 
observers of Russian affairs have 
commented on the fact that the coun- 
try appears to be passing through a 
period of spiritual revolution. The en- 
thusiasm for sport, the novel interest 
in clothing styles, the thriving busi- 
ness of the beauty shops, the increas- 
ing number and activity of the shops 
selling luxury goods and fripperies, 
above all the greater animation and 
gayety of the people during the leisure 
hours, are expressions of the new 
spirit. 

For the underlying causes of the 
change one must look to the develop- 
ments which have persuaded the na- 
tion’s rulers that it is both safe and 
expedient to relax their pressure on 
the people. The substantial success of 
the economic program is an important 
factor; so, too, is the increased se- 
curity of Russia’s international posi- 
tion as indicated by her cordial rela- 
tions with almost all the major pow- 
ers and her recent admission to the 
League of Nations. And not least in 
importance is the unquestionable 
stability of the Stalin régime within 
the country, with the disappearance 
of all opposition in domestic politics. 


Turkey’s Way With the Foreigner 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


SURPRISING feature of republican 

Turkey’s drive against foreign in- 
fluences has been the virtual absence 
of jingoism.. Turkey’s economic and 
cultural nationalism thus differs from 
that of other countries seeking to 
achieve the same ends. There was in- 
deed a strong feeling against the 
Greeks during the early years of the 
republic, but it died down after the 
exchange of populations in the middle 
Twenties. Since then, with few and 
unimportant exceptions, legislation 
against foreigners and aliens or their 
holdings has been carried out in a 
dispassionate manner—“according to 
plan.” 

The explanation is perhaps that the 
Turkish government, really a dictator- 
ship, has been strong enough to act 
against the foreigner without pre- 
viously stirring up popular feeling. In 
any case discipline has been well main- 
tained during the past decade while 
the government reclaimed from for- 
eign possession or influence the indus- 
tries, the utilities, the professions and 
trades, the schools and even the Turk- 
ish language. The task is far from 
ended, but Mustafa Kemal and his 
associates are determined to persevere 
with the extreme nationalistic plan 
which they believe best for the future 
of Turkey. Hardly a month passes 
without some new step in this direc- 
tion. 

The Turkish government thus made 
arrangements at the end of September 
to take over the full control of the port 
of Istanbul, including docks, quays, 
warehouses and other harbor works, 
on Jan. 1, 1935. All other harbors of 
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the country are already operated by 
the State. The port facilities at Istan- 
bul are at present held as concessions 
by two French companies, and it is 
understood that Ankara had to exert 
considerable pressure on one of them 
before it agreed to sell its interests. 
The Turkish government had already 
bought most of the shares of the other 
company. Payment will be made in 
forty yearly instalments of 2,500,000 
French francs each. 

Turkey’s future policy in regard to 
foreign concessions was explained last 
July by Ali Bey, Minister of Public 
Works. “Foreign capital,” he said, 
“will be welcome in Turkey for the 
development of public utilities, such as 
electricity plants and irrigation sys- 
tems, provided it complies with the 
laws of our country. In other words, 
enterprises undertaken by foreign 
capital in this country must register 
as Turkish companies.” On the other 
hand, “operating concessions to for- 
eign companies, having their head- 
quarters abroad, will be granted no 
more,” though contracts for construc- 
tion with foreign engineering firms 
would not be affected. Existing con- 
cessions were being modified ‘“‘to con- 
form to our dignity and our needs by 
friendly agreements.” Where that is 
impossible “we refuse to renew them 
at the terms of expiration. But, even 
in this respect, no expropriation or 
autocratic act of abrogation is ever 
taken into consideration by our gov- 
ernment.” 

On Sept. 17, Turkey was elected to 
a@ non-permanent seat on the Council 
of the League of Nations, succeeding 
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to China’s place. Turks were jubilant 
over the honor and regarded it as rec- 
ognition of Turkey’s peaceful and con- 
structive foreign policy under the re- 
public. 


PALESTINE’S IMMIGRATION 
PROBLEM 


Among both Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine animosity has for several 
months been rife over the question of 
illegal immigration. Spokesmen for 
the Arabs have always objected to any 
Jewish immigration whatsoever, and 
some time ago they began to focus 
their protests to Sir Arthur Wauchope, 
the British High Commissioner, on the 
large number of Jewish laborers who, 
they declared, were illegally entering 
and settling in the country. Consid- 
erable numbers of Jews were un- 
doubtedly getting into Palestine with- 
out proper permits. Sir Arthur not 
only announced drastic measures to 
check the practice, but even deported 
a number of Jews who had already 
settled in the country without author- 
ization. 

This roused the indignation of the 
Jewish community. Zionist organiza- 
tions had long complained that the 
immigration quota for Jewish labor 
was entirely inadequate, in view of 
the large Jewish investments in agri- 
culture, construction and industry 
and of the fact that Palestine’s un- 
deniable prosperity was due mainly 
to Jewish capital and energy. The 
Jews were even more deeply incensed 
because, while their own immigration 
was rigorously supervised, the Pales- 
tine government made no effective 
effort to curb the influx of Arabs 
from across the Jordan and of Syri- 
ans and Egyptians from over the 
northern and southern borders. The 
stiffening of British policy on Jewish 
immigration seemed to them, there- 
fore, to be partial to the Arabs. 
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The Arabs, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of their protests, promptly 
pressed their advantage. Asserting 
that the government police forces 
were inadequate to check the smug- 
gling of Jewish laborers, they decided 
to help with voluntary coast patrols 
of Arab youths, in some cases troops 
of Arab Boy Scouts. These patrols 
began work early in July and before 
long were involved in clashes with the 
Jewish colonists, in which one Arab 
was killed and two others wounded. 
The Jews were about to organize simi- 
lar patrols to guard the eastern fron- 
tier against Arab immigration when, 
in mid-August, the High Commis- 
sioner forbade private persons to act 
as frontier guards. In spite of the ban 
the Arab patrols were reported to be 
still active early in September. 

In Jerusalem it was believed that 
Arab politics lay behind the forma- 
tion of the patrols. According to one 
view, the Arab leaders who were in- 
volved in the Jaffa riots last year, 
having fallen into disgrace when they 
signed bonds pledging good behavior, 
organized the patrols as a move to 
regain favor among their co-religion- 
ists. Another explanation was that 
the unofficial coast guard was in- 
spired by the Mufti. His influence has 
declined sharply of late, while that of 
the rival Moslem Opposition party, 
led by the Mayor of Jerusalem, has 
gained in popularity. If a legislative 
council, based on proportional repre- 
sentation, were to be established in 
the near future, as proposed by the 
High Commissioner, the Opposition 
party would win all eight Moslem 
seats. The Mufti, it is believed, en- 
couraged the formation of the Arab 
patrols in the hope that, by causing 
disturbances, they would lead the 
Mandates Commission and the Brit- 
ish authorities to regard Palestine as 
not yet ready for an elective legisla- 
tive council. 
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The British administration is, as 
usual, between two fires. Its policy on 
Jewish immigration, however distaste- 
ful it may be to Zionists, is based on 
expert studies of Palestine’s capacity 
to absorb new settlers with Jewish 
standards of living. The Jewish accu- 
sation that the authorities are partial 
to the Arabs because of their lax su- 
pervision of Arab immigration, ap- 
pears to bear some weight, but it 
would be physically impossible to po- 
lice the inland frontiers without enor- 
mously increasing the forces of the 
country. And the British desire to 
avoid giving their rule in Palestine a 
military character. 

After four years of drought, Pales- 
tine agriculture is well on the way to 
recovery. The Summer crops were the 
best for many years. In some districts 
an acute shortage of agricultural 
labor endangered the harvest. 


HOPE FOR THE ASSYRIANS 


After nearly a year’s unsuccessful 
search for a haven in which to settle 
Iraq’s unwanted Assyrian minority, 
the League of Nations has at last 
found a solution of the problem, which 
had apparently reached an impasse 
when the Brazilian offer to receive 
the sect was withdrawn some mor. 's 
ago. The Council of the League was 
informed on Sept. 28 that Great 
Britain would permit Assyrians to 
settle in British Guiana and that 
France would offer similar hospitality 
in French West Africa. About 20,000 
Assyrians will be transplanted to 
those colonies under League supervi- 
sion and with League aid. These offers 
were probably not made sooner he- 
cause both colonies are tropical and 
are not particularly well suited to the 
needs of the Assyrians. After all the 





other schemes had fallen through, 
final responsibility for some sort of 
action fell, as was expected, on Great 
Britain and France, who are under 
obligations to the Assyrians for their 
loyalty and aid during the World War. 
The Nansen Office of the League will 
have charge of the migration and set- 
tlement of the Assyrians in their new 
homes. 


POLITICS IN IRAQ 


The democratic system in Iraq has 
not yet reached the point where Cab- 
inets are in practice responsible to the 
elected Parliament. They are respon- 
sible rather to the King, who, because 
of his youth and inexperience, is un- 
der the influence of personal advisers. 
These facts go far to explain the mys- 
tery which surrounds Cabinet changes 
in Iraq. Personal factors enter largely 
into the appointment of Ministers, the 
more so since party politics has not 
developed to any great extent. 

Thus, no reason was given when 
Jamil Beg al Midfai resigned with his 
Cabinet on Aug. 26. Personal influ- 
ences were apparent when King Ghazi 
accepted the resignation and at once 
invited kis Chamberlain, Ali Jawdat 
Beg, to form a new Cabinet. On Sept. 5 
the King issued a decree dissolving 
Parliament and announcing a general 
election to obtain the nation’s verdict 
on the new Cabinet’s program. 


AFGHANISTAN IN THE LEAGUE 


Afghanistan, which was admitted 
to the League of Nations by a unani- 
mous vote of the forty-seven delegates 
present at the last meeting of the 
Assembly on Sept. 27, is the fifth 
strictly Moslem State to become a 
member, the others being Albania, 
Iraq, Persia and Turkey. 
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Japan Acts to End Naval Treaty 





By GROVER CLARK 





HE Japanese government on Sept. 
7 signed the death warrant of the 
naval agreements made at the Wash- 
ington Conference in 1922 and the 
London Conference in 1930. This long- 
awaited decision was embodied in the 
unanimous approval by the Cabinet of 
draft instructions for the Japanese 
delegates to the preliminary naval 
talks in London, and of the policy to 
be followed at the more formal naval 
conference scheculed for 1935.* 
After the Cabinet had acted, the 
Premier reported to the Emperor and 
secured his endorsement of what had 
been done. The Navy Minister also 
submitted the Cabinet’s decision to 
the naval members of the Supreme 
Military Council and secured the 
unanimous approval of that body. The 
Privy Council’s sanction was to be 
secured also, and presumably it was 
given, though the press messages did 
not report this specifically. Thus ex- 
traordinary care was taken to make 
sure that there would be no division 
of opinion behind Japan’s spokesmen 
at the international naval gatherings. 
The proposals to be submitted by 
Japan represented a clear victory for 
the naval leaders. Details have not yet 
been made public, but the principal 
points as reported are: (1) The ratio 
principle is to be discarded and Japan 
is to have the right to naval equality 
with Great Britain and the United 
States; (2) naval limitation, if agreed 
on, is to be on a “global” basis, with 


*This article should be read in conjunc- 
tion with that by Captain Sekine, entitled 
‘“Japan’s Case for Sea Power,’’ on page 
129 of this magazine. 


each nation left to distribute the total 
tonnage among the different kinds of 
warships as seems best to itself; (3) 
the size of capital ships, aircraft car- 
riers and vessels in other categories, 
as well as the calibre of guns carried, 
may be limited by agreement; (4) 
the principle of curtailing offensive 
strength while preserving defensive 
power is to be followed. 

If the other powers unconditionally 
accept Japan’s proposals, then, as the 
Japanese Foreign Office spokesman 
pointed out, abrogation of the Wash- 
ington and London naval agreements 
will not be an issue, for these treaties 
automatically will be replaced by new 
understandings. Though the Japanese 
authorities do not expect uncon- 
ditional acceptance, they have de- 
termined not to continue to be bound 
by the present naval agreements, par- 
ticularly by the provision that Ja- 
pan’s navy is to be only three-fifths 
of that of Great Britain or the United 
States. Accordingly, the Cabinet, while 
laying down Japan’s naval policy on 
Sept. 7, authorized the Foreign Min- 
ister to serve formal notice of the 
termination of the Washington Con- 
ference naval treaty at such time as 
he deemed appropriate. 

Japanese official statements on the 
prospects of the London preliminary 
talks and of the 1935 naval confer- 
ence expressed the hope, but showed 
very little confidence, that the gath- 
erings would be successful in work- 
ing out a new set of naval agree- 
ments. Those at present in authority 
in Tokyo are determined to obtain the 
right to full naval equality with 
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Great Britain and the United States, 
and, as far as one can judge from 
press comments, Admiral Yamamoto, 
Japan’s chief naval delegate to Lon- 
don, was quite correct in saying that 
he was taking the unanimous backing 
of the Japanese people in his suitcas? 
along with the instructions from the 
Cabinet. If the United States and 
Great Britain agree in principle that 
Japan is entitled to a navy equal to 
theirs, the Japanese authorities will 
apparently be ready to make adjust- 
ments on other points. But there has 
been so much talk about naval equal- 
ity, and securing the right to equality 
has become so much a matter of “‘na- 
tional honor,” that the present gov- 
ernment cannot afford to yield on this 
point. It must get the right to naval 
equality—by agreement with the 
United States and Great Britain or, 
failing that, by repudiating naval 
limitation agreements of every kind. 


SALE OF THE CHINESE EASTERN 


After fifteen months of argument, 
deadlocks, outbursts of mutual re- 
crimination and general ill feeling, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister and the 
Russian Ambassador to Japan have 
finally agreed that Manchukuo should 
pay 170,000,000 yen (about $56,000,- 
000) for all the Russian rights in the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Available 
reports do not state exactly when the 
agreement was reached; the news 
was published in Tokyo papers on 
Sept. 23, but press reports from the 
Manchukio capital indicated that 
it was received there with a good 
deal of surprise, since it had been 
assumed that the deadlock which was 
reached in August still held. The 
Manchukuo Vice Minister for Foreign 
Affairs (a Japanese), who had taken 
part in the earlier negotiations, was in 
Hsinking, rather than Tokyo, when 
Hirota and Yurenev came to their 
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understanding. Yet the Tokyo For- 
eign Office spokesman made a brave 
effort to preserve the fiction that Ja- 
pan was only a mediator; according 
to a special dispatch to The New York 
Times on Sept. 25, he “emphasized 
today that Japan was not a party to 
the negotiations, but said she could 
‘perceive’ that an agreement had be- 
come possible.” 

The long series of negotiations over 
the sale of this railway by Russia 
started on June 26, 1933. Russia’s first 
asking price was 250,000,000 rubles 
(about 650,000,000 yen or $220,000,- 
000). Manchukuo offered 50,000,000 
yen (about $16,000,000). By Aug. 13, 
1934, when the latest deadlock oc- 
curred, the Russian price had been 
scaled down to 190,000,000 yen and 
the offered amount had been raised 
to 150,000,000, of which 30,000,000 
was to provide retirement pay for the 
Soviet employes of the line. The rup- 
ture of negotiations at this point was 
followed by an exchange of caustic 
notes between Japan and Russia and 
by considerable mud-slinging in the 
Japanese and Russian press. Appar- 
ently, however, the negotiations con- 
tinued. The price finally agreed on is 
half way between the Russian and 
Japanese figures of Aug. 13. 

Since Russia already had offered 
to take two-thirds of the payment in 
goods, the final agreement will pre- 
sumably include provisions to this 
effect. Tokyo reports suggest that the 
cash payments will be spread over 
three years, with the funds for the 
initial payment coming from a Man- 
chukuo bond issue floated in Japan. 
In this initial cash payment will be 
the funds for retirement allowances 
to the railway’s Soviet employes. The 
payment in goods, it is expected, will 
include railway and other engineering 
equipment, steamships, and perhaps 
some foodstuffs. Practically all the 

















present Chinese Eastern Railway roll- 
ing stock is likely to go to Russia, 
since it is built for use on the broad 
gauge used by the Russian lines and 
would be useless on the standard- 
gauge Manchurian railways. 

Japanese sources also say that the 
sale of the railway will be followed 
by Russian recognition of Manchukuo. 
A press report quotes a Japanese of- 
ficial as pointing out that Foreign 
Commissar Litvinov left the way open 
for this recognition when he told the 
League of Nations that Russia, on en- 
tering the League, would not be mor- 
ally bound by League commitments 
made before that entry. 

Chinese reaction to the sale remains 
to be seen. China officially insists that 
she still has a half interest in the 
line, under the various agreements 
with Russia, even though at present 
she is not able to exercise her rights. 
The expectation is, therefore, that 
China will make a formal protest be- 
fore or at the time of the conclusion 
of the final sale agreement. But 
Chinese action is not likely to influ- 
ence either Japan or Russia. 

Whether or not Russia recognizes 
Manchukuo, the conclusion of the ne- 
gotiations for the sale of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway should do much 
to eliminate friction between Japan 
and Russia. All the possible causes of 
discord have by no means been re- 
moved. The question of the Siberian 
fisheries, for example, has been only 
postponed, not settled. The oil in the 
northern part of Saghalin Island, now 
Russian territory, is a prize which the 
Japanese naval authorities would like 
to acquire. And the Japanese jingoes 
still talk about the necessity for con- 
trol of the Maritime Provinces in Si- 
beria in order to “protect” Japan. 

The question of armed forces along 
the Manchuria-Siberia frontier re- 
mains unsettled. Japan has suggested 
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that a demilitarized zone, twenty-five 
miles wide on each side of the border, 
be established. This sounds pacific 
enough, but if the suggestion were 
carried out very little change would 
be required in the position of the Jap- 
anese and Manchukuo troops, while 
Russia would be compelled to scrap 
virtually all the rather elaborate for- 
tifications which she recently has 
built close to the border. Japan, how- 
ever, has not yet attempted to press 
the point. 


JAPANESE DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


The annual budget war between the 
Japanese Minister of Finance and the 
heads of the Navy and War Depart- 
ments has started. The army is asking 
for some 626,000,000 yen (about 
$209,000,000) for the fiscal year 
1935-36. Of this amount 130,000,000 
yen is to meet the expenses of “main- 
taining order” in Manchukuo. The 
navy has asked for 715,000,000 yen 
(about $236,000,000), out of which it 
proposes to use 93,000,000 yen to 
build up the navy aviation corps. Both 
these figures represent substantial in- 
creases over the budgeted appropria- 
tions for the year 1934-35. Other de- 
partmental requests raise the total 
asked for to 2,800,000,000 yen ($933,- 
000,000), compared with a budget for 
the current year of 2,111,000,000 
($704,000,000). The total demands 
for new enterprises, chiefly from the 
army and navy, reach 1,200,000,000 
($400,000,000). 

The Minister of Finance insists that 
the new budget must be worked out 
on the assumption that war will not 
occur, and that the estimates for new 
enterprises must be cut at least 60 
per cent. Even if this be done, he told 
a group of bankers, the funded na- 
tional debt will reach a total of 
9,000,000,000 yen ($3,000,000,000) by 
the end of the current fiscal year, and 
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another 1,000,000,000 yen will be 
added in the year 1935-36. 

By way of doing something to meet 
the desperate need of the Japanese 
farmers, the Cabinet has decided to 
appropriate 3,000,000,000 yen out of 
reserve funds. Of this sum, 750,000,000 
yen is to be used to carry out a pro- 
gram of production curtailment; the 
rest will go for loans to the silk 
raisers against cocoons to be taken 
over by the government and held in 
storage. 

What has been called the worst 
natural disaster since the Tokyo 
earthquake in 1923 overtook central 
Japan on Sept. 22 when a terrific ty- 
phoon struck Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe and 
other cities in this region. More than 
2,000 lives were lost, and the property 
loss was estimated at about $100,000,- 
000. The damage to the cotton mills 
and munition plants in this area, the 
principal manufacturing section of 
Japan, is reported to have been es- 
pecially heavy. Some accounts esti- 
mated that over 100,000 persons would 
be thrown on public relief as a result 
of the typhoon. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE FAR EAST 


If the League of Nations Assembly 
had deliberately set out to destroy 
what few shreds of influence it still 
had in the Far East, it scarcely could 
have donesomoreeffectively than when 
on Sept. 17 only twenty-one instead 
of the necessary thirty-four nations 
voted that China should be re-eligible 
for a seat on the League Council. By 
this action, and by giving Turkey the 
Council seat which had been China’s, 
the Assembly left the Far East unrep- 
resented on the League’s central body. 
After this vote, and particularly after 
the complete failure of the League to 
deal decisively with Japan’s violations 
of her obligations as a signatory of 
the covenant, it will be difficult to 
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convince either the Chinese or any 
other Far Eastern people that the 
League really is interested in anything 
outside Europe. 

Available reports, however, indi- 
cate that the Assembly’s action 
aroused little feeling in China. The 
attitude was well reflected in the com- 
ment by Quo Tai-chi, China’s Minister 
to London and spokesman at Geneva: 
“This vote against us,” he said, “‘is the 
League’s loss, not China’s.” Neverthe- 
less, fear is being expressed in China 
that this action means that the League 
will abandon its efforts to assist China 
with technical aid and advice, espe- 
cially as the vote followed other recent 
developments which have indicated a 
growing coolness in Geneva toward 
helping China in this way. 


CHINESE MILITARY EVENTS 


The anti-Communist drive in China 
has continued, and one success after 
another has been reported for the 
Nanking troops. But curiously enough, 
shortly after a victory in one place is 
announced, the dispatches state that 
the Reds have just captured another 
city, often not very far away. In the 
face of direct pressure at the centre, 


_ in Kiangsi Province, the Communist 


armies seem to be slipping eastward 
toward Fukien, southward toward 
Kwangtung and westward toward 
Hunan and Szechuan. 

Meanwhile, a campaign to raise 
$1,000,000 (Chinese) by popular sub- 
scription to buy airplanes has “gone 
over the top,” with some 103,000 con- 
tributors. Apparently the money is to 
be used to buy eighteen Curtiss- 
Wright Hawk fighting planes for Nan- 
king’s use. The authorities at Canton, 
in order to demonstrate that they can 
be as up-to-date as Nanking, as one 
story has it, are buying fifty planes 
and preparing for an effective air 
force of their own. 





